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AN TIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS 

Sotheby’s^™ 

FOUNDED 1744 V 


FOUNDED 1744 V 

MONDAY 13lh APRIL 
at 11 am precisely 

English Charters and Documents 

from (he J2th to the 19th century. Part of (lie celebrated collection formed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, BT. (1792-1872) 

Caia/ogw £4.50 (Illustrated! 

MONDAY 1 8th MAY 

il II im precisely at Bloomfield Place 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Christie’s 


CATALOGUES 


Printed Books and Manuscripts 
relating to Wine, and Food 


The property of Mrs. J. D. Simon* from the Library of The late Andre L. Simon, C.B.E. (Hon.) 
Founder and sometime President of the Wine and Food Society. 

MONDAY 18th MAY 

at 7.30 pm precisely at Bloomfield Place 


Western Dluminted Manuscripts 


The property of The John Carter Brown library. Providence, Rhode Island, including the 
Otiobeuren Gradual and Sacramentary. 

Illustrated catalogue 

TUESDAY 19th MAY 

and Ifie following day at 11 nm at Bloomfield Place 

The Honey man Collection of Scientific Books and Manuscripts 
Part VII Sc-Z and Addenda 

including works by Scheelc, Schott, Snell, Spallanzani, Steno, Stevin, Stifel, Stocffler, Tartaglla, 
Thumeysscr, Torricelli, Ubaldus, Valcurius, Vesalius, Vieta, Vitruvius. Vivani, Volta, WIdmann 
and others. 

Illustrated Catalouge £6 

TUESDAY 19th MAY 
10 JO am at 

at Sotheby King and Chasemora, 

Station Road, Pulborough, West Sussex RH20 1 AJ 

Books, Maps, Atlases, Drawings, Albums and Related Materials 

Catalogue f Illustrated) 

Solherby Parke Bernet & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone : (01. 493 8080 
Hodgson's Rooms, 1 1 5 Chancery Lane, London WC2A I PX Telephone: (01) 403 7238 


Illustrated catalogue 


London 


Wednesday, 29 April at 10.30 a.m. 

Valuable Autograph Letters, Historical Documents 
and Music Manuscripts 

Including: 

Fine English Royal and Slate Letters by Edwnrd IV, Richard III, Henry VIII, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Edward VI, Lord Protector Somerset , Elizabeth I, 

Lord Burghley, Sir Francis Bacon, Robert Cecil, Clarendon, James I, Charles I, 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, Charles II , The Duke of Monmouth, 
Samuel Pepys and others. 

Autograph Literary Manuscripts by George Borrow, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
D.H. Lawrence, tdward Lear, Sir Terence Kutlignn and A. (_'. Swinburne. 

An Autograph Manuscript by Mozart of a newly-attributed fugue. 

The Goon Show — Spike Milligan’s file of 232 annotated scripts, 1951-60. 

Autograph Letters and Documents by J. Q. Adams, John Andr£, Simdn Boifvar, 
Robert Browning, Max Bruch, Byron, Lewis Carroll, Dickens, 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, Robert Franz, Freuu, Kale Greenaway, Robert Harley, 
Henry James, Charles Lamb, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Napoleon, Nelson, 
Alexander Pope, Ezra Pound, George Romney, Sir John Ross, 

Sir Walter Scott, Louis Spohr, Stravinsky , Tolstoy, Martin Van Buren, Verdi, 
Wagner, Yeats, and many others. 

Wednesday, 15 April and Thursday 16 April 
at 11a.m. each day 

Books from the Library of The late Eric Sexton F.S.A., 
including Important English Literature and Topography 

For further Information on these or future sales, please contact 
the Book Department at the address' below. 

Christie's 

Fine Art Auctioneers since 1766 
8 King Stmt, St. James’s, London SW1 Y 6QT 
Tel: (01) 839 9060 Telex: 916429 Telegrams: Christian, London BW1 


100 YEARS OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS — 1870*1970 

Nm catalogue May In. Boyv’Olrti 
Flnlon. Family, Fairy Tiles A PENNV 
DREADFULS. Are jtom os obi mailing 
HU? 

TAr igfcidtuu In Ju iflifrFWon' 

J.J. RIG DC INI (BOOKS! 

17 ffttwffj Road 
Ca n Urban 

Tafn*MrrOU?-M>lt 

. TL8114 


Rjrya^COlUlB Sliwt. NY/l. 


THH OHBMNLWT POHTNKJHTLV. — I.OUO 
dMDMki In nch laaun. ifcunnla cany free. 
— Wn*hy. Bcwk*. Bule*fiefi,6!>«aiald. 


MAN 

Iff JOURNAL OF TM ROYAL 
ANIlfflOPOLOffiCAL Mfim/TE 

ifiVtnW m li , and othnr bonki In Ah 

S imon nniglik by VntglUn Hook*. B7 
l. Una Street, London, W.C.I. 01-248 


) O/P Malta - all 
UaW Uni vanity ; 

Mortimer Street. 


LIBRARIANS 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
LAW BRANCH LIBRARY 

LIBRARIAN GRADE 1 or 2 

A Ibrarlan Is responsible to (ha Uhlveralty Librarian for the 
administration of the Law Branch Library. The library has a 
collection of 86,000 volumes And Is serviced by a staff of nine. 

The Lflw Librarian works closely with the Law Faculty and 
racarnmende to the University. . Librarian appropriate 
developments In caflectkms, organisation arid srirylaes of the . 
branch. ' 

Applicants should preferably possess a degree In Law and have 
considerable professional experience in art academic library. 

h Is anticipated that an appointment will be made a t the level 
ol Librarian Grade 2 within the salary range of $A20,O6t- 
5A22.461 per annum t£10,123-£1 1,334 approx.) depending on 
the quanf1catiort8 end experience of the appointee. An 
appofntment may be made at the level of Ubrarian Grade 1 
fsalery range of $A16.808-$A19,436 par annum, (E8.4fl1-C8.807 
approx.)). •... ■. . 

1 ; ThU^tlphlBsyeWbtelrdrnduIy.lWU'- ■* • 

•.'Vhat|mi' cbi^dr fling vth«.,Uhlvari^,' the Library and 

55 n 5S*2B* may be obtalned front the 

Staff Off low, U«N amity of lAafcoume! fratkvWa, Vlo. 3862. 

. Australia, to. whom Applications quoting position number 
. 8w17. and Including the harhes of three refereea, should 
be forwarded to rnlve by May 16, 1981. 


KENgiNGTO'N AClfeLSEA '.y\ 
& WESTMINISTER 
An ba hkauthauthORTtYit* . • 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN ' 

Ttvout. ' . ' 81. L 6teotaf»'«, tuts 

liiMT r neibliliy Tor a small . 

B rou" . ‘ in for medltnl ataff 
iron- .-■■r the nauor. Varied duttei- 
• Jntli. 1 ;* mMkR. reapoasibu- 

ity (o. • uCHffWl. JltvoJV*m?nc 

witli re* tonal library - fn. cntalomilnq 


ANY American boaki. new nr out-of-print. 
— Oreey Boaka,B8-3a Elliott Avmue, 
RoKoPork. New Yak NY 11874, LI id 

BOOKS BEARCHHD FOR. Per Tnnne 
can Inal Baakisarch CD. 94 Trinity 0t. 
Cambrldgo OB2 1TO. Toll 0228 
886970. 1.114 

BOCKS. — Bond fhr till aT raUcollamom 
antiquarian and M con d band books. — E. 

J. Tulloy, 8 (lloureeler Road. Brlnhlon 
BN I 4 AD. Tub 

OUr ot Print Dock Service. 17 Filrnlar 
gravel Bl.Qefdlfr.8an Rtf dntnlle. , LIU . 

ORBRK/Latln Claialca — tiiBfu] and 
Interacting Hat or onrly editions. 


SVB 

LIU 


Intareettno lilt or oerlv editions, 
oornmanterlaa, phi* C19 and CiO 
related wortn from Crouch Kara 
Books, Ruallnaa. Pound Road. 
Lyme Ragle. Dorset . Lit o 


IAITBRN KOROPS Cauianuea 
Inund. — A, C. Hall. 90 Stalnei 
Road, Tvv|ckooli»m, Middle*®*. , 


•RB-iroa prinked Theology and Mblae 
tor ,eola. Catalonia*. Ha* Humber 
DjoWe, 688 B overlay Rd, Hull HUS , 


CITY OF LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY AND LEARNING 
RESOURCES BER VICE 

TEMPORARY SITE UBRARIAN 

ilbX^^ariVn 111 

„ Tlla, Site Librarian at aur Tower 
Hill Library will ba an maternity leave 
from the and or May 1981 rare period 
up to 10 months. Appllcatlona are 
Invited from Chartered or qualiriad 
librarians Tor thin temporary post. 
Tower Hill la one ot rive Site LfbrarfM 
of the Polytechnic and covers the 
subject anas of navigation and raart- 


tlnM stud lea, An interest In or enparl- 
ettco or Uieia aubjecte would be an 
advantage. 


.fiaUrv scale; Pro-rata, to CA.BBS - 
£1,710 :• incluilve of London 
Walpbtlna- 

Appllcetion forme and further de- 
tails are a veil able from.i The Staff 
Records Officer. City of London 
polytechnic,. Administrative Head- 
quarters, 117-119 Hound sdlich. Lon* . 
dob, EC3 7HU. 

Please quota relarenra no. 91/1 A. 

Li 03 


OpEN UNiy ERSITY,LIB(IAR Y . , 

■ ' . ; v ; : '■ 

jkpplkrallona era. iflvHad lor tbs 
Library. Aeslswitla carry out . 
dutiGj. . Candidates 
should havd previous library eanml. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


Assistant 

Information Officer 


The Burmah Group is an oil-based industrial 
enterprise active In oil and gas exploration end 
production, shipping, engineering and the 
automotive and industrial markets. Ibmover is 
around CtlOQfn. 

□ur rapidly expending exploration and 
production company new requires a qualified 
librarian to assist the Information Officer in 
providing an information service to our team of 
geologists, geophysJqists and engineers who 
are working on projects in the UK and abroad. 

The Assistant Information Officer will 
research information on aU aspects of 
exploration and production, as wail as the 
broader fields or energy economics and 

commercial information, using both 

traditionBl techniques and on-line 

information retrieval. Duties will 

also indude, classifying and BUI 


cataloguing library materials, maintaining 
specialised information files and ordering 
publications. 

Formal qualifications required area degree 
in Ubrarianshtp or Informotlon Science, or a 

K Dst-greduDte diploma in Librarianship. 
lowever. the ability to work under pressure is 
equally Important and candidates will ideally 
also have some relevant expurience. 
Familiarity with on-line information retrieval 
systems ond knowledge of another European 
language would be seen as significant Bssels. 

Please send a full CV, or ring or write lor ar> 
application form to; Alison J Hnnw 
Recruitment Officer, Burmah Oil Trading 

. United, Burmah House. 

Pipers Way, Swindon, 

Burmah SShwSmdon 10793) 47400. 


FOB SALE t WANTED 


. once end be eitle' to typo |wn*tgk, 
• salary on tho MlVtS j BYK 3;5ai 


Iowa a/o V 
Jesmond.-: 
.'Phone no. 


WU». lOOvborna Vi Ilea, 
lewcaetle/Tyna 2. BlvUrg 


EDUCATIONAL 


BALING COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

i LECTURER 1 (temporary) 


LONDON , 
tdamirt. or ii worirfi ; 

two yoara- aal«n nan 
London Allowance. , (rent;.?? . 
Further . PfjStS'Sr HWOcKJ^*. 1 


UNIVBR8ITY0P. 

. , . SOUTHAMPTON. 

senior l,lbrtry^^i*tant cTe(nporary 

• Appllcatlona are Invited for the 
boat of Taut Bor ary Senior Ul 
A BIB tint t.i.ict . duties to 
arrfapdodli tib- u pe 


JJbr pur toee' 
Hanrtft, Just 


«a iem Mr 


Jwk want*. 
q*nara(, Inc, 


EXHIBITIONS 


EH rural, Inc,' 
StMu New 


fis 

In*,' _ annum fnclualva of London Weighting 
J^PPUea?ton fmii and rinUiaV da- 

Mi: 

Cloaind data ath MSv.‘ 1981. 


mmm 


Until 51 p»t- 
2.30-9. Adm 
April. ■ 




and dpta 8th MSv. 1981. 


PUBLISHING 


ItbrnrlaiM. prorornblv «IU» nfov(ouf 
expurlonra at medlral llbrarlae. 

, SBlBf-y £53 A l - C6KS9 p.a.- |iMdu ? . 
alvi. 

Fur appllciition form ai|d job da- 
sc rl ptlori. please contact Annallao 
Rowiell. Sector Personnel Officor. 
St. Stephen'* Hospital. Fulhem. Ratul. 
SWIO. Telephone Oi-352 81 61. Eat- 
340. LI 05 


. Assistants- Starting apiary according' 

- to.quajUlchtliida .end naperience. • ■ 

Applicauoita it cojklui Otyfifa deto 
of birth and run currleuiiun'. vitae 

- JaciiudlnA Ilia name* and addraue* dr 
two rafdroeaahmjld ba aaiteto Mrt. P. 
Vaughan-Smlrii, • fiiarnns,. Depart- 
ment, The Unlveralty. Southomotan. 
SOS SNH. by 94 April, 1 
quota raf-' 118J/L 


';8ATH .1 . 

\X"’ uw ' VBR8, tv . of ' \'v&ssigt 

r 0 ^ i , p 5, | i ,>u, ' on * - oro < nvMM ’ fo «- «'<• -v {SSjSf! 

’ CATALOGUES 


.■AIM- ^verdaemeDts^., 

subject , to^t ^of:: 
doits of ® cc ^frtaLtd, 71 - 
Tiirtes 

COjplaS" 0^ W W,!aat. 
available oft request.^., 


PERSONAL 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
. u eioo to tao.ooo • 

"■ written tonti# on request _ 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

'mtUlfcH AaataUnee, translation, |<J 

.truirf ft 

giutTedga Xirodotea, 98 Woodhayoa u 


®r ; vAHni pr. 

•» . "...Ha iv,. , , :W« tiTT*'!- *; 


3. 


!° n . .KwSiSh.mBioa': 


' 1 > -:-'V -4 l 




’I"- .... 


■ ';V' ' v : l , 
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This drawing In pastel and pencil by John Davies, " Head (figures In background)" (1979-80) Is 
eluded In the exhibition of "Drawings and Watercolours by 13 British Artists" at Marlborough Fine 
Art, 6 Albennarle St, London Wl until the end of April. - 

Fiction: Doris Lessing, 
Verity Bargate, 
Nina Bawden 

Commentary: 

Satie , Poulenc and Ravel 
at the Met 


3#-* 







tafwflTiEH 

To 

yJij 
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Shirley Williams 
and the SDP 

Giscard: an enigma 
in the Elysee 

The world of 
the best-seller 

Theatre: Meyerhold, 
Henry Irving , Webster 

The poetry of 
Peter Porter 

‘Lancelot do Lac’ ; 


Irish Romantics 

‘Social Justice in the 
Liberal State’ 









\ £ 1 1 f 1 1 
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m 
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METHUEN 


Methuen & Co ].td 
1 1 New Fetter Lane 
i-ondan ECU’ 4 HE 


Methuen Inc 
71) Third Avenue 
Neu York NY 1001 7 


The Political Unconscious 

Narrative as a socially symbolic act 
FREDR1C JAMESON 

Frcdric Jameson, in The Political Unconscious, opposes ihc view thai 
literary creation can take place in isolation from its political context. He 
claims that the political intcrpretatinn of literary texts is at the centre of all 
reading and understanding, and is not merely a supplement or auxiliary ro 
oihcr methods current today. 


Hardback 


pages 

U 4 lo 31.171) 1 
Ex USA 


Fantasy 

The literature of subversion 
ROSEMARY JACKSON 
New Accents 

This study argues against vague interpretations nf fantasy as mere 

hkhPr'i S rTlk. nd |^ :kS ■ l ° ^ ne 11 as a . dil1 ^ cl kind of nnrrarivewhich is a 
historically determined form, and whose ambiguities are seen as 
expressing cultural uncase. The texts covered include. Gothic fiction 

Mcn-Jn PMk™" f3,,ms es Dickcns - Dosteovsky, Henry James and 
-US pages 

Hardback (141671 1707 £6.50 $14 vs 
Paperback 041671 1804 I2.Q5 S 0.95 

Women and Fiction 

Feminism and the novel 1880- 1920 
PATRICIA STUBBS 

SK SliSS^^ dC ; ranfil,ls and controve rsial discussion of the 
I'terary images of women to social reality at the turn of the 

?cxua!1deS' 7nd 552? h- ,h - an f nOUM ° f,hc in,erTclaf ron of women. 

k! 8 * nd c f. nsor shipin the nineteenth century, Patricia Stubbs 
“SSL™ h u nove,,sts n( ,h e Period challenged - or failed to - 
assumpt ions about women in society. 

Paperback 04^06403 £4 95 
Ex USA 

Personality 

Theory, measurement and research 
Edited by FAY FRANSELLA 
Psychology in Progress 

niis volume demonstrates that theories of personality do not arise in a 

■ - .KSSSk sissST jSMS. 

The Middle East in 
the World Economy 1800- 1914 

• ROGER OV/EN 

aBggSSBSSSSE 

Haiilbqct $45.00 

Artisans and Politics in Early 
Nineteenth-Century London 

John Cast and Nb tVhes ' - ■ 


L ■ iQRWerth prothero 1 


■ ; Paperback 4 (mI!?§4»H)2 £s.!)5i- 

' Ex USA \ ' . ■ ■■ 

The British Cabinet : 

; : : ■ : john P; Mackintosh !•■,: ■■■.•■ 

Th ird Edition , • 


' Paperback IMI6.3I§K £5.95 $15.95 i 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 



APRIL 17 WXI 


JOHN VINCENT 


EVAN LUARU 
GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


contents 


Shirley Williams: Pul 1 1 lex b fur People - 
Matthew Onkeshotl: The Ruud fitim Umehuuse In Westminster 
Michael Steed nnd David Kuull: 'First Pust (he Post' 

C.A.R. Urosland: The Future i»r Sm-iiilism 

David Llpscy and Dick Leununl ( Editors): The Socialist Anemlu — Cnulonrl'c i 
Geoffrey Smith nnd Nclsun W. Polsby: British (inurnment and Ils Dlxcunknts **** 


VICTORIA GLENDINNING John Sutherland: Bestsellers— Popular Flcthui ufllic 197th 


E.S. TURNER 
JULIAN JEFFS 
ANDREW HISLOP 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


TONY JUDT 
JOHN QOUDOE 


John May: Curious Facts 

Nicholas Faith: Ch&lenu Marguux 

Andy Warhol and Pat Hacketl: POPLsm— The Warhol '60s 

Jean-Louls Quermonnc: l.e Gouverncmcnl de la France sous iu V Hlpublloue 

Alain Duhamel: La Rlpubliquc glscardlcnnc ^ 

Charles Hargrove: L’Aulre Glscnrd 

Catherine Nay: La dduble mrfprlsc 

Francois Mltterand: Id el maintenant 

Jean-Paul Jouary and others: Glscnrd ct les idles 

R.W. Johnson: The Long March of the French Left 

Remembrance Sunday (poem) 


JOHN LUCAS Peter Porter: English Subtitles 


ANNE DUCHENE 
THOMAS SUTCLIFFE 
PETER KEMP 
PATRICIA CRAIG 

WILLIAM SCAMMELL 
EDWIN MORGAN 
CAROL RUMENS 

D.M. THOMAS 
LINDA KELLY 
STANLEY WELLS 
PETER HOLLAND 

JULIE HANKEY 
JEREMY TREOLOWN 

KATHERINE DUNCAN-JONES 


PETER CONRAD 
ROY FOSTER 
ALAN BROWNJOHN 
JOHN WEIOHTMAN 
HERMIONE LEE 
PETER KEMP 


REDMOND O'HANLON 
S.P. DANCE 
CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 
NICHOLAS HASLUCK 

„ STEPHEN KOSS 
SIMON STEVENSON 


R.W. CHAPMAN 

David ridgway 

NORMAN HAMMOND 
J-M. COLES 


QWYN JONES 
D.D.R. OWEN 

ALAN PATERSON 

T.P. MATHESON 

Katherine duncan-jones 

JBA'M -WILSON 
PETIJR Kfotp 
A-N. WILSON 
■ • ~ ; . ,ALA>V BELL 

j.L.mAckif. 
- - , , •- MATT SIMPSON 

■ VIVIAN MERCIER 

.TER ENCE MAWKES 

, GitAHAMR^YNOLDS 


JOL|N DREYFUS 
i>AVID WALKER 


;.; .PHILti»:pARDhER ' 
' .'. TJ. BINYoN 

• 1 ■ : jEan Wilson . 

m r ‘ - • 

■ T ':?V'D‘iREDFERN:" '- 

■■■ ' ; J 0HN StURROCK ■: 


Fiction 

Desmond Hogan: Children of Llr 
Peter Straub: Shadowland 
Nina Bawden: Walking Naked 
Edith Olivier: The Love Child 
Kay Boyle: Plagued by the Nightingale 
Melvyn Bragg: Stories of Lakeland 
Doris Lessing: The Slrlan Experiments 

Verity Bargatc: Tit for Tat ^ 

Paul Schmidt (Editor): Meyerhold ol Work 
Arnold Hare: George Frederick Cooke 
A.L. Rowse: Shakespeare's Globe 

Malcom Hay and Philip Roberts: Bond —A Study of His Ploys 412 

Joseph Mitclead: The Actor’s Right to Act “ 

Alan Hughes: Henry Irving, Shakespearean 
Leopold Lewis: Henry Irving and the Bells 

Angela Pitt: Shakespeare's Women 4jj 

Commentary * ' ; ' ' ■ — ■— — ■ 

01 ,I,e Mcl ’ and UnvW Hockney’s designs. 

Thomas Kliroy’s version of The Seagull (Royal Court) - 

Peler Tlmdswood: The Day War Broke Out (Bush Theatre) 

wim F °^!? * VerS,0n ° r Mo,,tre ’ s (C-ouesloc) 

Wi^arn TVevor s TV dramatization of Elizabeth Alone 

s J ersion ° f Lys{s,ra,a IThcatre Royal, Strntrurd East) 

Among t his week s contrlbu tors ^ 

To the Editor ““ ” Jj" 

wmll™ m ' T? 1 i Ed “S' T , h,! Z " 0| °B » f "» Vo w of HMS Ucoclo. 

William M. Contfryt The Natural History of Wales B 

The Figure in the Carpet (poem) 

Epitaph on a Fi rst Book of Verse (poem) 4Jg 

V A°C Gatreil «n,?n7? UrWl “ Ewa > s ,n En H»s»» Social Hblory 

(I cliw ThI^Tm^ nm ^' d C '™ ltrc * Pflrkpr MM™)-- Crime mid 

the Law -The Social History of Crime in Wesl ern Europe since 1S€0 *» 

Peter S 1 B ? ak . cr I '. olk ~ Copper Age Arehtieolufly In Western Europe 

^ A S5SSM"" t: " nnBC - ,ro " ABC c,, " ro ' 

oEfcSSlta 5S *«, _ Th. Hi Hlnh F.ip.rlcncr 

T^tNor.e'VlyUo . jnlrMlueiiJ and mold by Kevin Crojiloy-Ilollniid 

SSrtJSStaSS'* ‘ d ° ^ ~ "• Old 

Edwovd M, Wilson: Spinfah nnd Englljh Lllc rnlon; of ihc 16th end 17lh Cenlurirt 

M.C. Brodbraohi John Wcbiler - CIUmh and Dnmmlbl 

Sd "f d, J ‘ md "■ Ita Hoys of John Wcbiler 

: p^d M cltt,',^Th7^ Gr “‘ Tr " dl,l “" *— “ J “ J ” 

Rupert Har|.DiiTloiEilHo r )i The LillcUon Harl-Davli Leflors « 

. ■ * 

PCrl ° d 

JudY EopHn 151 ^'^Spqrthig and Animal Paintings 1665-1857 

Brttlsh SportiS and Animal Drawings 1500-1850 

- . 

^ "T ^ 

■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■■■ ~~ r ~ r ' 

^pivid Mona)||iaitj jane Austen -Slructnre And jSociid Vision ’ _ .Jg. 

w , 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS: 

Politics Is tor People 

216pp. Allen Lane. £8.50 (Penguin 
paperback, £2.50). 

0 7139 1423 8 

MATTHEW OAKESHOTT: 

He Road bom Llmehonse lo Westmins- 
ter 

Prospects for a Radical Re-alignment at 
tbe General Election 

25pp. Radical Centre for Democratic 
Studies, 46 Bath Road, London W4. £5. 

MICHAEL STEED AND DAVID FAULL: 

'Flnl Past the Post* 

The Great British Class Handicap 
6pp. Liberal Action Group for Electoral 
Reform, I Whitehall Place, London SWI. 
HP- 

Shirley Williams's book, her first. Is about 
“the crisis of industrialism facing Britain 
today" which calls for “a quantum jump 
... a leap to a new approach”, the pres- 
ent ills going deeper than “the world 
economy pulling a muscle" or the exhaus- 
tion of “the conventiooal thinking of the 
post-war years . . . based on constant 
economic growth”. It is not about party 
politics. It could have been written by an 
aspiring Conservative, Liberal or Labour 
politician. The idea of a Social Democrat 
party does not appear, How unlike a con- 
ventional politician! When she should be 
grinding her opponents into the dust, she 
produces a fair-minded tract on the 
future of the Third World, the merits of 
the West German apprenticeship system, 
and the effects of the microchip. But so ft 

Social democracy appears, fleetlngiy, as 
meaning Kautsky, Robert Owen, Tawney 
("marvellously farsighted"). "Owen and 
Tawney are to political thought what 
Vaughan Williams was to music: pastoral, 
gentle, and humane.'.' _ Tawney’a- High- 
AagUcanlshi, as usual, is hidden; Indeed 

oa wdallmi owes a great deal to the 
™M°nfornilst tradition of brotherhood”. 
Wattes Is treated throughout In purely 
Knilar language. Mrs Williams is a Chris- 
Jiin and a politician, but not, in this 
wok, a Christian politician. Rather the 
rewrse; the exclusion of religion is almost 
Pouted, Abortion and other "Home 
uraoe Issues do .not figure, and the 
f^LV°J en , 1 of quoHty of human life" 
tor which she calls as a replacement for 
Mnomtc growth 'Is simply a matter of 
msiitutional change. 

nJ! ?/*, Wi,,iams is the heiress to any- 
“ 11 not lo Tawney, but to the 
romantic paternalism of the Macmillan 
easy for her to look ahead, 
minid*”* k » rooted in a past where 
Z™ WBre by their ability to 
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goad and others bad. 

She has seen the microelectronic future 
and it works (except for the girls in the 
typing pool, who will lose their jobs), 
work will increasingly be done at home. 
Microchips will “reunite the family”, and, 
bless us, “human beings will be made 
whole again", as the economic system 
becomes subject to “the requirements of 
the whole human being". Apple-cheeked 
women will sit at cottage doors, children 
playing at their feet, while optic fibres 
enable them to follow stock prices or 
microprocessors give them their daily 
dose of continuing education. We have 
here a pretty mix of Wilson’s white heat 
of the technological revolution, English 
socialist nostalgia about the future, 
English upper-class "back to the land" 
notions, and a dogmatic disbelief in the 
eternal virulence of sin and/or class con- 
flict. The microchip becomes the symbol 
of the traditional English fads. 


ByJ. R. Vincent 

the question of what to do with 16-19- 
year-olds, are creating a new consensus 
about the main objectives in education. 
She recognizes, as few politicians and 
fewer economists seem to do, that the 
general state of the economy is not a very 
good key to the workings of the labour 
market. (For instance, much of the pres- 
ent strain arises from an increase between 
1976 and 1982 of 1,10D,000 in those 
seeking work. Unusually tow retirements 
have coincided with the arrival of the 
Macmillan baby boom on the labour 
market.) 

Mrs Williams sees the unions, the wel- 
fare state, and the politicians as each in 
their different ways devouring their 
young; the unions by making the wage 
costs of employing non-adult or less skil- 
led labour uneconomic, the welfare state 
by raising the non-wage costs of employ- 
ment to menacing levels, and the pollti- 


»e doing an easy wrong, but one would 
like to see more evidence that she is cap- 
able of a difficult right In the central 
areas of policy. 

She very rarely attempts to tackle ques- 
tions unless they can be answered 
benevolently and within the moral ter- 
minology of the prosperous intelligentsia, 
(The exception Is her contempt for 
unilateral British nuclear disarmament.) 
At times her power to “moralize" her 
material approaches genius. She ia the 
only politician to have seen the need to 
popularize the EEC as a vehicle of social 
Justice, an embodiment of moral concern, 
a sort of Liberal party of the world. She 
can carry student audiences with her on 
this theme till one can hear a pin drop. 
She can even square the circle by coming 
out firmly against the CAP, yet holding 
"there Is a good egalitarian argument for 
maintaining the incomes of small far- 
mers”. (There had better be.) Mrs Wil- 




These Heath Robinson 
cartoons, which depict one 
member of the London 
Constabulary "Introducing 
total strangers in the park", 
and another striding out in 
sartorial splendour in a 
" Hew evening uniform for 
police duties In the West 
End", are taken from How 
to Build a New World 
(136pp. £5. 95.0 7156 15343 ) 
which will be published later 
this month by Duckworth 
with How to Make the Best 
ofThings (120pp. £5.95. 0 
7156 1533 5). Cecil Hunt 
collaborated with Heath 
Robinson on the texts of 
both these books. 



When it comes to matters directly 
within her ministerial experience, Mrs 
Williams suddenly ceases to be a Guar- 
dian woman and becomes practical, 
hard-headed, yet generously Innovative 
and constructive: in short, to be admired 
in the way which it Is proper to admire 
her, as the best education minister of the 
period. The . hard core of her book is 
about the relationship between schooling, 
industrial training, and youth employ- 
ment. Condemning "the abrupt transition 
from school to work", she looks to voca- 
tional courses starting in the fourth or fifth 
forms, an ideal, one recnlls, In the best 
tradldons of Mr Squters. (“We go upon 
the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby 
. . . .") There is a new practicality here. 
Th? idea, over which Lord Longford once 
resigned, that raising the school leaving 
age was a panacea is now behind us, as 
a So Is the ideB that the main issue iq 
education i$ academic education .for some 
versus academic education for all, includ- 
ing the “less desirable ones". Mrs Wil- 
liams wants,, as she wrinted In 1979, 
means-tested allowances far sixth-formers 
and apprentices, and points out the 
oddity of the Robbins system of providing 
art expensive feather-bed for those who 
have A- levels, while doing nothing to see 
that they get them. Above ail, she wants 
apprenticeships (18 per cent of British 
school-leavers become apprentices, 
against 90 per cent in Germany). Without 
quite re-lnverttlng the secondary modern, 
certain wheels are going toll circle, and 
the technical education side of the t944 
Act is belatedly coming into vogue. 

Her policy on unemployment Is really 
that it should be decently concealed. It is 
non? the worse for that. She writes with 
authority In (his area. She points with just 
pride lo |he Youth Opportunities Prog- 
ramme, so successful in preventing long- 
term yotith unemployment, so oddly neg- 
lected In public comment. She glows over 
the Community Schools, “one;of the most 
exciting, recent developments", and one 
of (he cheapest oplfori? available to those 
who, by linking contjnulng education to , 


dans by tilting the balance against labour 
as a factor of production. Capital has 
been made artificially cheap, or even free, 
labour artificially dear, with a resulting 
loss of jobs which the market would In its 
wisdom have preserved. Mrs Williams 
hopes to reverse the great post-war 
orthodoxy that the slate intervenes to 
encourage investment in physical assets 
but . not in human assets. There may be 
much in this, but is she wise, politically, 
to intervene in the incestuous relations of 
business and government? Given that the 
Social Democrats* chances of support lie 
in their outshining the Tories as effective 
defenders of a modernizing capitalism run 
by the professional classes and the 
bureaucracy, Mrs Williams goes remarka- 
bly far in many ways in sawing off the 
bough she is silting on by cutting at the 
vital interests of her supporters. 

On the economy generally Mrs Wil- 
liams is relatively, thin and unconvincing. 
She wants, not only “sober understanding 
of How the world has changed”, but "a 
policy of modest self-sustaining growth". 
Growth is not a policy; it Is o wish. Those 
who confuse the two things are like those 
naive investors who ask for high income 
and steady capital growth. Turning to 
taxation, Mrs Williams accepts that the 
party is over, but casts a wistful glance at 
a wealth tax, cuts in middle-class perks, 
and “over-generous" civil service pen- 
sions On partidpatlon, her talk Is of Bul- 
locks. Site believes industrial democracy 
could . bring "a long-awaited rejuvana- ■ 
lion" of industry. (The leading example 
to date was the Post Office.) She believes 
in a voluntary incomes policy based on ft 
social contract and "a national campaign 
to explain" ihc peed for social partner- 
ship. She does, not deal with the custom-, 
ary objections with any skilL Ot] the cen- 
tral. issues of public expenditure and con- 
nivance at inflation, Mrs Williams, resem- 
bles an alcohojlc who has seen the light. 
She Is convinced of. the need .far a new 
beginning— but in -the meanwhile, a few. 
small drinks will do .no harm. . Mrs Wil- 
liams maybe the' last politician one can 


Hams has grasped that In England the 
first and last question put by the thinking 
classes is not whether something works,, 
but whether It is moral. 

Probably because she is so well attuned 
to graduate Idealism, and shows a grasp 
of practical depart mental reform that 
makes the Conservative benches look 
painfully bare, she hardly connects with 
the world of graduate ’ doctrinal 
radicalism. There are two curious excep- 
tions. She wants pupil power on school 
governing bodies, and she wants to pro- 
hibit fee-paying schools. Her polemical 
innocence here excites a smi|e. She takes 
the US high school, "the school of the 
erttire community", as her model, and 
then notes that US standard achievement 
tests for entry into higher education have 
fallen tor twenty years. She argues with 
more complacency than zeal that com- 
prehensive pupils have been proved to do 
well at sixteen (do. well at what7 and 
.what about at eighteen? and, .if .tjiey.. do. 
wed, why. the obsessive secrecy ‘about 
results?). Her central argument Is that 
there Is virtually no. money available for 
anything— but the money can be found, 
apparently, if it is a question of paying 
for the educatfon of the rich.. Her golden 
rule Is that "if politics is to be for people* 
then the first requirement is that the 
powers of government must be limited". 
W|iy then does she. infringe her first prin- 
ciples in the case of piibnc schools? Not 
on the interesting grounds that they are a 
conspiracy against public morals, which 
would at least not be a matter of specula- 
tion, but thBt “the economy itself is crip- 
pled" by their existence. (Note that 
"itseli" making ihe ‘ economy a divine 
being, like a Roman emperor; and this In 
a book which professes to teach us to 
resist technological and economic impera- 
tives.) The sorry truth Is that Mrs Wil- 
liams, for all her competent Fabianism, 
appears to lack any secure cultural basis 
for her thought. ■ 

Mis Williams’s new direction turns out 
to be the mixture as befare. Her horizon 
is nc^t wide, and too many centra Up-qaa uf; 


policy are peripheral to her vision. She is 
remarkably good at humanizing evils, less 
good at slopping them. In I97S she 
humanized Inflation by taking twopence 
off butter. Now she wants to humanize 
unemployment by taking youth off the 
streets. Youth is her constituency, as it 
was Eden's; she instinctively backs it 
against organized labour. She was edu- 
cated to spend, not to earn, and would no 
doubt do it very well. Her class role, like 
that of Mr Benn, is to find ways of trans- 
ferring the surplus product of industry 
Into such channels as destiny and an 
Oxford education shall devise. Her new 
party is Britain's first true class party of 
the middle class. Liberal votera by com- 
parison being a cross-section of society. 
The Social Democrats represent a 
genuine sociological tension within the 
nation, not just a clash of factions within 
Labour, 

“Practical politics", «he writes, “is 
about ruling classes, bureaucrats, parties, 
lobbies, Interests, and advancement." 
Weil, yes, it is, and her case is no excep- 
tion. She represents a permanent tension 
between the slate Intelligentsia, the qual- 
ity press, and privileged youth, on the 
one hand, and "the deep conservatism of 
governments, firms, and unions" on the 
other. The coalition behind her consists 
of thine who have ideas but little power, 
property, or seniority, and she represents 
it well. She faces those who have power, 
property and seniority, but few ideas, it is 
force against force, (or the power to 
define a national agenda or create a 
mood, which she embodies, is as great as 
the power lo frustrate It. We, like the 
French, have our grandes too les of public 
life. One is the political youth of Oxford. 
The other is the higher journalism, espe- 
cially financial journalism. Both stand for 
reason and movement against the untidy 
sprawl and torpor of reality. With the 
advent of the Social Democrats, this cen- 
tral tension of post-war history has risen 
to the surface In clearer form than before. 

What then are the. prospects for the new 
parly? This is a matter on which predictions 
have varied wildly. At first it was seen 
essentially as a Labour split, a reason for 
Mrs Thatcher sleeping soundly in her bed. 
Supported though this was by the quite 
unprecedented Jack of positive public sup- 
port for. Mr Foot, it was denied by the 
failure of the breakaway group to take with 
it the Campaign for Labour Victory, their 
base within mainstream Labour. Indeed, 
the short-term impact of the SD secession 
has been to strengthen the parliamentary 
Right within the Labour party i Meanwhile 
Conservative MPs did their sums, and did 
not like what they saw. A Liberal revival, 
hitherto puzzlingly absent during this par- 
liament, was beginning to flood In apace 
under an unaccustomed name. By-elections 
were ruthlessly suppressed. The Liberals ip 
turn had cause to worry when ir became clear 
that under "prompted" questioning, their 
vote was far from secure . from Social 
Democrat attack. By the lime of launching. 
Ihe new group had failed dismally to do 
what it hnd hoped (in winning support from 
Labour’s parliamentary Broad Right, from 
any "moderate" union, from the well- 
funded Co-op, from European Social 
Democracy, or from the surprisingly hostile 
press). Yet it hqd progressed from being a 
Labour Party split to being an incalculable 
change in the structure of parties. Commen- 
tators recognize this. Peregrine Wors- 
thqrne bailed {t as r Suburbs Liberation 
Movement suited to n suburban country; 
Ivor Crewe, the Essex opinion nnalyst, . 
predicted that the next election would be 
about the pjacb of the Social Democrats ir\ 
the party system. All this in three months— 
during which unprompted support for, even 
.recognition of. the existence of the SDs oh 
their own, remained painfully low. It is the 
. public, and the “prompted" polls, which 
have created q still non-existent Libernl/SD 
alliance, whose electoral potential, in the 
absence of by-elections, can only be ex- 
amined in the light of some mildly surprising 
psephologlcal considerations. • 

In 'First Past the Post', an academic study 
by two Liberal psephologists, a careful 
. reworking of ■ .figures shows . how 
the Liberals suffer, much not just 
from • being a third party, but 
from -being a third party which is also a‘ 
non-class party. The most startling result 
is that (assuming the SDs did not axi(I) 
when the three parties all have 33 per 
cent of Hie vote, the outcome in English 
seats would be Labour 253,' Conservative 
. 207. and Liberal 56,- Even If the Liberal vole 
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rose lo 37.5 per cent and the Labour vole 
fell lo 30.75 per cent, Labour would 
remain by far the largest party in Parlia- 
ment. The dramatic change would come if 
the Liberal vote rose by a mere further 
2 Mi per cent. The result would then be 
Liberals 249, Conservative 50, Labour 
217. These calculations, which are bused 
on Labour and Conservative voters 
defecting in . equal numbers, show 
Labour's almost complete immunity to 
Liberal onslaught. For instance, if the 
Liberal vote increased from 15 per cent 
to 35 per cent, Labour seats would fall 
only from 255 to 2521 The problem for 
the Liberals is to reach the level, about 
35 per cent of the notional vote, when 
they begin to destroy the Conservative 
party in Conservative-held areas, and this 
Is what Social Democracy will achieve If 
it achieves anything. 

The outlook for Ihe Liberals or the 
Social Democrats by themselves looks 
profoundly unpromising, because of tbe 
way the electoral system works. The 
Social Democrats therefore need to per- 
suade us that an alliance of the two could 
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Williams in the shop window, and rejoice; 
the Liberal politician sees Dr Owen run- 


logist, Matthew Oakcshott, a former Spe- 
cial Adviser to Roy Jenkins, hasoccardingly 
tried to show that an alliance might gain 
more chan the 25 ,000 letters of support, two 
years, and a party obituary by David 
Marqunnd which is all that the sceptical 
allow it , History tendssome support to such 
scepticism, for the Liberals were in the lead 
in the polls not long before the 1964 
election, in which they won only nine seats. 
However, some conjectures about future 
patterns. If not magnitudes, can be made, 
provided one does not guess at majorities 
(which doubles any inaccuracy). 

The best way to think of the electoral 
system is to consider it as two quite dif- 
ferent countries, Labourland and Tary- 
land, which happen to have elections on 
the same day. Labourland consists of the 
269 British seats won in 1979, a year 
when Labour fell back on its hard core of 
industrial support. Labour seats tend to 
have large majorities, and Labour voters 
an instinctive closeness to their party, at 
least when it is in opposition. The 
remarkable feature of Labourland is that 
the Liberals virtually do not exist there. 
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most serious nnd comprehensive analysis ing the clnims which wages and abm 


of these three camps can be quite small reviva l of a predictable kind. If Labour m0SI s?rious nnd comprehensive analysis ing the clnims which wages and sabrin 
and yet destroy the Tories. collapses, It will not be because of SD a t|® n 'P'ed of the son of politics which u would otherwise make on the nitHxul 

. inroads: if Iuhnnr .I. _ socialist government should seek to follow income and mi allowing i he tine d 


Oakeshori candidly admits that if the 
new alliance got between 20-30 per cent 


inroads; if Labour returns to power, the 
reason may well be the impact of the SDs 
on the Liberal vote in Tory areas. 


Down and down we go 


By Geoffrey Marshall 
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socialist government should seek to follow income and so allowing the type of 
in running a modern mixed economy. expansionary policy Crosland firewd 
It is thus valuable that the hook is now J. E- Mcude sets out a derailed propcuaJDt 
reissued, together with u nieinoriul volume n new type of incomes policy triwl’«aH 
of essays by » number of friends nnd use demand for labour as (he primal 
admirtrs who examine the political heritage criterion nnd make ure of a ’system rf 
which Crosland has left behind. urbimiiiou to settle disputed cases. Gis 

How relevant Is his analysis today? The Rndice, while defending the close lab 
most specific elements in his thought (apart between the Labour Party and lhe 
from the negative rejection of a mussivc unions, suggests that, ns a condition fc* 
increase in public ownership) were prob- maintaining that alliance, the uds® 
ably three. should be expected lo commit ihcniehH 

First Was his deeply fell commitment to to the aim of a long-term Incomes poSq. 
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Mirrors by the million 

By Victoria Glendinning 


JOHN SUTHERLANU1 

Bestsellers: Popular Fiction of thc 1970s 


The animus here is hard to 
understand. Research is surely research, 
whether in philology or thc workings of 

r.dnnP'rl U»n „ 1. ....II! .1 


rtgd'ers: Popular Redon of the L970s Gencra| ^ a £ hor 

ipP Routlerige and kegan Paul. £8.95. n0 business to be so assiduous? 


Brstsellerdam, writes John Sutherland in 
bis study of popular fiction in thc 1970s. 
-brings all sorts of formative nnd deforming 
pressures to bear on the best novels und 
novelists of our age”. This so-called press- 
ure has been mounting for a century. He 
quotes Henry James deploring the stuff hc 
aw for sale "in the flare of railway 
bookstalls" in 1899, the thriving manifesta- 
tion of something that made nonsense of 
Arnold’s definition of culture as "the best 
that has been thought or sold". In fact, since 
culture defined as “improvement or refine- 
ment by education and training”, and the 
condition of being thus trained and refined, 
comes only fourth and fifth in the list of 
meanings in the Shorter OED, it seems to 
me that one need not be amazed if the 
second of the OED definitions of culture - 
“the artificial development of microscopic 
organisms" -should sometimes seem more 
relevant. 

Mr Sutherland points to the gulf between 
W.H. Smith’s 'Top Ten Paperbacks” and 
“the £5 apiece novels earnestly evaluated in 
this week’s New Statesman, Spectator and 
TLS”. (In the months between writing and 
publishing his book, the world has moved 
oa: the cost of earnestly evaluated novels 
this week is likely to be £6.95.) Critics, he 
says, have no professional tools for asses- 
sing bestsellers; the bestseller even does 
away with ihe essential concepts of text and 
authorship, since it Is often a team effort 
between agent or ideas-man, author, editor 
and publicity department. The critics don’t 
matteradamn to thc booknftarsell aitdrnr 
' die serious boDkman,'‘ihebcstness which is 
not respected Is that of selling". 

Thui literary persons have almost Invari- 
ably been hostile to bestsellettlom, seeing it 
as a cultural debasement, and the term 
“beitsellrr" - to Queenie Leavis, or Per 
Gedin, or Richard HoggBrt - has hHd 
pejorative overtones. Dr Sutherland hns 
aim looked at purely quantitative analyses 
ud definitions, such as F. L. Mott’s, for 
whom a bestseller is a book that sells “n 
quantity equal to l per cent or the popula- 
tion of the US for the decade In which it was 
Published." Studies of this kind are nccessari- 
ly neutral, and contain no literary criticism. 
Mr Sutherland declares that he nlso is neutral, 
and the blurb of hb book states that he covers 
“* “neglected grea” of literary criticism ns 

WfQ. 

bas written on Interesting book; but 
neither of these two claims nre justified. He 
not neutral at. all. He remarks that 
»PerseUers of the 1970s include novels by 
jwawniayn, John Updike, Philip Roth, 
** Bellowj Kurt Vonncgut nnd Graham 
feeae. but these get very summary discus- 
"M-Md some of them none, The only 
point he makes in listing them la about the 

hE lc !? bi % of bestsellers.' It as as 'if, 
'iihlti j 8 00d ”. writers, they do not count. 
iriTu ?L w !“ n rooming that In Britain 
Drak^'t 0 ^' C ’ **• Snow artd Margaret 
cfli?. i!* bav<} mad * the bestseller lists, he 
. h „ a 1 a “British compromise": though 
auihop may have doctoral thtseS 
^en about -jheuf; thiSy' may also “be 
ilnnfc 6 *^ certB ® n middlebrow infeo- 
* 5 ,he inv «®raTe middleb- 
'f’sroadlng public that may 
wher^fi^ S ^°** llcr '8 0 lbg the way of America 
' S2r*-! concerned. It keeps human 
mgs Utera |c arid Jite^ry persons human. 

lack of; neutrality is 
k, demonstrated By bi^ attitude toWhat 
marin •! ^ ’fcojtipgly scdmful quotation 
WStt* I* interestlng abodl 
technical, information In 
thi. hi (hose written after 

: "DhnttSSft^' ".by Nbjon's 

■rfiSfia* 0r ‘ffuH disclosure’’ 

say’Mrith, the 1 
brinieiri?i"? J^rocybnly an Insider could 
- '^feTftnRrick'tOtotw Arthur 

;• •iBrifaftp ;arid:|icdagbglc col- 
^VT ' rr ] tt^Ptjfll'. and he- 
■ hOsiiljty to ;a(! ‘this 

.’"grtndly tailed ’re- 

\ into ,his 

'' '' ; 


no business to be so assiduous? 

Mr Sutherland also sees bestsellers so 
tailored to the market of the day and to their 
short shelf-life that there is no progression 
to be traced in the work of any one author; 
Tor example, ns he says, "the latest Harold 
Robbins” is a very different formulation 
from "Lawrence’s later novels". Bui this 
may bc a matter of hindsight and perspec- 
tive; one might well have said. In 1920 or so, 
“thc latest D. H. Lawrence”. (In his own 
book, Mr Sutherland later writes that as 
Hailey has grown older “it would seem that 
his views have moved ever rightwards". 
While not very significant in terms of 
literary evaluation, this surely indicates 
“progression” of a sort. ) No. Mr Sutherland, 
is not neutral. 

Nor is there very much of the promised 
literary criticism. There are plot- 
summaries, generalizations, and descrip- 
tions of methods and themes. Mr Suther- 
land has quite reasonably chosen to 
approach bestsellers “by an examination of 
the apparatus which produces them" - 
bestseller lists, the publishing industry, 
publicity blurbs (ie, “the artificial de- 
velopment of microscopic organisms”). 1 he 
material is overwhelmingly American, since 
bestselling in Britain is still In its jaundiced 
infancy. The first bestseller lists appeared in 
the American Bookman in 1895 and have 
proliferated and become elaborated and 
computerized since. There were none in 
Britain until The Sunday Times ' s in 1970, 
which aroused much controversy. The 
battle isn’t over yet: Michael Holroyd was 
writing in the Observer on Mnrch 29, “We 
need to abolish those fairly meaningless 
- -beitsefierjists".. 

Bui in the United States they are 
apparently not meaningless, and “to sell" is 
a very active verb indeed. Bestsellers bypass 
the benign but passive bookseller who, in. 
tills country at least, has traditionally been a 
stockist rather than a salesman! The books 
go straight into supermarkets and on to 
news stands. Mr Sutherland quotes some 
startlingly aggressive remarks from Amer- 
icans in the business: “There’s no such thing 
as a good book that doesn’t soli" (Michael 
Korda); “We never use the word 'literary’ 
.... We say It’s a good solid commercial 
work" (Richard Snyder, chairman of Simon 
& Schuster). Jerzy Koslnski’s Passion Play 
was billed as “thc 'breakout' book bv one of 
i the world's ipajor- writers" and “his .first 
i truly commercial work of fiction” - as If, ns 
> Mr Sutherland xny$, Koslnski had nt last 
“got his head straight". 

To American eyes, British publishers, 
who are often unwilling even to reveal their 
authors' sales figures on demand, must 
seem crazy. British authors, loo: one mod- 
estly selling and modestly contented En- 
glish writer or my acquaintance was advised 
by her American publisher to go into 
analysis for seven years In order to develop 
a more properly aggressive attitude. 

Mr Sutherland goes in (Jetail into the 
American paperback revolution and the 
creatiop and marketing of superaeljers. 

. Since the 1970s was the decade of the 
“tie-in" - the almost simultaneous film of 
the novel , novel of the film , TV scries of die, 
novel - hc has seen almost as m?ny films as. 
he has read novels. He does not set up to be 
a film oritlc, and few of his comments are 
more Interesting- than his remark. qn The 
.Godfather, “Judged by most critics to be 
better of Its Jcind than the novel"; though he 
points out where, here as.InVmw, the plot 
and emphasis were changed for the purple 
of film. And it is salutary to learn how the 
finances of theitie-ins can be tAanipalatgL 
Judith Rossner’s Looking for MrGoodbar 
was published in hardback by Simon & 
Schuster, ip paperback, by: Pocket Books, 
and filmed bv Paramount: AH Ihrte firms 
belong to Gylf & Western. 

“Folklore’’ is a word much used Ip this 
• book and Mr Sutherland’s best cantfibu- 
-• lion To an understanding of popular fiction 
are his psycho-sotlpl theones 1 about why. 

.;^SSSras-^?s 

Rosencranues and Gulidenstems pis is 

flattering -to all the Rore^« Bad 
"ordinary’’ people who read him. Heblasses 


Jaws with Jonathan Livingston Seagull and 
Waiership Down as appealing to all ihe 
guilts, hostilities nnd ambivalences engen- 
dered by the new consciousness of ecology. 
Michener's Centennial obviously played up 
to an American optimism and narcissism, 
while British “alternative histories", such as 
Deighton’s SSGB, which postulates a Brit- 
ain that did not win the war. reflect a 
depressed British feeling that “we might as 
well have lost thc war, or not bothered to 
fight it". Harold Robbins’s jet-set minims d 
eW about the rich and powerful, Mr Suther- 
land points out, portray tycoons and prin- 
cesses only in terms’ or their social and 
sexual performances; they are the immature 
child's fantasy or what the grown-ups really 
do, or they are mortals' imaginings of the 
loves of the gods. Many disaster stories have 
archaic elements in their titles in keeping 
with this mythic reference - Inferno, 
Poseidon, Prometheus, Deluge. (The first 
meaning for "culture” in the OED was, by 
the way, “worship".) 

Robin Cook's Coma, reflecting wide- 
spread mistrust of doctors Rnd hospitals in 
America, "makes collective anxiety man- 
ageable", while the disaster craze plays to 
fears of hubris and fantasies of returning lo 
some basic situation in which “instinctive or 
natural codes take precedence" - the sex- 
ually excitable and thrown-logether charac- 
ters in Slide or Flood or Deluge or Heat were 
all, one might say, lords and ladies or the . 
flies. Mr Sutherland does not mention one 
possible reason for the craze for disasters: 
that they are all outlets [or a very real fear, 
and are metaphors and rehearsals for the 
outbreak of World War III. 

Mr Sutherland has an intriguing if far- 
fetched interpretation of Ihe spate of novels 
and tied-in horror films about powerful, 
demonic children and adolescents • un- 
natural tots who persecute, terrify, sexually 
abuse or slaughter their “perfectly decent 
parents". He thinks these are outlets for a 
generation or mothers and fathers whose 
naturally mixed feelings about thqir 
offspring have been repressed by the cheery 
rationality of Dr Spock. for whom every- 
thing the child does is "normal 11 and 
explainable and nothing to worry about. 
Parents know Inside that a lot happens that 
is not norma], nnd they sometimes hate and 
fear their children; and so Ihe nightmare 
children, in the books and films, and thc 
justifiably violent and revolting measures 
used by the parents in self-defence; fill a 
deep need. 

It’s possible to reverse this explanation. 
In my experience It Is not. only parents, or 
even chiefly parents, who go to see the films 
of these particular bestsellers, but the 
children themselves. There is no censor for 
the age at which a child may read a book, 
and no X Certificate ever kept a well-grown 
fourteen-year-old out of the cinemn, May 
Omen and Its ominous siblings not fulfil the 
oedipal and related fantasies of children 
longing lo persecute, terrify etc, their 
“perfectly decent parents”? • 

Perhaps we are waging, as Mr Sutherland 
suggests, a subliminal war between the 
generations. But when he comes lo 
women's fiction [sic] the evidence Is even 
more depressing, There has been an up- 
surge in the past decade in the. demand for 
“romance”: Barbnra Cartland has been 
required to step up her production, ahd 
Mills & Boon have boomed. (The men's 
equivalent of these chaste and womanly' 
laics are the chaste and manly tales of 
Alistair MacLenn. One section of the 
population, men Hnd women; seems lo bc 
(tying to avoid sex In books. The other half 
seems to want as much of It as they can get. 
What determines the preference? How does 
the preference correlate with 1 the actual 
experience of the reader? And who would 
benefit If these questions weri answered?) 

For that section of'the female population 
that prefers It that fcay. Avon paperbacks 
have had huge success with “bodice- 
rippers" - stories or rape, flagellation and 
protracted female humiliation in historical 
settings- All this may be entering to the 

rearguard Action of passive' male-dominated 

women determined to remain so. Yfcl lhc 
odd thing is, though Mr Sutherland does not 
mention It. that the blurb Tor a bodice- 
ripper quoted here could equally Vrbfl have 
■ been used fOr ; u novel' from- the so-called- 
liberated vanguard , by superselling Erica de 
; Jong for example; "She knew, what it meant 
to lose all pride, all pretence. And <a!l 


control...”. The two kinds of novel nre thc 
opposite sides of the same coin - the price 


literate reader, which may find an outlet ins 
Mills & Boon romance, while a bookish 


paid for the sexual revolution, but having girl's identical feelings are released ira 


more io do with bondage than with libera- 
tion. Mr Sutherland rightly says that in the 
1970s the women's movement's relation 
with fiction was “uneasy". Yet he believes 
that “potentially, the bestseller is a power- 
ful instrument for change, instruction and 
enlightenment". And therefore, presum- 
ably, for something else - indoctrinations, 
brainwashing? It is “subversive" now, Mr 
Sutherland says, in that it is "constantly 
jostling against the standards of convention- 
al decency". I would have thought its 
constant jostling againsL “conventional” 
levels of violence would be a far more 
serious charge. If only conventional decen- 
cy is at stake, then the bestseller is a 
relatively anodyne thing; “consolidates pre- 


reading W inhering Heights. To believe that 
if bestseilerdom were quashed the whole 
population would be rendy for the Virginia 
Woolf de nos jours is both unrealistic and 
totalitarian. Equally there is a child in 
everyone, even in the most “cultured”, that 
is answered by the irrational appeal of the 
bestseller. If that child is not fed, he is likely 
to mro nasty In the end. I would mistrust a 
person who never read any “trash”, or 
never watched it on the television. 

The root of the matter may be that the 
two cultural extremes - bestseilerdom and 
the campus-approved -literary hierarchy - 
both seem to threaten the individual. 
Michael Holroyd in his Observer piece 


judice, provides comfort, is therapy, offers warned that modem textual criticism “may 
vicarious rewards or stimulus" .according to be a totalitarian device within a computer ' 
Mr Sutherland. Thai sounds like a cross culture thnt omits from the study of litera- 


be tween a favourite aunt and a fruit lure the individual on whom (hat literature 
machine, and not very dangerous. at source depends". Literature, hc wrote, 

■was not a mirror of the times but “a 
Also it makes money. It’s perhaps mean reflection of the individual within those 
to suspect all those most hostile to bestsel- a masterpiece is not deGned by what 

lerdom (for reasons other than the endorse- b b 05 * n common with other books of Ihe 
ment or violence) of sour grapes. Yet the d »y- but “by what distinguishes it from the 
only serious literary objection to it would be others". Bestsellers are “a mirror of the 
that it prevented minority fiction from being limes"; but they arc also distinguished from 
published. In lime of recession, as now .that 'be others, by Ihe fact thnt millions of 
may actually bc the case. But the reverse is people want to read them. Bestseilerdom, 


traditionally true: bestsellers have subsl- by reflecting the mass-psyche, the mob- 
dized the rest. psyche even, seems to threaten ihe indi- 

vidual in the way that some political and 
Bestseilerdom is a consequence of wide- religious systems actually do. But the 
spread literacy and a measure of democra- tension between the individual and society 
cy. Now any girl can look like Lady Diana Is older and more familiar than Airport 77 
Spencer, and the peasants have at long last on a bookstall, older even than Barbara 
learnt to read. Why it should bother those, Cartland or the idea of God. We can’t 
peasants or otherwise, who want lo buy expect it to bc comfortably resolved. It 
different sorts of books and who arc not would be disastrous either for the Individual 
forbidden to do so, it is hard to explain, or for society, and in either case for art at all 
There are unexpressed emotions in the least levels, if it were ever to be resolved. 


Bernard Crick 

GEORGE ORWELL: 
A LIFE 

1980 Yorkshire Post 
Book of the Year 


“Bernard Crick's book is a triumph of the first order. 
It is an absorbing, scrupulous, original record ..." 

Michael Foot, New Standard 

“It is hardly worth using up space to declare just how 
good it is. Different readers will come away from its 
seventeen pungent and packed chapters with diverse 
memories of its excellence. 1 ' 

Peter Sedgwick, Guardian 

“In its thoroughness, and its mastery of a considerable 
volume of material, this is thd definitive biography of 
Orwell." Julian Symons, Sunday Times 

“One finishes the book thinking more highly of him, 
not less, as with so many contemporary, biographies. 
The overall picture strikes me as being remarkably 
true." • Anthony Powell, DaiJy Telegraph 

“Crick's analytical mind, combined with his mastery 
of the historical background ahd context, make him the 
ideal guide ..." Arthur Hoes tier , Observer 

“He has built up a personality - seen, yes, resolutely 
from 'outside', but still close up -which other, more, 
interpretative or internal, methods could iiot give so 
convincingly." Richard Hoggart, Listener 

. .. £io.oo 
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Trivia by the ton 


By E.S. Turner 


JOHN MAY: 

Curious Facts 

319pp. Seeker and Waihurg. £7.95. 
0 436 27438 8 


John May. editor of this book, writes: 
“Curiosity is defined by Isaac Asimov as 
‘the desire to know’.*' That is also how 
the dictionary defines it, though Asimov 
may have reached his conclusion inde- 
pendently. And what is the name for the 
process whereby people lose interest in 
the world about them? This is “described 
by Lionel McColvin ... as ‘the decay of 
curiosity*". 

With props like Asimov and McColvin 
to sustain him, Mr May feels emboldened 
to invoke Foucault and Borges to justify 
the assemblage of what his publishers calL 
a “cornucopia of trivia". Bui he gives the 
game away on page 3, where he reveals 
tliat the book is an offshoot of two earlier 
works by himself and his ‘■group", .4n 
Index of Possibilities and Worlds Within 
Worlds; “Hi rough out these years we had 
been accumulating unusual information 
Hint didn't readily fit into any neat cate- 
gory, hut which became impossible to 
throw away." 

There is. of course, no need to npolog- 
ire for compiling books of trivia; people 
have been doing it for generations. 
Robert L. Ripley, to whom May nods in 
passing, made a fortune from his syndi- 
cated Believe It Or Not! [f the informa- 
tion collected is useless, so much the 
better; one can have too much of rele- 
vance and significance. MuDiall's Dictio- 
nary of Stotistks, a work now mrely 
found in public libraries, used to record 
the chest measurements and lifting power 
of telegraph girls and the respective 
weights of burglars and Fellows of ihe 
Royal Society. 

All the reader has a right to ask of a 
book called Curious Facts is that the 
items are really facts and -reasonably curi- 
ous. It Is quickly obvious that May and 
hi* group have not tried hard enough. 
Their pages are filled out with- sayings, 
fancies, extrapolations and the dubious 
“discoveries" of attention-seeking 
psychologists, sociologists, professors of 
journalism and the like. All too tew of 


the statements are checkable, since 
sources arc not given. Among obvious 
errors is the attribution of the dying 
monarch’s rejection of Bognor to Edward 
VII. 

Here is a brief sampling: 

Amphetamines improve the ability of 
monkeys to read facial expressions. 

More than 15 per cent of Americans 
secretly bite their toenails, according to 
n psychologist at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

Dr Joyce Brothers claims that the 
average American woman kisses 79 
men before marriage. 

[The Armenian micro- artist Edward 
Kazarian] polished a hair with 
diamond dust, hollowed it out, and 
inserted three hundred carved elephants 

inside it. 

Note that the first statement is not 
attributed to any scientist, social or 
otherwise, but Is passed on as a received 
truth. The second comes from a 
psychologist who is not thought to be 
worth naming; perhaps the fact we are 
supposed to find curious is that Brigham 
Young University employs such persons 
(surely not 15 per cent of Americans 
could get their teeth anywhere near their 
toenails?). The third assertion is from a 
“doctor" who is named but not otherwise 
identified. Only the fourth item appears 
to record a fact, in so far as it purports to 
be a record of something which actually 
happened; but in the absence of suppor- 
tive detail the reader must do as the boy 
.Darwin’s elders did when he told tall 
tHles and “withhold the coveted expression 
of surprise”. 

As for the fanciful extrapolations, what 
Is one to say of this: “A powerful light- 
ning boll has enough energy to lift a large 
ocean liner six feet into the air"? Even 
the readers of The Wizard, in which such 
items used to appear, would have baulked 
at the specificity of 9ix feet in this con- 
text. However, such doubts do not worry 
the statisticians Q f Curious Facts. They 
tell of a strong-smelling substance sec- 
reted by -the -female gypsy moth which, if 
a gram were released In a single puff, ' 
would still be detectable by male moths a 
million years later. However, they shy 
from the calculations of temperature 
changes which would result if the polar 
icecaps were dyed "to decrease the 
energy they refiect"; all they can tell us is 


that, if this were done, the climate of Ice- 
land would become like that of Hawaii. 

The assiduous searcher is bound to find 
some rewarding facts in this book. Who 
would not wish to know about Ihe canine 
oral vice called pika which makes a dog 
behave like a vacuum cleaner? Or about 
those recurrent panics over penis shrink- 
age in the Far East? However, there arc 
some strangely uninteresting items, 
usually about people in show business. 
Nothing could be less surprising than the 
ten rules laid down by "Fred Silverman, 
Ihe wizard of US TV programming". We 
are told, tout court, that the author of a 
famous stage shocker, whose name it 
seems unnecessary to repeal here, died of 
syphilis. What is so curious about that7 
What do the group think all those French 
poets died of? If they wanted a few 
boggling facts in this area they should 
have researched into the great syphilis 
pandemic of the late fifteenth century. 
Alas, they are not greatly interested in 
olden times, preferring the froth of 
twentieth-century headlines. 

There are minor bafflements. May 
quotes from a tale by De L'Isle Adam, 
published in 1883, in which the night sky 
is envisaged as a background for advertis- 
ing corsets. There is an obvious link, 
which has been made before now, with 
the experiments in projecting advertise- 
ments on the clouds conducted many 
years ago in both America and Britain, 
yet Ibis information is not given. Was it 
perhaps lost in the general excitement of 
compilation? 

Although (he book has a strong Ameri- 
can slant, there are numerous titbits for 
the British reader. It seems that the 
(Grand Old) Duke of York lined a cor- 
ridor of his mansion with the teeth of 
horses killed at Waterloo; which is curi- 
ous enough, but not as curious as the fact 
that British citizens wore “Waterloo 
teeth” scavenged from the battlefield (as 
from the battlefields of the Peninsula) by 
self-employed gentlemen with sacks. 

Gastronomes may be surprised to learn 
that Britain has a gourmet service 
(unnamed here) which will supply a dor- 
mouse, electrocuted and skinned, for $ 55 . 
Social historians will find this revelation 
by' Mr May's group even more surprising; 
“■ n [>ie twenties and thirties there was at 
least one roller hockey rink In every town in 
Britain. When the war came they were oil 
converted into drill halls, and the game van- 
ished,” 
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Popeye facing the problem of genetic engineering. A carUmn from [W nluch appa 
Popeye. The First Fifty Years by Hud Sagendorfl 14.1pp. Virgin Hooks. 0.95 . 0907080162 

Fashions by the fistful 


By Andrew Hislop 

ANDY WARHOL and PAT HACKF.TT: 
POPism 

The Warhol ’60s 

3I0pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0 09 144580 9 


Best Bordeaux 


By Julian Jeffs 

NICHOLAS PAtTHi 
Chilean Margnux 

122 pp. Cl iris tie's Wine Publications. £5. 
0 903432 22, 6 : 


This fa by . no means the lira* book to take 

■ a single great vineyard as its subject Cyril 
. Ray has already written ^ fl ne history of 

CMteap Lafiie, published In the same 
set tes, and jn French there fa the magnifi- 
cent Iwo-volume weiik on Chfiteau Latour 
prepared under the direction of Professor 
Higoimct. Books on the other’ great 
growths will surely follow. Chateau Mar- 
, gaux, however, is the ideal subject, corn- 
great wine with fkscfoallng topics of 
, -soda!, orcrnleclural antl agronomic history:' 
Mbjeets lwcll wiled to Hie author, who has 
-;ajready , published an invaluable waft on 
the. wine families of Bordeaux and is a 

■ respected amateur of their wines. 

* • 11 ? e detwTcd History of the chateau goes 
back over three centuries : and; although 
land, has been bought and soMTrom time 
to, unuj, its ska has, remained pretty con-- 
srftnt at 600 acres— -a small' cstale by . the'. 
.- standards of the 'Iqjiduvvqecs btit 
largo by those bf Bordeaux, and orio bear- 
ing an exceptionally valuable crop. Of this, ’ 
•about a third is vineyard, the resi bring 
farnitand and garden. If Is' just the right 
size.to makq ai) ideal country estnic and a. 
In an admimWe position, not too Tar from 
Bordeaux, and stretching down to the 
Gironde, Thanks to this,' .through the cen- 
turies f( has attracted oivnera rich enough 
to tide it over the pdor Yiniagcs qml 
periods of depression; and, ; above' ail, id 
favour quality rptljer than quantity. ■; , . •/' 

The de.iqilfcd. 5 tcuy begins i. 


teenth century, when the Leslonnac family 
formed the property into roughly what we 
know today, .Thereafter for two centuries 
although the name of the owner changed, 
as it thrice passed through the female line, 
It effectively' remained in the hands of one 
family, establishing its reputation and trad- 
itions. It was sequestered ' during the 
French Revolution, but bought back two 
years later by the last owner's young niece, 
Laure. Fumel, ■ a ( formidable , woman. Bpt 
able os she was, she could. not raise the 
money without the aid of Bordeaux, mer- 
chants, who. -did. vary well out of it., Ip 
1802 i( Whs put up for auction and bought 
by n complete outsider, Beltran Doual,- a 
. Basque merchant who had acquired a 
spare title, Marquis de la Colonllfa, from a 
Sjranlsh noble family. His interest, alas, 
was not really in the wine, but -posterity 
owes a gteat deat .to him. Uke many ol 
the newly rich, he had visiohs of grandeur, 
and it was he who built the present chateau. 

. Twenty years after Colonllia's death his 
children; sold out ip Alexandre Aguado,' 
Marquis de las. Marfemas, an immensely 
rich Spanish banker and the' patron of 
Rotijm. In 1879 it passed to another 
banker, erimle Piltet-will, who on this 
.occasion' had. riiade.a bad investment, fbr 
the MtSdoc wht ■ hit 'Simultaneously hy ' a 
urarta slinpp' arid -by tvfo dfaasitoifa dlsCusis 
of lh$ vine; mildew arid phyllbkera. In 
, 1921 it was sold again, to a syndicate, but 
by 1934 ir was once more on the market, 
the victim of. another slump. and. '^succe& 
Man tir bad years'. -' . 1 - 

; ■ ,tl;was. rescued by Feign'd Ofifesiej wjio 
aet to work to ' reconstruct Ih'c estate: and 
bring back, .its ancient g(bry. But the duffin', 
had- brought about irregularities. < For 
Instance, 109.000 bottles of the rattier light 
1933 vintage were not bottled, '.until the 
-wine had - beep In cask for fopr year? 
butcad of ihe customary; two, and it j? not 
Surprising that the wine’s reputotfon came 
yhdor. a ctautL .Tho.Glnestct family largely- 


restored the Chateau's reputation but in 
the 1960s the -estate was once again In a 
decline and when another slump struck m 
the 1970s it forced them to sell. A vosl 
American enterprise, National Distillers 
wanted to buy, but the French aovem- 
ment would not let (hem. Eventually a 
Foreigner did buy It. A Greek, Andre 
Mentze|opoulos, who had made a fortune 
imparting grain Into Pakistan, had married 
a Frenchwoman and had applied his for- 
tune to building up the old-established 
; grocery chain or F61ix Potin. He immedi- 
ately undertook such massive works as 
removing a layer of day over a foot thick 
from the subsoil of an otherwise classic 
site. Since this book appeared, alas, M 
Mentzelopoulos has died, but his work will 
.sprcly bear fruit; ■ • . 


The Debrett Season edited and compiled bv 
Adarp Heliiker (219pp. Debreirs Peerage 
Ltd, -£3.95.0 905649 47 8), sub-titled “A 
t*gbt-heaned ramp through the .social and 
** latest volume in the 
publisher's list of general etiquette books. It 
gives* summary of the main events of the 
Londonr wagon and contains articles oir 
, particular events such as Badminton, Glynds- 
bourne, A«ot. Henley and- Crufts and on 

,0p ? S ch “ r0 *bruigc May 
Balls , Pheasant Shouting’: _ Bn d “Wed- 
dings'’. More up-to-date social needs are 
covered by essays on “Beagfoiols Nouveau" 

• and '•'Down on ihe Health Fgim". Amohg th£ 
reformation oq bail* end nightclubs there 
is advice on how to got there, what it costs and 
aod 8 M oflmportantdojesin 
m btti ihe i emphasis is oHhe htslo K 
nhal arid aristperttic nature of wh at .iu; 
cdllor.clalms alive anc( if. anything’ 
mote, popuigj than, ev6r>- The hook fa 
illustrated with tfartpops from Pundt and six 
- pages xrf adysrtialitg; r .;. ^; 


Those who aspire to social elites drop 
names; those who belong to them drop 
people. Andy Warhol loves to drop numes 
and collect people; and POPism: The 
Warhol 60s is no hook for sufferers from 
nominal vertigo. The high point from which 
this roll-call plummets is Truman Capote's 
“part of the decade" (1966) at the Plaza 
hotel where “you couldn't look over your 
shoulder without dropping thirty names". 
Describing the event, Wnrhol manages to 
let slip twenty-four in one sentence (thirty- 
four in the whole paragraph). But even he 
found this marriage of reality and the social 
register “surreal" — “a perfect affair tor 
Mad maguzinc to cartoon". 

Warhol is now Establishment — inaugu- 
ral balls and all — hut his status Is u 
fulfilment rather than a denial of his nascent 
Pop persona: "1 enn't see how 1 was ever 
'underground*, since I’ve always wanted 
people to notice me." (Truman Capote niui 
his mother first noticed Warhol when lie, 
unsolicited, started phoning them up every 
day). Counter-culture never precluded him 
from an understanding, even a celebration, 
of the currency of artistic success: “Wliul 
survives (of art) is wliol' the taste or the 
ruling class of the period decrees' should 
survive and this turns out to be the most 
effective work done within the onions and 
ternfa of that class." One evening in the 
early 1960s, when he asked for suggestions 
Tor his work, “one lady friend ofinmc asked 
me the right question: ‘Well, whm do you 
love most?" Tliflfs how I started painting 
money. “ 

“You need n good giilicry so the ‘ruling 
class will notice ybu" Warhol remarks. He 
went one better. He created n -human 
gallery around himscir nt his studio; "The 
Factory”; “I Just paid the rent und the 
crowds simply came because the door wns 
open". (The humans on show at a Wnrhol 
exhibition in Philadelphia were so numer- 
ous that the paintings had to be removed 
because they were getlhig crashed). This 
gallery" was a motly collection fuelled on 
drags, ego and sex or the lack of it. (Warhol 
- [pukes. the pertinent distinction in on earlier 
book, The Philosophy of Andy Warhol, 
between those Mint gain and those that lose 
energy from sex — he himSelf Scents to lack 
eveir the energy to put himself to this 
glandular profit or loss test.) The Factory 
vlwaf Tomcd a social dllte which was a 
useful fen to what Warhol sees as lying 
5JK d 7 e ‘ fna I br confrontations or ihe 
preos; ‘the minor scuffles at doorways to 
PS n ^* ■ ? »«Hety ladies were not eager to 
join tltfe' farrago.-, they wele prepared to 
“W tis ntembers'into their homes, encour- 

by the wiprds of one acolyte: ' 
i Here i |h fa madman named Warhol *ho 
brings, hls' eniouraftfe into your house arid 

v ak — en,lre m6vie in m ' 

Sy TO*. ^ ou meet him.” The 
dejhijbiiUy of a Wprqol presence for social 

r prom0lion bo ®W“ speh that 
• S2. Cra ? dwJ llfnou5 * ne8 would arrive nl tiic ’ 

S ry , a iT^ ^ < dc ^ ,iQn pile into 
theiq not knowing whal facial function they 

^ 8°'^ founts, or disgrace. . 

S ! -? 11 ,h(s ' al,ention “on 

SS'' Ihe: personality of “Andy- 
-;S; wasitoo impdrinrit to be left to 
Andy Warhol In pferson. His passivity (diet 


pills nui withstanding) ami his peKbnufw 
cloning in life ns well as art made him deBjJa 
in the adoption of his self by another. 0« 
of the "Superstars” (as he called hit modi, 
filmed followers), his hair sprayed si!wr. 
went us Warhol on a college lecture tom 
(the colleges were not amused when they 
discovered, months later, that they hid 
been sent ;i ringer). A dancer, hopingtobe 
in a Warhol movie, followed a nn 
nround fur u whole year thinking that the 
was the mun himself. Warhol’s cavibtt 
M tirade in his position of subjectivity « 
cine occasion even got the better of his 
business acumen when he told a WcstCoas 
maguzinc that “I don't even do ray cm 
painting". A hasty public denial was needed 
to calm the world’s art dealers, Though 
liuppy to have others use his name, Warhol 
was less thuii content when he was given the 
nickname “Drclla" — a linguisticcollabon- 
(ion between Draculn and Onderefia. 

Collaboration was on Important part oJ 
the Warhol Factory production, particsbi- 
ly of the films, nnd POPism was wrilteDsiiY 
Fut I lucked who wrote the scrrenpbyiv 
WiirhuPs Had — (n ’’nrclln” morietffhHt 
ever wus one). Billed us a reconiiiuciionoi 
the ileciide the book often offers a partiralu 
choke of historical iHiulmarks’. “Undem* 
wouldn’t completely disappear until W; 
nnd singular social analysis: “I could new 
finuily figure out if more things happen^-® 
the sixties Iiccuuse ... so many pwj* 
were on umplielumine ... pr if ®oft 
people started t nking amphetamine tow* 
there were so many things to 'to' 1 - ’* 
siirtorlnl unit glandular as much u iw 
tlicorctienl differences between AWix* 
Expressionism nnd Pop Art ore 
(The Alutruci Expressionists are nu®. 
boozy pugilists, the Pop Artists wnw® 
less virile In nppcaruDcc and pracftccl- _ 
leiirn of Warhol's obsession with ukW 
Picasso hud. heard of him und ihd 
Kennedy wus usstuaiiiiitcd not only 1 
dealers will he glad to hear) was he pawn"* 
lie ilid mu miss h brush stroke. 

POPism, however, is less 
The Philosophy of Andy Warhol ^ 
being ulninst free of proper names, to* 
mitigate what distune one may have wr 
Wnrhol imrsona with sustained, 
wit. Instead, we lire fed with pawV 
apologia which allcmpis to ^ slail \ m L. • 
hero from responsibility for human J 
lies among his entourage: "It 
someone wus issuing me 
with good chemicals und l^ 1 l "L- t 

ihpm." Though ut times claiming 
or much of the human setf-tteJJJ 
around him, Wnrhol does notice iw , 
of a shooting-rap superslnr 
strobe- flash ncross Pauline de 
and Cecil Beaton" (the »“ me 1 s SLt 
doubt) and that "a girl always 
beautiful and fragile wlien she 
have a nervous breakdown' . He |j 
one superstar: "Sure he Wj ° ' (] 

supposed), and I was glad f ft . 
supposed), but it was so boring • 

If you're dead after beingsho^^ 
get reprinted; if you sur ’" v< ; jhot 
write at least one more about 
Warhol* having survM “Sjyfcr 
attempt from a member for the n 
Culling Up Men feels a need to 
reputation, which; as headmits. 
been secure if ffc had died, . .ucadj--' 
an artist or a moral being .» • .JLjf j 
enhanced by his attempt^ ; 

valedictory postcript to his ; fr,e " 

1960s who made the final drop Jj*,*- 

so in the case of Freddy-who 

window lo his death). The nov y ^ 

the early sixties. A 

flames and Where to ^ rop n tc A -A a# 

nbqul right when they ll» c0 >. 

Warhol" under "Fashion • 
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The enigma of the Elysee 


By Douglas Johnson 


jgAN.LOUIS QUKRMONNEi 

Le pouvernement de la France sous la V* 

Rfpubllque 

6 82 pp. Paris: DhIIoz. 

XLAIN DUHAMELi - — 

La Rlpubllque giscordlenne 
249pp. Pans: Qrasset. 

L’Autre Glscard 

VsUry Discard d’Estaing vu par un Ang- : 
lab 

212 pp. Paris: Editions J.A. 

CATHERINE NAY; 

La dnuble mfprlse 

295pp. Paris: Qraaet. 

FRANCOIS MITTERAND; ~~ 

Id eFmaintenant 
Conversations avec Guy Galsse 

309pp, Paris: Fayard. 

JEAN-PAUL JOUARY and others: 

G beard at lea Idfce* 

235pp. Paris: Editions Sodales. 

Tbe rentrie of September 1980 in France 
was particularly rich in anticipation: 
everyone was preparing for the Presiden- 
tial election of 1981. It was expected that 
Ocorges Marchais would set things going 
it the “Fite de VHumanM" in the second 
week of the month, by announcing that 
he was to be the candidate of the Com- 
munist party, thus putting an end to 
speculations that the party would avoid 
committing Itself to having its secretary- 
geoeral as its candidate and would put 
forward Instead a candidate who could do 
poorly without seriously damaging the 
party's reputation (auch as a woman, 
Chile Moreau, or a parliamentarian, 
Robert Bellanger). Then, it was thought 
that the Socialists would decide between 
Franjob Mitterand, the eternal runner-up 
in presidential races (he stood In both 
1965 and 1974, and compared himself to 
Raymond Poulldor^ . a_qycljsl.wlto.WWJL. 
_ .dampiorrWrwHb never won a race) and 
Michel Record, who was (or who had 
wen made to appear) more youthful, 
more dynamic and more appealing. And 
im communist and socialist candidates 
hiving declared themselves, it was 
tought that the Presidential race would . 
then settle down and proceed normally, 
Wh a wearing monotony. 

But this did not happen. Although M 
Medial* pre-empted the communist can- 
“Miiuie as expected, the campaign did 
P 01 Iwt September. It had already 
52““’ Lalonde had been louring 
□ teaches throughout the summer and 
Qaraudy had been publishing his 
both in the name or the 
niovemem; M Rocard had 
wen photographed with his family in his 
JUBimer house in the MorbUtan, and a 
Iwiodalbt, Jcan-Pierre Chdvfenotnont, 

^ ° 8 * tn °wn that he too was hi the 
possible candidate; the much 
n!w ™ 0,161 Primo minister; Michel 
j frequent Interviews and 

!med to represent the nuthentic voice 
Qsullfain; a welter of Maoists, nnar- 
H,. . R? ndlsnt traditionalist 

Mnti+t ' , Brelons dlspersis, consumcr- 
leaders, feminists, Occltaniana, 
E?"* “fremists and other indl- 
announced that they too wished 

wps an anti-cUmix. Ati. 
10 ^0° the Mg candidates 
jl BD[{inn t0 “jf whether or Hot they were 
wnuldlSi JJ? teraod waf joined . In a, 
Gaullli |®J 8m6tlc rilenre by the official 

SS ^& ll f aCflue8 dliraCl Abovc ^ 

whE no indication 

5S £?;*** re-election.. It 
Rocai»r rvi the y° un *te loaders, bucH as 
Ind S|r2 e fc f* U ,1 th ® *®fr-w»OB radical) 
^ ^ ready 

SlIskM^^ 0 - ** im -9>«aton. 

ihe sophisticated) and that 

' (LTi^ V foregone . conclusion^. 

pafanfriB - 8tot-.np.has been cam- 

M otosperr, 
wln? ; in iep- 

perallted add 1 if 
■ Glscard yras prey to 

RSte’ ”? 1 ^Particular* to the- old 

unlucky office was apt to be 

Qr^A' /? d ® r tfte Third Reoublle. lulns 




son-in-law; Albert Lebrun was swept 
away by the German military victory in 
1940; General de Gaulle had been de- 
feated in the 1969 referendum and 
immediately left office; none of these 
completed their second term and it was 
thought that Giscard would not wish to 
imitate them. Perhsps he too was waiting 
for 1988? Perhaps, thought and hoped 
the journalists, there was a scandal 
around the comer (although investigative • 
journalism is hardly the forte of the 
French). 

Thus the campaign had neither started 
nor failed to start. It was a half-and-half 
affair with the minor candidates adopting 
self-important postures and the powerful 
ones observing each other with ill- 
disguised attention while protesting that 
they were not yet Involved in any presi- 
dential race. It was not until ihe end of 
February and the beginning of March this 
year that the French public was able to 
escape from the distractions offered by 
ecologists, extremists and eccentri cs wh o 
had been joined by another dissident 
Gaullist, Marie-France Garaud, and, for a 
time, by the music-hall comic, Col- 
li ch 6— and could concentrate on those 
candidates who represented the main 
structures of French political life. This 
was all the more surprising because a 
constitutional measure, taken in 1976, 
had sought to reduce the number of Pres- 
idential candidates by making it neces- 
sary, in order to become an official can- 
didate, to have the written and public 
support of 500 holders of elected offices 
in at least thirty departments of France or 
the terrltoires d'Outre-mer. In the most 
recent guide to the French constitution 
Jean-Louis Quermonne reminds us that 
the number of candidates in 1965 was six, 
in 1969 seven and in 1974 twelve, and it 
was . felt that the multiplicity of “candida- 
tures fantaisistes" could only lead to the 
discrediting of the Presidency as an insti- 
tution. While only a small proportion of 
the present forty-five or bo self-appointed 
candidates will eventually be classified as 
official and will appear on the ballot pap- 
ers, this law of June 1976 bus obviously 
created a new category, those who are 
“pressentis” but not "disignSs". 

The fact is tlrat this month's election 
will be the first under the Fifth Republic 
to be fought with universal suffrage and 
in normal conditions. In 1965 the pres- 
ence of General de Gaulle, and the sur- 
prise of finding both radio and television 
made accessible to the opposition, 
rendered the election hors sirle. In 1969 
de Gaulle had resigned, there was uncer- 
tainty about the future, there was no 
left-wing candidate present in the second 
ballot and the number of abstentions rose 
to more than 30 per cent. In 1974' the 
election followed the sudden death of 
Pompidou, the Oaullists were unexpec- 
tedly split, the impact of the Mitterand- 
Glscord television debate was unpredict- 
able. But 1981 has been on (he. horizon 
ever since (ho general elections of 1978 
apparently divided France into four 
political families; the majority consisting 
of Qlscardiaiu and their Gaullist frires- 
ennetnis, (he opposition consisting of 
Socialists and their Communist rivals. 
“Une filcction chasse I'autfe"- The ballots 
of April ?6, and May 10, thus constitute 
a long-awaited rendezvous, and since as 
long ago as. November 1979, Giscard 
officially rejected any idea of bringing the 
election forward, there has been ample 
time for all the parties, groups arid indi- 
viduals to make their preparations. 

There can be little doubt Oral 'tile result 
of. tho election will depend upon such 
modifications as caq be forced on the 
traditionally .firm structures of French 
politics, where there are no landslides, 
where certain parties seem to be assured 
of a permanent strength and -Where the 
division between centre-right and centre- 
left Is very small indeed. In these plrcum- 
s lances the- importance of .the way. In 
which Giscard presents, himself to the 
electorate , after .seven yean in power is 
undeniable, and one of the striking fea- 
tures of French politics at the moment Is 
that there, seems, to be little Consensus of 
opinion concerning the sort of man he is. 
or the sort of policies which he, has 
adopted In the PHl « is likely to .adopt. 
In the future. It Is strange lo think (hat a 
man who was Reeled deputy as long ago 

as 1956,. and who held ffoWtuial office 
for some twelve years ^ 

President, should now ho, described « 
“un thysthre <*t arts finlgme. ..And.tpw hy 
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someone who, as an academic, political 
journalist, and radio and television com- 
mentator, ought to have found a way to 
penetrate what fa difficult and obscure 
about the present occupant of the ElysCe. 

But when Alain Duhamel goes Into 
more detail he does not make himself any 
dearer. He suggests that Giscard is to be 
understood as a combination of Disraeli 
and Franklin Roosevelt. But this is only 
to make an enigma more enigmatic still 
since Duhamel sees Disraeli as someone 
who was attached to the aristocratic side 
of society but who also understood the 
reality of life, while Roosevelt was a con- 
vinced democrat who believed that action 
always required strong government. 
Perhaps it is a working rule that 
whenever a French statesman is com- 
pared to some non-French counterpart, 
this Is a sign that the author of the com- 
parison fa baffled, Charles Hargrove, the 
Times Paris correspondent, in an elegant 
and perceptive book, reminds us of many 
of the interpretations which contem- 
poraries have furnished, some of which 
are self-lndulgentiy paradoxical, "A Sten- 
dhalian social-democrat" is n neat phrase 
meaning very little, while Edgar Faure's 
statement that Giscard fa not a conserva- 
tive who happens to be a reformer, but a 
reformer who fa held to be a conserva- 


tive, does not get one much further. Mr 
Hargrove himself puts forward the idea 
that Giscard has to be seen in the tradi- 
tion of French liberalism, but creates his 
own paradox when he refers to Guizot 
ami quotes a particularly intransigent 
phrase from that unpopular minister, who 
has invariably been treated os a reactio- 
nary (there 1s a coincidence In the fact 
that Discard's grandfather on hfa mother’s 
side, Senator Jacques Bardoux, whose 
seat In the Puy-de-Dflme he “inherited", 
was the last Frenchman to publish a biog- 
raphy of Guizot). 

Catherine Nay, who knows well certain 
of those people who have profited most 
directly from Giscard’s support both in 
their political and business careers, does 
not hesitate to present a wittily wicked 
picture of the President In which the con- 
trasts are severe. The man who came to 
the Elyste in order to introduce simplicity 
and democracy into thB life there, who 
thought of opening the palace to the 
public once a week, like the White 
House, and invited four dustmen to share 
his breakfast on Christmas morning, who 
revealed to the world that he dips his 
croissant In his coffee, and occasionally 
disappears into a mysterious private life 
at week-ends and In the evenings, fa also 
the man who behBves like a monarch of 


the old regime. According lo Catherine 
Nay, he told Chirac that on official occa- 
sions he should stand exactly three paces 
behind him, and on one occasion brought 
to the Cornell des Mi nisi res a green 
leather blotter emblazoned with both the 
royal fleur de lys end the Imperial eagle, 
as if he saw himself placed firmly in both 
those traditions. Perhaps more puzzling 
still Is the Legend of the President who 
did not take hfa work altogether seriously 
<“le President sort-1 1 Irop7” asked an 
anxious Paris-Match), yet who also 
worked harder than either of his two pre- 
decessors, so that Maurice Duvergcr once 
described him as “un super-president" 
while hfa trusted colleague Michel 
Poniatowskl commented “il presidentiol- 
ise A I'ou trance”. 

It is not difficult to imagine with 
what close attention Mitterand has 
observed the man who beat him last time 
by the narrowest of margins (50.81 per 
cent of the votes cast, against 49.19 per 
cent). In his book tel ei malntenant, which 
fa made up of conversations with Guy 
Clalsse, he is particularly interested by 
Giscard’s methods or government. He is 
unstinting in hfa praise of him as a minis- 
ter speaking in the National Assembly, 
presenting his budgets with lucidity and 
eloquence— the best parliamentary orator, 
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he thinks, since Pierre Cot (others might 
have said since Paul Reynaud). Equally, 
he praises his accomplishments as a tele- 
vision performer. “Avec lui, on emend la 
(division respirer. Le triomphe des 
poumons d’acier". But this carefully pre- 
pared mBsicty of the spoken word Is not 
sufficient. To it must be added the com- 
plete control and direction of the national 
radio and television services. It is uoi 
enough to be able to convince, one must 
also suppress all opes i lion. Millcrand re- 
calls that when he was interviewed by 
Jncqueline Bau drier , the directorof France- 
Inter, she asked him what programme he 
listened to. He replied thnt he listened to 
France-Inter. because in that way he always 
knew what the government was thinking. 


dent. Marchais has denounced the regime 
of “cadeaux and chateaux”, and although 
his fulmi nations arc not taken seriously 
everywhere, there are many who speak of 
corruption and who would have been 
happy to .welcome in Michel Rocard 
many of the technocratic qualities which 
they feel a head of state should possess, 
but which in his case appear to be allied 
to a Protestant strictness aod morality 
(Rocard d’E&talng?), There are those who 
ate worried by the increase in the powers 
of the state in matters of justice, and 
those too who believe that Giscard Is soft 
on Soviet Russia. 


The Communists naturally insist that 
Giscard controls the Information media 
since no member of their own party is in 
any position of importance in French 
television or radio. But the authors of 
Giscard et fas idtes are more directly con- 
cerned by the ideology to be found In the 
discours pr£sldentiei. Giscard is the pur- 
veyor of a myth: the myth that there is, 
away from the tumult of political life, 
from Parisian fashions of thought and 
superficial agitation, a real and authentic 
France, “la France profonde", “la France 
r^elle", *'la France vraie”, to which he 
appeals and which responds to him. Yet, 
at the same time, Giscard believes that 
over the past twenty-five years France has 
been subjected to a hurricane of change, 
a more powerful revolution than nny 
Political revolution, which has trans- 
formed all the structures of “ce monde 
tranquille"— family, school, university, 
church, everything has been affected, and 
no-one can do anything about it. Natur- 
ally the Communists complain about a 
revolution which has taken place without 
them; it is perhaps ifatural too that they 
should point to certain fashionable think- 
ers, such as Alain Toumine and Michel 
Crazier, who are (they say) in vogue with 
the socialists and who adopt a Giscard Ian 
attitude of resignation when they con- 
template this revolution. But what 
emerges from their analysis ia the contrast 
between a Giscard who claims to be in 
touch with “la France profonde" nnd the 
Giscard who believes in profound changes 
about which he can do nothing. 

It is a pity that the leading French 
newspaper, Le Monde, has hardly tried to 
penetrate the enigma of Giscard. Perhaps 
as a result of certain disputes between the , 
present government and the newspaper, 
the President has inspired fit* writers to 
satire. They have noted that the more the 
rate of inflation grew, and the higher the 
level or unemployment, then the greater 
the popularity ratings of the President. 
Thus he seems certain to win the election. 
Witjt the prospect of the one man 
accumulating two septejviats, they publish 
the formula 7 + 7 = 0. There was also a 
nice confusion between the British royal 
wedding announcement (February 24) 
bnd Gbcard’s announcement of his can- 
dWature in Figero-Afagazine (February 
t iL Charles going to marry 

Lady Dl for seven years only? When the 
President's office published the statistic 
that he met his earlier prime minister 
Ghirao en rite d tfte 210 limes, and his 
arirent prime minister M Bane 560 
limes, Le Monde commented that a 
leader who had had tea'so regularly with 
. Chirac end with Barre could not be all 
imd. HI* private telephone number was 
given Ido. for those who remember the ■ 
old Paris exchanges: BAGatelle 74-81. 
Colucfte was never treated like Oils. 

It la inevitable that there should be a 
considerable difference in the way in 
which Giscard to being presented In 1981 
a* compared with 1974. Then, he was' v 
young, intelligent, successful, with a bril- 
. Bandy effortless career behind him and " 
ap assuredly distinguished career ahead. 
Blit .now,, the very .fect thpt he: has 
enjoyed pmyer for ib long to h diaadvan- 
tage: What was thought of is ability and 
sdf-cdnfldcnce can now be. held to be' 
iwetentidn apd conceii. Like Outzoi, he 
has to face the . apportion of many who 
would nofmally support hi? Ideology, but 
who have' been excluded from the 
benefits of:\hto patronage, uke ex- 
presfdent Carter he is the subject of easy ; 
speculation aa to which of hto mistakes It 
•will be (hat will cause hto defeat (Oucar- 
fer d’BsIfliag?). The union leader, 
Edmond Make, predicted a long time ago 
•that unemployment was the tin can 
attnehed fp Discard's coat-tails, others * 
have pointed to his government's haste to 
deemra that the murder of his forme* col- 
league,, the Prince do Broglie, wns a case 
that had beqn solved when It has.'aoti or , 
to the scandal of lib association with 
ex- Emperor Bokaasa and the persistence 
of rumours concerning a gift of diamonds 
from that source, or to the allegations 
that his family has ’ grown, notably in' 
wealth and power since he became Prqsl- - 


Indeed h is striking that if so many 
writers feel Giscard is a mystery, they 
should so readily agree that the present 
t s^tc of France is precarious. Professor 
, Quermonne tells ua that the government 
, of the Fifth Republic is "fragile". Since 
i the resignation of Chirac It no longer has 
' 8 dear parliamentary majority, and exists 
only because the opposition is divided 
and because there to the threat of dissolu- 
tion. In this situation, and because he haB 
never had recourse to a referendum, Gis- 
card has seen his attributions as President 
increased, but he has not Increased his 
power; therefore he to not ia a positior to 
carry out major teforms aod the rfigime 
is, allegedly, neither effective nor demo- 
cratic. M Duhamel tells us that politically 
France is ,, Inflrme ,, > and that while, 
industrially and socially, the country is 
advanced, French politics remain locked 
in a sort of fortress of conservatism, in 
which an exclusive idle is played by the 
President and an 6 Lite of some 5,000 per- 
sons. Hargrove, with a finesse that is 
often thought of as typically French, 
believes that Discard's manner of present- 
ing his arguments and his hope of avoid- 
ing conflict (that there was no repetition 
in May 1978 of the events of May 1968 
is one Giscardjan claim to success) is in- 
appropriate to the social tensions in 
present-day Franco and to the French 
tendency to seek for consensus by means 
of upheaval. Like many, he envisages 
Discard's success in the Presidential elec- 
tion being followed by the victory of the 
Left shortly afterwards and by his 
enforced resignation. The possibility of 
some type of social explosion occurring is 
one of the reasons why Giscard expects 
electors to vote for him; It’s me or chaos, 
he suggests, as de Gaulle did before him, 
but there are those who claim that if 
there is no change of President, no alter- 
nance in the regime, then the explosion 
will occur out of [lustration. '* ' 
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H occur out of [lustration • * ' haok doubly timely. As a guide to 

political context of the 1981 prestden- 
It is true that France is an authoritarian riaI election in France it is without peer, 
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state and that in such states authority to 
brittle and can break easily. It is true too 
that the prophecies of those who foresee 
a great economic crisis ahead are persis- 
tent and telling. But viewed in purely 
penonal terms, the discarding of one 
leader only takes place when another 


the more so as R. W. Johnson succeeds in 
saying a number of contentious and (as it 
turns out) prescient things without giving 
hostages to the future-the book will be 
usefol five years hence. Of perhaps 
greater significance, the author has writ- 
ten a book about the French Left which 
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reader to clearly acceptable iq his place, as manages to acknowledge the subject’s 
Pompidou was easily accepted as an importance without burying it in that 
alternative to an elderly de Gaulle, and aa peculiar mystique which Is so marked a 
fle Gaulle had been a welcome replace- «atore of studies of this kihd in England 
menl for an unwanted Fourth Republic. Quite the contrary. Johnson clearlv 
vtewed In political terms no bookmaker enjoys deflatihg the gaseous mandarins of 
would ignore the fact (hat if the Coin- French Marxist discourse and his potshots 
mu tils is. do not vote for Milterand then W Louis Althusser in particular are 


his chances are seriously diminished. Dis- 
card to reflective and ' he can be hesitant; 


— . ... (miuvumi arc 

always on target. It is good to find the 
peat man described as being nostalgic for 


way or telling the Btory (I use the term 
advisedly— he has a weakness for the racy 
narrative style) is to begin with some 
"scenes from French life” in the months 
of 1977 and 1978 which saw the break- 
down of the pact that had endured since 
the signing of the Common Programme in 
1972. The stage thus set, he returns to 
1946 and the Tripartist governments, 
recounting their achievements, their 
breakdown and the years since. There 
then, follows a section on the political 
sociology of France in the 1970s as a pre- 
lude to a dose and informative analysis of 
the run-in to the 1978 elections, the elec- 
tions themselves and their consequences, 
actual and forecast. 

TTtto is an original approach, but it has 
problems. Wo zip back and forth over flic 
same ground a number of times and some 
subjects are thus frequently mentioned 
but never properly introduced; there are 
also a lot of intermediate summaries and 
suggestions which arc buried in the text 
and never taken up. The picture is mode 
more complex by Johnson's enormous 
enthusiasm for statistical data in general 
and opinion polls In particuinr-the rcul 
stars of the book art Messrs SOFRES 


son to make some very tetiiag pdm 
about the electoral sociology of ran 
and its gloomy message for Comm iota 
and Gaullists alike. What to man. that 
are no sacred cows; even Shnoce Wd 
gels her come-uppance (suitably amnf- 
loged in n footnote, howeverl). 

Hie message of the book to tat ud 
appropriately summarized in a 
statistic. In 1968, Gaullists aq^l jhe Fff 
between them polled 66 per ceal die 
vote; in 1978 their combined Kerens 
just 43 per cent. The shift that has Hto 
place has completely, transforms! I tk 
middle ground of French politic* au to 
created, notwithstanding the syris* 
tendency to favour polarization, a V® 
rilntcrnl political struggle, with UDF *» 
Socialists competing implicitly forj* 
newly released centrist electorate. Wj 
has both cxpnndod the Socialists’ Bw « 
action and placed an intolerable sMi* ® 
them as thoy strive after the centrist ris- 
ers while romoinlng de facto tied I to W 
Communist alliance without wWw *“I 
cannot hope to win power. 

In terms of election results and cpW* 
polls, this reading of events is 
disniilfl nml nltnwA Johnson 10 VI r 


ry “ ana ne can oe hesitant; «*«*• ™n uesenued as being nostalgic for *"T DOOK «« Messrs SOFRES disra te mid nltnwa Johnson to * 

hnld^H 3 a w ° bs,lna{B ’ Bnd ho be the °. d AT 5 ° r lhc StaIln «l PCF, an w }{0 do sterling duty on every appropriate umplitisis on Mftwufl 

, cIaJm t now to be le citoyen ■ f** <<«■ thinking that has taken an Q,hw W- ™ 8 » deliberate: from (lie KCl ™Wto About the W 
rawtiWar. since he has been praised by inordinately longtime to surface in (he ^author declares hto intention he is less than sanguine, and in * * 

^ ^ a ?° beon ca,lcd te of his admirers here and 1„ of basing his study on what actually hap- 

CQtmnde-candtdat-, he never forgets, and Un, tod States. In this and other P" 0 * 1 rather than on theorists*' nt»- S!!L^ n r nT^ 8 |rou£s and 
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°“ C ^ ^ certain: Th? theme of the book is the histnrv ^ confoslon as to how . Il ,s nt this point, near the borfl« 


j- , *■ c| i Johnson sees as poisessiriB 
\ : *.t an d unity of Its own. Hto 


Remembrance Sunday 

k,,ec],ri H tire nliar mil, . ; 1 

my jum helweon (hti Bread nml Wl.io 
I aawa beetle n a dondatrn^iUn^ ' V ‘ "°V 
.. . March on collision eourfio.. , ,l( ho, lid nn( ( n j|, 

So fainllj-'do (iinc and mbiion hicpt, 


mnee, some of it In the manner of (amf 
drawn from) , Georgette Blgey and Alox- 
andef Werthi' Nbthifig Wong thero-*but 

•SSL Wl,{ ? j nccded n0 introduction to 
could pf obtbly djspeme 
■ Potted history, and vice versa. 

The other difficulty to Johnson's style. 
Hto penchant for ihe telling phrase, the 

eSdSS? a 5 ecd< L? and " P UDch y chapter- 
endiri^ ntakes this much jhe most read- 
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campaign meeting at Nancy In March (AFP Photo). 1 


unlamonted SFIO. 

It is at this point, near the bD0 ^Jj*i. 
that one begins to regret Just ■ 
Johnson's refusal to take very m™*' 

the theoretical pronouncements » 
protagonists, which he tends to 
smokescreen rovering their true 
potion with electoral success an fl 
party hegemony. Johrtson butiw. 
earned with the pre-history of 
debate on the French Left 
pity— that the New Lefi 
something seriously may be a " l, 
condition for dismissing 
question, but hardly a 
Johnson's reading of the in 
be crirrecL hut seen from. withiQ j 


A claim to modesty 
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f'eier Porter's remark that poetry is “a 
modest art” hits excited u guod deni of 
comment, most of it unfa vou ruble. There is 
a general feeling that he is somehow 
selling poetry short, und thm while one 
might nol actually wnnt to mention the 
divine afflatus nowadays (although some 
don't seem to mind claiming it for them- 
selves) it's there right enough, und to 
pretend otherwise is boorish or downright 
philistine. Yet in an obvious sense Porter's 
remark seems perfectly just. For although 
there arc excellent poets writing at the 
moment, it is difficult to sue how the 
achievement of even the best of them con 
sensibly be compared with (hut of Solzhenit- 
syn. or Heinrich Bflil. or Nadine Gurdimer, 
for example. And as to Ihe claim for 
"inspiration", of the poet as votes, there arc 
mo good reasons for wnnting to challenge 
that. In Ihe first place, to do so clears nwny 
the nibble of poseurs and hysterics; in the 
second, it creates a space in which art can 
freely stand. Mare particularly, perhaps, 
the call for modesty is the satirist's way of 
reminding us that his poetry matters: 

At no time have I sluiced by mouth in 
the Fountain 
Of Hippocrene, nor (if my memory 
serves me) 

Have I dreamed ever on two-pcaked 
Parnassus, that I 
Should burst forth, this way, without 
warning, a poet. 

1 leave to them whose busts the fawning 

Ivy 

Favors all claim to the Muses of Helicon 
And the spring at Pirene which imparts 
pallor: not more 

Than half a member of their clan, I offer 
my song 

At the bards' banquet. 

Persius' mock disclaimer (I quote from 
W.S. Merwin's excellent version) is or 
relevance" to Peter Porter, nnd not merely 
because Persius deeply influenced Martini, 
one of Porter's favourite poets. There is the 
more general point that the kind of modesty 
to whid, Persius- testifies Isn’t at all the same 
thing as hesitancy. Indeed, it carries with ita 
kiocf or certafnly of judgment which Porter 
dearly Identifies with and which he makes 
good use of in the opening lines of his 
volume. After Martial'. 

Because I don’t attempt those modern 
poems. 

like lost papyri or, Black Mountain 
Lyrics 

stuffed with Court House Records, non 
• seqtdlurs, 

and advice on fishing; and since my lines 
don't pun with niild obscenities in 
the. Sunday Times ; nor yet npo Ezra’s 

jn spavined epics of the Scythinn Marsh, 
Hie Florentine Banking Scene, or hip- 

, k, , but Its 

“ Northumberland; nor am I well- 

In is. -■ ■'* fledged 

m me East -Europcnn Translation 

' Market, 

whose;, bloody Tables tickle liberal 
. . longues; 

acspit.e tid* l make my claim to be n 

' . poet. 

who went to Rome in early 
nnood from. his ,home near Barcelona, 
wrter u an Outsider. Ho has the provincial's 
tw.r l 1° ^jacking’ the absurdities and 
. ii< !« j world hc Comes Into, Including 
r- . tot Tg y. -anti there to a deliberate 
a bout ‘much or his work, a . 
iwirL^i r accept the values which that 

■ S„'fe b L YaI al lh * >ime he 
MlSi-S hqw ' attractive it to - whv 

J" 6 leaVo home for it? - so that envy 
both “ftd •* mocking awareness of 
Wriilno ri ,0Ve '*P ar l in his satiric 

“Fnrernthl 1 Qf a fine car, y P ncm > 

■ ftoSf i y icw 'Of Failure". PArtcr 

iharvin this pew land the 
'•'■as ?hJSS Srasses root ^Waving as sulkily 

socil**; Hid , the 
n3v f S^ ’ sulkily fqr sllkily - 
t,our - grudged, 

ff«j,hg,.liic -muicontent.. . 
‘he earlier 

^ role came too 
• : Uw-cfradoift self-parody 

new Dakssull. 

„ : button, 

' ' .WB OOWutoteottL 


Love goes as the M.U. goes. 

The colonel's daughter in black stock- 
ings, hair 

Like sush curds, face iced white, studies 
„ . art. 

Goes home once n month. She won't 
marry the men 
She sleeps with, she'll revert to type - its 

part 

Of the side-show; Mummy and Daddy in 
the wings. 

The bongos fading on the road to 
Hasleinere 

Where the inheritors are inheriting still. 

(“John Marston Advises Anger") 
Good, rough, knockabout stuff, but re- 
deemed from journalese only hy the sharp- 
ness uf Porter's eye und phrase-making 
ability (“sash cords is exactly right). Even 
the celebrated sequence 'The Sanitised 
Sonnets" in The Last nf England, suffers. I 
think, from never being able to shake 
entirely free of knowingness. And the fact 
that Porter candidly admits to such know- 
igness doesn't really help: it's Chinese- 
boxy. Still, the sonnets have that scabrous 
wit which is one of the immediately recogniz- 
able features of Porter's writing and which 
makes him so enjoyable a poet, even when 
he writes clumsily. 

The clumsiness is an odd matter. I am not 
merely thinking of such journalistic lan- 
guage rs “she'll revert to type", though 
there is rather too much of that in the earlier 
work; nor of those occasional heaps of 
words that scrape against each other like 
jag-edged flint (again, they occur more 
ofien in the early work). More troubiingiy, 
there are strange moments when n poem's 
movement, and its controlling cadences, 
simply disappear. An example occurs in 
“Between Two Texts", from Preaching to 
the Converted, where stanzas of adroitly- 
handled inmbic pentameters suddenly col- 
lapse at the line "Gesture alarm at prema- 
ture burial", which has no discoverable 
rhythm at all. (It should perhaps also be 
pointed out that “burial'' is made to rhyme 
with “Ariel”, and that Porter's rhymes are 
by no means always the best.) Or there is 
the stumbling first line of a stnnzn from 
!*The School for Love":- 

Meanwhile, n schoolmaster is heard 
Praising the egotistic sublime 
And I demur. We live, I fear, in time 

And death Is a big thing Bnd bigger 
word. 

And in the new volume, English Subtitles, n 
poem cniled "About on the Serehio” begins 
with the lines "Shelley's unfinished poem/ 
must hove been written near the moulh/on 
the flat dull stretch to Pisa." You can't get 
much flatter or duller than that. 

: These clumsy, awkward, or careless mo- 
ments may be accounted for as the bnd side 
or modesty. They may even look like the 
provincial's determination not to take the 
values of the centre seriously, to sae art as 
artificial. Ycl this can hardly be so. For one 
thing. In Preaching to the Converted Porter 
has n vicious poem about those who favour a 
feclingful nrllcssness at the expense of art 
und intelligence: “Why sod about? Blood's 
running down the sluice /Napalm In the 
knickers, if 1 may quote Jcff./We need a 
new art. with angles all obtuse'* (‘ The Isle 
oft Ink"). For another, many of hto poems 
are unembarrassed. about their passionate 
interest in music and painting; and. they 
include some of his best work. For although 
Porter is a good satiric poel he is much more 
besides. 

How then to account for these odd flaws? 
I suspect the truth to that they are simply the 1 
price Porter pays' for his fertility. Ills 
teeming inventiveness. And here his being 
the outsider to -a great advantage. He Is, 
after all, the'Power the glftie's given us, Hto 
"Story Which Should Have Happened" is 
the best poem 1 kpow about a kind of 
England that's discoverable In the fiction of 
Hugh Walpole through to Elizabeth Tnylor 
or William TrevOr, and which Corresponds 
: to that particular nostalgiaTor a past which 
the English still like t6 pretend is available 
to them; or perhaps toothers, mort English 
even than themsclyes: “There should have 
teen the Old Manse- under creeper/wjih half , 
a sermon lying on a desk/the vague light 
reaching in -to, toudh the roses, - /there 
should have been herb gardens and 
popjes’V Copipated with the wit. and , 
insatiable accuracy of detail, in “Story 
Which Should hart Happened", Donald 
Davie’S much-admired “The Garden Par* 
ty” Is poorly Written and weakly observed,. 

‘ More important.-. however, is-.l'drier's..; 
language.' ‘it is truly «n inlernnlionid Inn- 
gugge, quite simply because it isn't like the -, 
lunguiigc or any native 1 English poet and- 
because he cui) do tilings with it -that no 


English puei cun. It's duzzlingly eclectic, 
sometimes almost too much so: us i( 
Christopher Middleton und John Ashhery 
had agreed to write a pastiche of. say. Huns 
Magnus Enzcnshcrgcr. (See. fur example, 
■‘Tire Workers" in The Last of England, tuu 
lung to quote here: I suspect that lire 
Hnmburgcr-Middlcton anthology of Mod- 
ern German Poetry, which was published in 
1962, hml a more fruifut effect on Porter 
tlianon any other poet who began writing in 
the l9fiUs). Yet what I am oltcmpting to 
describe is perhaps less a matter of language 
than of what such language can reveal. Il isn 
habit of mind, an altitude, sometimes and 
quite properly a pose even, that is extraordi- 
narily generous, accessible and responsive 
to ideas, to art. and to music, to the ihingsof 
this world; and it can therefore move at case 
among a whole variety of subjects which 
English poets typically approach, if at all, 
with awestruck solemnity or rasping con- 
tempt. Inshori, it is utterly civilized. Yet it 
is quite without the collusive implications 
which that word customarily takes on. (This 
no doubt helps to explain why Porter's 
civility in defining poetry as n modest art 
should have been so much misundcisloud, 
nnd should have nroused so much hostility. ) 
This language, this habit of mind, could 
perhaps he defined as a variety of latter-day 
Baroque: ebullient . delighting in creativity, 
and emblematically caught in this stanza 
from "The Tomb of Scnrlntti": 

I hate the idea of Spain, yet for 
Domenico 

I'd round each comer with its urine 
smell, 

tickle the garden fish with a martyr’s 
hone, 

sit in the shadow of a cuncered priest. 

So many slaps of black! The old dust 
jumps 

For American recordings, keyboard 
clatters 

like cruel dominoes - E major (ills the 
afternoon. 

One couid put the matter slightly differently 
by saying that Porter is a fit successor to 
Auden who. as 1 think Porter has himscll 
pointed out, was the first poel to find a 
language that is both truly of Ihe twentieth 
century and unrestricted, and whose wry 
comment that “poetry makes nothing hnp- 
pen" has been as much misunderstood as 
Porter's, and even more abused. The Last of 
England is dcdicated to “the dpcade of Ihe 
Nineteen Thirties" arid poems such as “The 
Widow's Story" and “Europe: An Ode" 
make very clear ihe way iri which Porter has 
learned front Auden that it's possible to 
have the confidence to sec things as a 
European. He has acquired a vision which is 
much more assuredly international than 
that of poets who insist on the need to 
imitate Corlos Williams or '“Black' Moun- 
tain Lyrics”. 

There are, it has to be said, occasions 
when this easy, delighted confidence can 
degenerate into a knowingness which to 
merely slick. Several or the "Postcard 
Poems'* from Preaching to the Convened 
arc loo Sliglit n joke to earn their keep. They 
are notes about paintings, small enough to 
fit onto the back of postcard reproductions 
of the paintings they are about: 

1 look 

as though I've got the collywobbles or 
I've swallowed a Latin Grammar: 
you'd never guess ihe things I can do 
with my lips. I’m seventeen and bored 

again: 

(“Domenico Veneziano - Profile Head 
of a Young Woman - Kaiser Friedrich 
' • Museum, Berlin”): 

This is the kind of jolting one finds In liter 
Auden/ It is witly but essentially trivial.^ 

Porter also shares with Auden n gift for 
gcneralizatiqn, for moral ; statement. In- 
deed, there are moments when Porter's gift 
comes so near lu Auden's (hat you have to 
nib your e^cs to maki quite sqfe that you' 
urc nO! in fact rending Undo Wlzz's own 
words: ... . 

The pity 

Of it, that we are misled. By. mother, 
•iiiying her sadness is the InW. hy love, 
hiding itself in evenings of ethics, 
hy despair, turning the use of limbs 
to lockjaw. 

Yci these lines, which come from "The 
Dalcgiitc". une of the poems from The C ost 
of Seriousness, art in fact utterly secure, 
and. "The Delegate" is a truly marvellous 
poem. TiiB' person: whb speaks is the dead 
wife of a pact, and jt is worth rioting that 
Pprjer has been fascinated By the possibili- 
ties of.dramalic monologue from the outset 
of his career, and that his convincing ability 
to inhabit either Jives, while it mriynot prove 
ap ability to “suffer-dully ail the. wrongs of 


Mon”, yet again makes sense of why he 
should say that poetry is a modest art. 

The Cost of Seriousness contains five or six 
poems that seem certain to lost. The same is 
true of English Subtitles . It is a volume of 
great power and beauty, with all of Porter's 
gifts on show, und very few uf the weaknes- 
ses. His ability to deliver memorable state- 
ment has never been finer than il is in the 
new bunk, nor more telling (though it is 
typical uf him that he should self- 
deprecatingly refer to himself as a “philos- 
pher of captions''). The poems of English 
Subtitles have extraordinary verve and a 
quite new eloquence, measured but 
genuine, in which wit is poised against 
melancholy in ways that are often expressed 
though taut, graceful rhythms, as in the 
comparatively slight poem, "My Old Cat 
Dances", which ends: “Moving one paw out 
and yawning,/hc closes his eyes. Every- 
whcrc/pcoplc are in despair. And he is 
dancing.” 

There is a major group of poems in the 
volume concerned with die process and 
experience of ageing. They include 
“Occam's Razor”. "Tlic Future", “The 
Story of Jason". "The Garden of Earthly 
Delights'*. “What I Huvc Written I Have 
Written", “The imperfection of the World" 
and "Returning", all of them good, and 
three poems of quite stunning achievement . 
One, “The Wcrthcr Level", brilliantly 
evokes Weriher. that "purc/cnvalier of 
auto-angst", speaking to the poel who is 
divided against himself, and shared out 
among the personal pronouns I, You and 
He. It is a poem which acknowledges iu 
savouring of melancholy, and in which 
knowingness is deployed as intensely se- 
rious wit, as it is in “At Lake Massaciucco- 
ir. and the wonderful “The Unfortunate 
Isles”, nbout which the “dictionary of 
discontinuity" finally remarks 

“there stands 
the Principality of Childhood reduced 
to a crumpled letter, there a rain tank 
rusting into ennna flowers which marks 
tlic courtliness of love.- Nobody weeps 
> hare 


for what he's lost, since everything is 

home. 

Each is a creature calming himself 
with more anxiety. The prevailing wind 
Wows memory in your fucc. and up lhc 

bench 

the harmonics of death return la breed." 
Rnndull Jarrell would have understood just 
how well Porter uses run-on lines in this 
passage. 


The other major group of poems in 
English Subtitles have to do with memories 
nr a dead wife. (The groups nre in a sense- 
linked by dreams, and the word itself occurs 
some twenty times in Ihe volume.) The 
memories are not only uf her. they arc also 
hers, as in "Alee si is and the Poel", which, if 
it isn't quite as good as “The Delegate", is 
nonetheless a poem of urgent authority. 
The same can be said of "Good Ghost, 
Gnunt Ghost” and "All the Difference in 
the World". This latter poem has a biller 
truthfulncs of statement, a difficult, hard 
honesty, between which and sincerity there 
is, ns the apparently casual title implies, all 
the difference in the world. “Between 
wounds made by words/nnd the enduring 
silence uf those/who can talk of iovc/only in 
the cadences or mcinoiy'*. Other -good 
poems are “Addio Senza Rancor”, and 
"Talking to You Afterwards". The volume 
closes with a dramatic poem of the utmust 
command, “Landscape with Orpheus”. 
Orpheus is subtly presented ns a composite 
figure, and the landscape though which he 
moves is at once mythical nnd modern, a 
blend ol Poussin-likc classicism and twen- 
tieth-century Australia. Hie poem Itself is a 
dream re-wind as of nn old film, a viewing, 
now distanced, now foreshortened, of 
Orpheus’s eager, reluctant journey into the 
dark, unknowable, beckoning future, of his 
wish to return, his wanting and not wanting 
to take the inevitable step from his begin- 
nings. The theme is familiar, the ircatmeni 
utterly original, and ihm is true for several 
poems ol English Subtitles. To say that 
Peter. Porter is one or the best poets now 
writing is not, I think, to make nn immodest 

clqftrw ■ • 


The arts of language 


DESIRE IN LANGUAGE 
A Semiotic Approach to 
Literature and Art - 

Julia Kristeva. Edited by Leon S. 
Roudiez:"Ki\s)m'smms emireiy 
new accurate not through scientific purl- 
tanism, bul because il lakes up all ihe 
space it deals with, fills it precisely, 
making it necessary for anyone wio 
counts himself out to reveal himself as 
an opponent or censoC— Roland 
Barihes 320 pages cloth $22.00 : 

THE ABSOLUTE COMIC 

Edith Kem. Here is a masterful analy- 
sis of iho often violenL fiequenily immo- 
ral. forever liberating nature al farcical 
and grotesque comedy from Aristo- 
phanes. Chaucer and Boccaccio lo 
•Molise. Kafka. Becked, and Nabokov 
Edith Kern illuminates Ihe grammar ol 
Ihe idiom as well as its most important 
elemenl me male and female trickster 
figures with [heir inlrigumg duality as. 
saints and sinners, 
doth $24.05 ;*Wi 

DEATH IN LITERATURE - 

Robert F. Wfalr, Editor. Brings together 
over 100 selections .o! poetry fiction. . 
essays, biographies, journals and letters 
from 230Q.B.G: : lo ihe present. Repre- 
senting traditions as diverse as those of 
Greece. China; India. Russia. England . 
and America, this anthology features : ■ 
Ihe work of writers largely unknown 
to Ihe English-speaking world as 
well as such eelebraleo ligurcs as - 
Homer Shakespeare.. Milton. Dickinson. 
Frost. Solzhenilsyn. John Gunlhcr 
James Agee, Albert Camus. C S Lewis. ' 
Sylvia Plain, and Inman Capole. 

432 pages clolh$32 50. 
paper $13.00 . 
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PROUST AND 
THE ART OF LOVE 
Tha Aesthetics ol Sexuality in 
the Life, Times, and Art of 
MarcBf Proust 

J.E. Rivers. Exploring Ihe interplay of 
sexuality and culture that formed Proust 
the man arid the arlisl. J E. Rivers offers 
“ -a courageous thesis sustained from 
beginning Id end and backed by edraor- 
dinaty erudition!' — Wallace Fowlie 
'A remarkable study, and one that 
very much needed to be done:' 
—Germaine Bree 
312 pages cloth S2925 

LITERATURE OF 
THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 

Hualing Nieh. Editor. The first exten- 
sive collection of Chinese literary criti- 
cism. poems, fables, and essays ,liom 
Ihe Hundred Flowers movement ol 
1956-57 “Historians of modern China 
will find it pailiculatiy-valuable for its ■ 
pdweriuf jiAiaposjlion of tha fictfons 
ol.-lhe mitf-50's wilh Ihecrllicisms lhey ; 
aroused:'— Prof. Jqnaihan.Spenco. *. • 
file University,- 

Modern Mia Literature Series. ' 

Vbl. I: Criticism and Polemics .' 

337 jSp. $35 75 . - 1 ■ V- 

Vol. Il Poeiry arid Fiction' ' " 

618 pp. $55.25 
The sei. $84 50/. . 

FAULKNER AND 
BLACK-WHITE RELATIONS 
A Psychoanalytic Approach 

Lee Clinton Jenkins. The -authgr 
approaches Faulkner from Ihe viewpoint 
ol. emerging black consciousness. His 
main concern' is wilh Ihe psychology of 
relations between blacks and whites in 
the major works. 288 pages 
ciOifi $26.00 -,'v 
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A spectacle of rage 


Getting the wind up Cumbrian comment Empire of the stars 



By Anne Duchgne 

DESMOND HOGAN: 

Children or Lir 

136np. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

0 241 10608 7 

Desmond Hogan's dust-cover photograph 
is conscientiously offhand: a thick-set young 
man looking ungainly on a park bench; 
shirlless forearms protruding from short 
Jacket-sleeves; a confusion of collars with 
loosened tie; the eyes, in sunlight, quite 
invisible. It is attributed to one Michael 
Gallagher — a friend, presumably; If not. 
apparently an enemy. Such nonchalance. 


drenofUr", the title story. So is the author. Mr Hogan's Ireland is a desolate land. * - B~" possibly diabolic fire ih 

of course. The element of autobiography is swept by rain and blood, blighting all hope D c . early for the vacation i *■» 

strengthened when the stories are put and promise. Dublin, “that curdling town", Uy lllOIllflS oUtClltlC half of the book Del and T ^ let80 ^ 

together. Understandably so: “left with this still holds some small comforts (“recognis- Shadowland Itself to be "h tmtl k 

odd quarrel oflrishness". as he somewhere mg the cherries in Bewlcy's bun* meant peter STRAUB* mnglc by Del's uncle ir. l# 

puis it. Mr Hogan is demonstrating his own recognising that you were back” I, but is * an aaeine and ? Co *®* 

experience, to express the quarrel even if only in thl end slightly less baleful than £5 95 ,hc * 

he evidently feels no hope of resolving it. Belfast, “city of searing blackness 1 .', where n ~~ a sorl of supernatural 

As to the Children of Lir. these were “the young wereendowed with the centuries _ Shadowland (though the 2®! 

“young people turned into swans, destined m apfl.centunesoffear.ofsiegc.ofbhnd description “storyteller" has been ? ,ands for the realm of magic and hu. 

to be swans until Christianity came to hatreds and winnow, ng Ugan breezes". used h “ n general) is his New Englfnd^ 

Ireland. But when the bells of Christianity Religion, it should have been said already novelist that it has acquired a slightly , 8C mansion with all the gothicconn. 

sounded they shed their swans' apparel only perhaps, adds very scant fires to Mr unsavoury reputation. The writer, el i™* **** > vwrewH, J 

to find they were no longer young and Hogan s distress: Our Lady of the Sorrows, publishers* blurbs are fond of using it as Undcr " age f a,a ,n °rgm ? who bean an 

beautiful but old and shrivelled”. The like the bishop at the party, makes a brief a synonym for “novelist", a far more Un ^ flnn ^ re scmblance to Jodie Pone, 

legend is read quite incidentally by the appearance, in the rain-soaked kiosks or grandiose and less folksy term which j?, ne b “ l ,wo forWd *« root* 

Desmond of the story, a young schoolmas- Knock, only to be dismissed. The error, it is conveys a potentially embarrassing not- ”8 H 'nsl this setting the final psychic bat- 

ter, while a pupil's mother, once a prostitute implied, Is wider than this, and more i on 0 f technical and stylistic skill The e between Tom, an unwilling but mt. 

in Liverpool, is persuading him to take wicked. The spectacle of rage is always defensive gambit suggests, correctly thal T T glcian ’ nnd Coleman C6 I|b * \ 


possibly diabolic fire- the sctea , . 
early for the vacation In n,, cbfe ‘ 
half of the book. DelL Wm J!^ 
ShadnwIonH lioir ... ® * I * W 1 to 


Shadowland Itself, to be SSj 
innate bv is 


whether amiable or aggressive, makes one ,n L, * er P aol » ,s persuading him to take wicked. The spectacle of rage is always 
hesitate to claim the Intimacy even of more interest in her son (later to become a awesome when there is grief behind It. 
praising the book. But the risk must be ran: ma * e P rost ' ,ute * n Dublin). The antique, Desmond Hopn at present feels such rage; 
the thirteen "storicS from Ireland" (six of ™ mant,c symbol of the legend holds good but also agreeably entertains us, by giving 
them unpublished before) in Children of Lir for the sense of ir,, P 0,c 9 c< and loss in all the us glimpses of what we are prepared to 
are fnscinating not only because their writer s ‘°ries; but does no ‘ convey all their rBge. accept as modern fable. 

hue a start irailar I nrnnin naff Pnr bI.ami. 


used so frequently to excuse the bad ■- ®? ncra \ 8 , New estate. ■ 

novelist that it has acquired a slightly J™ wb h a 'l the gothic conn- 
unsavoury reputation. The writers of bldden ,unne,s i * werewolf, m 

publishers* blurbs are fond of using it as • a,a l ,,or SPM who bean aa 

a synonym for “novelist", a far more nnd y resemblance to Jodie 

grandiose and less folksy term which Aani . forbidden room, 

conveys a potentially embarrassing not- .J* h-, S tl ng ,he flnal Psychic bal- 
lon of technical and stylistic skill. The . mn • Tom ’ fla . unwilling but pot- 
defensive gambit suggests, correctly, thal D , QVe j ‘ nnd Co,eman h 

Itxflu ha,,. ...1,1. OUI. 


has a particular, laconic gift Tor story- 
telling, but because they passionately try to 
define what it feels like to be a young 
Irishman today, a condition most people 
need help In appreciating better. 

The rather ill-written blub misleadingly 
suggests that “violence Is dealt with" in the 
stories. They deal, on the contrary, with the 
pain and loss and hopelessness which it 
engenders. Thoughts of violence inevitably 
arc a leitmotif, and quite uncompromising: 
"once you stir the waters ol death you can't 
get away from the notion ordeatli. the death 
of conscience, the death of decision, the 
death or common sense". Patrick Pearse 
himself receives disobliging comment in 
several stories; sa far as Mr Hogan is 
concerned, one soon gathers, Yeats's "terri- 
ble beauty” would have been much better 
absorbed. 


Hard to bare 


defensive gambit suggests, correctly, thal D , QV _j L * nnd 00,608,1 b 
stories have very little to do with nov- H 3 

els, or at least with novelistic merits Straub deals well with the blam™ 
and, Incorrectly, thal by spinning a neat et lumiire of spectra] effects bm J 
yam the insufficient writer establishes best moments in the book stem fimnVa 
his memberahip of a different but equal- Jokey recognition of the limitations <rf 
y ^pectabte dub - the sort of story- his genre. His demons are to las- 
teller Walter Benjamin had in mind in faced than some. They make jokwtboS, 
his essay lamenting the death of the they probably can't take iheaTnd 

form. th>>r* ic a ... l. J J 


By Peter Kemp 


NINA BAWDENi 
Walking Naked 
221pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

0 333 31304 6 

Nina Bawden's novel opens with a man 
standing naked in front of his wardrobe, 
wondering whnt to wear. It ends with 
his wife, a novelist given to dressing 
herself up in the “comforting garment” 
of fiction, facing "the naked truth", 
Neat but with a tendency towards the 
over-explicit, the story that links these 
two points is about “A married couple. 
Their children, their parents, a day in 
their lives. How people keep going." 

The last aspect is a crucial one. Prof- 
essionally adept at making patterns. 


V One of the brash parvenues of the 

. gothic genre, Stephen King, supplies the 

the games she played as a girl in the ,m P dma, ur for Shadowland : “A long 
East End streets with "the right games. ““Wl w j ,h an old Wend who 
the games thal fitted the system", which kno ) v8 ,be . p gh ‘ stories— all the good 
her husband encountered at his expens- SIor ' e *- ■ • ■ Its going to sell billions of 
ive schools. Her children try lo neutral- 5° plCB ‘ (Perhaps “vendatur" would be a 
ize their fears by playing at Monsters or ,} XtT , term for “ e P°P ular practice of 
Bloody Axe-Murderers. Her raother-in- aUow,ng bestsellers lo nominate their 


law keeps boredom at bay with bridge. 
Her husband tones up his physique, 
self-esteem, and career-prospects by 


successors.) Like King, Peter Straub has 
a string of creepy bestsellers behind 
him, but he knows that he is a new arr- 


faced than some. They make jokes tboogh 
they probably can't take them, nd 
there is a convincing sense of biukttic 
surprise about some of hb other manife- 
stations — when the devil appeari |o 
Tom Flanagan, It’s noted that he's ton- 
ing a pair of Bass Weejuns. 

In the end it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that Straub Is embarrassed by his 
material; and it is easy to see why. Tht 
naturalistic novel, intent on the charac- 
ters and manners of everyday life, cat- 
not readily cope with a scene In which 
one of those characters Is turned into a 
sparrow. Such an event, In the btiod, 


mm . . . , , hi nit vuuuviiiiiH juarmcKM 

This may nutter some Irish dovecotes; of fiction, facing "the naked truth", 
but Irish perspectives are Changing and Mr Neat but with a tendency towards (he 
Hogan must, one hopes, be speaking for over-explicit, the story that links these 
most of his generation. His protagonists - , wo palm, | s Hbout married 
barring two sisters bemused by an Amer- Thefr children, their parents, a day in 
ican pilot — are all male, and about the their lives. How people keep sotna " 
same age: old enough to have Brendan _. . *' 

Behan’s - funeral as a potent childhood Tl,e ,ast flS P ecl is a cnJciBl Dne - Prof - 

memory. The ir' Grafton Street, that fs to assIona, Iy adept at making patterns, 

. say, echoes with reedy, faded fipwer-pawer , iwvelist-nanatpr, .adroitly 

' (a* all IfeUnd: "linkers were to be seen Lit PS** 0 day ialb t . v i „ . - , . • - . 

the town and English hippies behaving like a of her life. Association and 

1 linkers", oqe story notes);' they may. at anao »’ diaw key episodes from her ^ 

appropriate rimes in the past, have gone to ,nte,c yt ^ the present happen- N^rctL^lo hl 

Amsterdam or California Ihemselves. They '*** build up. a pervasive sense of t £ v f H nH m 

still Vend to many young, but- to divorce, ^curiiy. Regularly, Laura. h troubled „ U " '“" Si, d r ^ , P S 

; artd may even be placidly bisexual, they b * 8 n j8 h ‘ Diare about a large house. In ° f Sf 

possibly "at seventeen walked the local tb|s ’ . lil6rc ls on « "safe rao m" where “ 'tlu* * ^ 

hurilngpHchiiritli petitions agBlnst the war P*°P la ,a uith and talk, surrounded by ° 0tea hoy ( flcll0D , cai ? ** 

• In Viet dam". They almost certainly know, amenities,; Everywhere else, 

• or know; of; somebody killed in the IRA. j™* 1 * dilapidation floor-boards rot; 

; Bombs and miiMers in Dublin and Belfast boles gape between the *a frets; .walls 
ha vqmqdilled I heir reelings as: well as Uulic b u (8»! dime drips from the sagging’ ceil-' 
pteris.Iq.'The Sojourner”, for instance, the ' ,n *- Dlsfruegrarioo — ps tMa somewhat 
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games of Real Tennb wlt^VlTbanking ,vaI nnd know8 ‘ t0 °- wb ' ch club he ‘P arrow - Such an event ln the WJ 

clients in the Court at Hampton Court. wanM t0 i 0,n “ lhe one to which Haw- *P arB P roM of a Wry tale, at feM rt- 

Laura herself plays devious Let with dlorne * poe and Henry James belong. In J|J“ a certain dignity through ill explicit- 

f.c, luggling i^^ZS? % ZSt* £ 

of Perrault-and the Brothers Otiqio (b 
the case of the latter, literally — they 


facts, luggling with' them in her fictions fact Rowland takes as Its principle a f 08S | ^ promise of an imminent am- 

remark of Hawthorne’s which is quoted ° s 18 plausible. By invoking the gkosu 
Fashionably, the book is partly about approvingly in Straub’s previous novel Perr ault and the Brothers Orlqio (la 
the function and genesis of fiction. Occ- Ghost Story: “I have sometimes produ- ,bc case of the latter, literally — 4ejr 
asionally, It even slips into authorial- <*d a singular and not unpleasiug effect, ! uri ?. up ' n onc ,be fd^Wden room, 
intrusion coyneas: "Novelists have to so far as my own mind is concerned, by bus, *y working on further archetypes) 
make some assumptions. We can’t be Imagining a train of incidents in which a , by 0 v °8 uiBh , self- re fere nib I empi- 
awake all the time, nor nresem at every the soiriiual mpchnnlam of foi»™ nB ^ s on the connection between migk 


intrusion coyneas: "Novelists have to so far as my own mind is concerned, by bus, ly working on further archetypes) 
make some assumptions. We can’t be Imagining a train of incidents in which a , by 0 v °8 uiBh , self- re fere nib I empt- 
awake all the time, nor present at every the spiritual mechanism of faery legend a 818 on ,bc . connection between 
event”. “These slightly sneering — or should be combined with tbe : . characters f nd ®tor>'tel]lng, Straub suggests a am* 
over-conscientious — ■ comments on my and manners of everyday life." flr d '8 n fty for his own tale,- . 

not . e88en,ial lo ,hls rioiy. It is one of , he faulta of shadowland Hawthorne’s prescription brlna Stw* 
tS that h-b-too bound up with the media- dowfr, however, and Shadow^#* 
recorder" Bui' for the mow nism of tho ***7 ,e 8 cnd to recreate tely has neither the gnomic ilmpHrfty of 

Baw?en' skirts safel^rZrf C* S «be recond half of that the fairy-tale nor the eety tense ol s 

Narcissus-poof of [hf "renexlve" novd ™ mbination - ^ Nightingale and Tom grossly Interrupted reality, whkh I*. 
UnpretentSmlv and sensibly noundlna F,anagan alteDd a mediocrc private caught more successfully in Oho a Star/. 
0 7te SS «hool sqmewhore In Arizona, at which It i>- characteristic of Stub's toogoe- 

worec th,0 * s are happcni °8 than , the In-cheek style that lie made his central 
erin* Huh ^fwie^how fic k^ LS to fna . billty of the footbal1 , team ‘o keep U$ character in Ghost Story * » d '« f 
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past: Intercut with the present happen- SlJdMLSSfof" he “Stalvi'nSS comblna,lon - Nightingale and Tom grossly Interrupted , reality, ' which be. 
logs, then build up. a pervasive sense of SnSSSStSS/lv and Flana 8 an attend a mediocre private caught more successfully In dhoti Sur,. 

Insecurity. Regularly, Laura fa troubled Hiii^lltlnm, n r .hi^mirmr school sqmewhore In Arizona, at which It it- characteristic of Strtub’i loejK- 

by a nightmare about a large house. In D ^ worsc thln 8 s are happening than the In-cheek style that lie made hk central 

this there Is one "safe room” where ™ Ln to Ability of the football team to keep U$ character in Ghost Story • writer of 

and talk, aurrounded by S Iosing raarginB respectable. The head- gbthlc bestsellers and Included so* 
the chr lM anwn tie*,; Everywhere else, , mi8ter ha8 a for P uttJn 8 thc frighten- tered and laconic review of W *clg 

there Is dilapidation: floor-boaids to; t .ff Lo ch^tere She m on WVP«pHs with adeptly told but fiction. It will serve well ' for -SWsrf 

h 0 !** beb^® 1 * 1,18 kefrets; -.walls griB ly fabks, and the schobl bully’s amt- and: - 

bulgejsllme drips from lhe saggtag’.ceil-' vi ' M,,y ’ Wons are beginning to rise above arm- ,.. u . , ... - . 

!ng. Dkldiegrarion — ps ijili somewhat 1 J" Wh ° proce8s “ twIsUng and petty vandalism. These are ^ hDl d,d you Ujl “ kT . - 

emphatically suggests —. obseis^ her. ^ r ^ scs ^° pre8ented « ‘be visible forms of a more "A nice oxerclse Ui genre 

Ytretel M- m ; more..then to till?, Walking , to '#,«? uSi S',. S5S s,nis,er corruption;. "Something 111 was More literary than . most. J» ^ 

phrases, a reasonably *»• 
constructed plot." I - • 


i ne sojourner ,ror instance, tno 1^' ^ her Brndaes into fanmiilr mnnni^ ,.7f 4W,sun 8 ana peuy vanaaiism. these are 

: young brother and siste'r broaching incest in « rt PbaHcally suggests — . obseswp' her. “J ”i° p^I ' » 'SSIhb pre8ented « ‘be visible forms of a more 
V Shepherd's Bush exile bear their, sense of Yeatslan^ m mure .thaij Its till?, Walking ^h^nkfirThuSHli ^ m S5S sinister corruption: "Something 111 was 
. .. gdilt about the Mountbaiten murder" not as heaps together lnstanfes of toslab- ™* D “ I c .™ ^* bartd ' w,,h hU urgen « growing at the school’s heart qnd fatten- 

: -’riavtti but with. a certain gr?i(deur. They Uily, things falling Opart, the ravages of ago. ■ “ ' ing on us all". Alter a disastrous and 
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were lrldj ead as such bare a Wad of mass Much of It reads like an anthology of 
guilt „ guilt for the republican few,’ for the. life’s wear aud tear. Conslous of ageing 
order pf lhe glut, lhe enslaved and frisk 1 ' herself, Laura nervously contemplates 
eneo eyes ...... ... the wizenOd. shape of things to come in • 


The Impulse to make ilcllon, Nina 
Bawden Indicates, can get crookedly 
snarled up with feelings of aggression. It 
can also constitute a defence-mechanism, 


Stars and cauliflowers 
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a. account of an unnatural drcumrWWjT. _ - 
: metamprphosis In' this case, bat 
tlon. .. •, .i 

r Clarissa, the love child, I* <he 
• ■ ment of her creator's unconscious 
feelings. Sh? is suraniooed, up ( 

. (deaths pf 'Agatha . Bodenham s 
: assumes human, form tor a tiiw,jtw - ' 
= wh?n reality outside Afialh* ; ,hrCa lu7; t . 
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By William Scammell 

BRAGG (M tor)i 

of Lakeland 

126 pp. Lutterworth Press. £4.75. 

071882396 6 

Mdwn Bragg's anthology is part of a 

which Includes similar compilations 
i-voted to Wales, Scotland. Ireland, Vil- 
L Stories, Music Stories, Escape 
Sorter, etc. In a brief introduction the 
aflmr Outlines the literary fortunes of the 
lake District from GUpin to Norman 
Nicholson, and laments the lack of indl- 
nnous novelists: "Though rich In poetry 
■nd place, the area has been less well 
admred with fiction.” Hence his decision 
to include extracts from letters, journals, 
iod other non-fiction works such ss John 
Wyatt's The Shining Levels and Wain- 
night's famous Guides. 

Wordsworth, of course, bulks large in 
the story (though not in the anthology): 
Wordsworth transformed the Lake Dis- 
trict from a mecca for tourists to a 
centre of poetry ... So the Lake Dis- 
trict became part or English literature 
ud visitors now included Coleridge, 
Southey, De Quincey, Shelley, Keats, 
Limb, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, Char- 
lotte and Branwell Bronte, Mrs Ons- 
kcK . . . . More potent even than Prov- 
ence for Ibe Impressionists, the Lake 
District, being the subject and object 
both of a great poet and of a profound 
[^ohitioa la poetry, ceased to be a 
local attraction and was shunted onto • 
ibe mainline of literary life, 
tote bland approximations are fairly 
typical of the book's approach to Its sub- 
ject. The first tour names In that roll-call 
of (imous writers, for example, were not 
{« ut only) visitors, but residents; It's 
debatable as to whether the area became 
"i centre of poetry* —rather It bathed in 
Wordiworth'i reflected glory; and phrases 
to “shunted onto the mainline or llter- 
■qlKe” don’t add much to the gaiety of 
udou. Nor does the voice-over accent 
oftkGttle Intros to each chapter: "With 
» rijhty intellect and an enlarged' heart, 

. i nd wife and an addiction to opium, a 
wjddy held place of honour as a convpr- 
sttitiaillst without equal, and an Intense 
■isle depressive degree of self-loathing, 
Cderidge became the first rock-climber 
•» pinto print. . 

■ Wordsworth is represented by an extraat 


from his Guide to the Lakes (“done as a , 
money-spinner"). Why not by "Michael", 
or “liie Brothers", or any one' of Innum- 
erable passages in The Prelude, all of 
which tell admirable stories and take us 
to the bones and Binews of the place? 
Indeed there’s not a single line of poetry 
in the book, which, in view of the dis- 
trict’s associations, is ironic to say the 
least. The Coleridge choice, his famous 
long letter to Sara Hutchinson about get- 
ting cragbound on Scafell, is much better. 
Best of all, perhaps, are the two pieces by 
Dickens and Beatrix Potter. The extract I 
from The Lazy four of Two Idle Appren- 
tices, in which two young inimitablcs 
tackle the fells in company with an 
Inscrutable local “guide", will strike a 
chord in the hearts of all who have ever 
experienced the cold comfort of Cum- 
bria’s distinctive climate. And the samples 
from Beatrix Potter’s Journals (an excel- 
lent choice) sparkle with Dickensian 
gusto: “Went to see Ginnet’s Circus at 
Ambleslde .... Mr Ginnet himself hath 
gone off in appearance since I saw him 
last on the self same spot ten years since. 

. He has subsided into' a most disastrous 
long frock-coat and long, tight trouserr 
with about a foot of damp at the boltoir 
of them, and cracked a whip feebly. Were 
I inclined to weave a romance I might 
suspect that he bad had reverses not 
unconnected with the bottle." “There was 
an old shepherd half way up the side of 
TYoulbeck, much bent and gesticulating 
with a stick . . . Four or five sheep leaped 
over a wall... and escaped the dog's 
observation, whereupon the ancient 
shepherd, a mere speck in the slanting 
sunlight down the great hillside, this aged 
Wordsworthian worthy, awoke the echoes 
with a flood of the most singularly bad 
language. . 

Other contributors Include, as you 
might expect, Walpole, Ransome, Armia- 
tead (on lhe woman known as “The Beauty 
of Buttermere”, who incidentally, con- 
tinues to Inspire writers: there's an excellent 
modem play about her written by a local 
English teacher), Noiman Nicholson; and 
the book ends with a chapter from Melvyn 
Bragg's The Hired Man, set in Cocker- 
mouth. Why Do Quincey, that incompara- 
ble slory-telter, Should have been left out I 
can’t imagine. Nor Dorothy Wordsworth, 
whose CBrtler-Bresson-like simple snaps of 
Grasmere are a sort of unofficial National 
Portrait Gallery of the rural north. 

A job lot, then, not likely to supersede: 

. Norman Nicholson’s excellent Penguin 
anthology, but worth a browse. . •/_ 


By Edwin Morgan 

OOfUS LESSINGt 
The Sirlan Experiments 
288pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 01891 4 , 

This third volume in the “Canopus in 
Argos" sequence coven much the same 
ground as Shikasta— tho ' history of the 
earth from prehistoric Limes to the twen- 
tieth century— but highlights different 
episodes (for example, the growth of the 
pre-Columbian cultures, the Tartar inva- 
sions) and presents everything from a 
new viewpoint. The narrator, Ambien n, 
is one of the five oligarchs of Siiius. and. 
b leading colonial administrator. Since the 
two galactic empires of Sirius and Can- 
opus have in a joint experiment 
“planted” the earth with various species 
and are constantly watching over and 
intervening In this colonial development, 
Ambien finds herself much concerned 
with the relations between the two 
empires, and what happens on earth is 
used as a testing-ground for her own 
evolving attitudes: her gradual 

dcbureaucratization, her growing doubts 
about the manipulation of species, and 
yet at the same time her growing admira- 
tion tor the benevolence and trustworthi- 
ness of Canopus, a manipulator as 
superior to Sirius as Sirius is to the vari- 
ous apelike species it transports, dumps, 
cajoles, and commands from planet lo 
pirn!. Ambien, in fact, can herself be 
regarded as a Canopean “plant", being 
used to lift the self-satisfied and self- 
deluded Sirlan empire to a better degree 
of self-awareness. 

All this is very abstract, but the 
interests of the book are abstract, and 
that it where the trouble starts. Doris 
Lessing employs the science-fiction genre 
purposefully but not well. Since the genre 
has often been used by writers with mes- 
sages, whether socio-economic or politi- 
cal, this may seem an unfair criticism. But 
a book which claims to be a fiction must 
keep,' the reader’s interest . somehow, 
through character or incident or language 
or narrative technique. On most of these 
counts, the novel Is less than persuasive. 

. It is hard to summon up any enthusiasm 
for the earnest, toquadous, high-minded 
narrator, even when the sacrificial knife, 
of. priest-ridden QrakconknuipatLis aimed 
at her heart (she has only to leap back off 
the altar into a convenient trapdoor), and In 


truth this character seems a rather desp- 
erate device for focusing tho author’s 
worries and angers and wondering? about 
colonialism and for projecting them into 
the stars. There are some well described 
incidents, adventures, and set-plcces, in 
particular a visit to the research institute 
of the degenerate tyranny of Lelanos, 
reminiscent of the academy of Lagado in 
Gulliver’s Travels but more horrifying. 
Among the milder experiments Is this 
one: 

In order to find out the capacities for 
endurance and perseverance of their 
subject animats, they had built a very 
large tank, with slippery sloping sides 
on which It was not possible to find a 
purchase. This was filled with water. 
About a hundred particularly healthy 
and strong tribesmen bad been selected 
and put into this teak to swim there 
until they drowned. All around the 
edge of the tank researchers stood with 
stopwatches in their hands. Others 
guarded . the instruments with which 
they were measuring the pulse rate and 
breathing of the oxperimentees: from 
iimo to time an animal would be 
■selected, pulled out of the water, and 
tested, and then, in spite of cries and 
pleadings, would be flung back In 
again. 

Such experiments (others - Include tho 
grafting of penises on faces, and (he slow 1 
boiling of family groups in large caul- 
drons), by being vividly presented, help 
to remind us of the title of the novel, 
suggesting as they do (and despite 
Amblen’8 indignation as she observes 
them, she makes no attempt to interfere) 
that even the vicious and pseudo-srientifle 
Le Iannis ns could be regarded as surro- 
gate Sirinn/ Canopean experimenters: so 
where does the chain of responsibility 
stop? But many other incidents are less 
well managed, nnd read as if they have 
been taken from, or are about to become 
part of, a peculiarly bad movie: 

“Her name is Ely Id," said Nosbt 
abruptly. "This is her house. And we 


arc all her gueslsr-aran’t we?~your 
guests or your captives?’ ’ and he 
laughed, flinging back his head and 
pouring down the fiery intoxicant. 

"Her very willing captives," said a dark 
smiling lisping youth, who had about 
him every sign of thc spoiled rich. He 
rose from heaps of cushions and sat by 
ElylCs chair, and grasping her hand 
with a rough pBinful movement, began 
planting kisses up and down the fore- 
Him. 

Nor can it be said that the book is, in 
general, as well written as it might be. 
Misplaced particles abound, singulars and 
plurals are confounded, sentences are 
made verblcss quite unnecessarily, and 
there is too much reliance on those magic 
triple dots which . . . invite the reader 
to... do some of the author's work tor 
her/him. The overall impression is of a 
book written with the best of intentions, 
but intentions which deal too cavalierly 
with the art of fiction, and with the genre 
of science fiction, to fulfil themselves in a 
really absorbing way. 

This is a pity, since the theme of the 
whole sequence, the nature and destiny of 
intelligent life, la obviously fascinating 
and important, with Implications that are 
finally theological or philosophical as well 
as political. So for, thc books begin to 
suggest an infinite regression of colonial- 
ism: behind the enrlfa is Sirius, and 
behind Sirius Is Canopus, and even 
CanopuB. admits It cannot foresee adverse 
astronomical events which may be in still 
other hands. In her Preface, Mrs Lessing 
writes: "I would so like it if reviewers 
and readers could see this series, Canopus 
In Argos: Archives, as a framework thal 
enables me to tell (I hope) a beguiling 
tale or two; to put questions, both to 
myself and to others; to explore Ideas and 
sociological possibilities." This Is fair 
enough, but it is too lightly taken; the 
author has alined some very deep waters, 
and she must not be surprised if her 
reviewers and readers express dl* 
appointment that nothing very substantial 
tun yot emerged from them. 
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By Carol Rumens ; 

.rtWTIARGAHi . 
tt.lwTH •• 

• !%■ Cap* £5.95. ' 
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Sfo: a monumentally honest 

™>*cleri says la Verity. Bargale’s new 
. ^ “ Mmetlmes nearer the truth 

J* ‘ruth", aha. might be stating a' 
premise o( flie art of fiction. And 
. T^fgate’s fiction has always been,' 
» baring of: emotional; 
? r* .Kh leved ; by ; inventing, for her: 

1 Slffi? 1 , •h® Wpds 6f extreme situation! 

themselves-^lf mot to 
^•-wcoraes ; impossible, ih all three., 

• static, .hurt honesty, of a, ; 

'style' Useit:' 

. « *b lucid and . economical 

^ i ^ C ^ a 8 UB . r f r, to6 Of Integrity. 

: ife". 9 <*tokies With dangerous wit, 
> k « *ra Dot: (or hiding behind;.: 
, mofe harshly the; 
ifj Thfc novel’s ! punning title 
Sfcdow Chris’s reaction .fa.. 
j, :hVMitrri<liuhu V Whlcfl 


she travels straight from the sickening 
carouse of her mother’s funeral to k new 
life In London where she Is rescued emo- 
tionally by the (et first) mysteriously 
sibylline Chris, atjd by Tim, a hitchhiker 
picked up on the way, to whom toe tells 
her first “true lie” about her past, claim- 
ing that her mother died during childbirth 
and that she never knew her father. 

Bargate has In her time created some 
pretty appalling men — callous and vain to 
the point of criminality. Sadie's step- 
father, the lustful Jock, Is in this tradition; 
his blrd-puIUng Mercedes and sexy after- 
shave ere covers for an almosl pathologi- 
cal misogyny. His unsparing author gives 
him little time, in which to come p life, 
and though (He later reveals Eva’s Infidel-, 
Ity, thlq fact provide* no real explanation 
for the utier.. haiefulness pf Jock.;.ni^ 
result Is a Hnd or “black hole" effect: 
.more of the ready’s Interest than PWhM, 
1 theiaiittyor intended is sucked. in by this 
ehtirelf negative feature. • \ 

; fim is altogether more '^plW and; 

i sympathetic. InJtiaUy/U look* 
lo bt a:rakual k Deimls 
peddltog redemption on the tpj* id « _o f 
the plot. But Tim, and the redemption- 
' through-love, become central, and 
soon lo . leam thefr limitations. Tim Is 

; • > 'j'nMMsax ne. U/P.ll Ah 


from the anesthetic. Man violate* 
woman,, but the mlsunderstandiiigs .and 
coincidences' of human life violpte them 
both. 

Chris symbolizes the positive side of 
femininity. Related to thal popular figure 
of fantasy, the golden-hearted whore, toe 
is ratheT irritatingly "larger than life’:', her 
virtues too dearly on display as sho oozes 
gin and sympathy. This (eartb-motnei■ ■ 
rescues Sadie with her dsteriy honesty, 
but she Is alio the source of her botched 
abortion. Later In the. novd, her role la 
taken on by a nurse, also called Chris, ■ 
who senses that Sadie’s maslectomv is hot 
all that it seem*. Sadie, flushed , with love 
for the newly^returned Tim, ■ rejects ; 
Chris’s overtures. It Is reminiscent of.. 
Jodie’s rejectior) , of, Joy In Ho, Mama, 

/Vi/ AfaUurc j(^telLt.lw,tr ud i‘ 0 , a, ^ ,,h6r ' 
woman is in both novels .partly, the Wto . 
rf Igtec ^ptlhg.:.i'- ;, I .? ' 

■.['Til far Tat ’contahit rome tough. PpHtl- ; 
• «d counterpoint : lo ftes* emotive ; mat- 
irtii it focuses; Through U» issuoor Private 
Medicine, ( on the question of what people 
will do tor rtbfiey, Hpuian frail ty makes this 

a implex lime. Involving tlte parU of us. , 
that are not : always reached . by socinlbt 
or Christian pflnciplo. -^ThU..' record 
Chris dcfily puts tbe point Df view of - 
uLi NWS nurse Veluctonlly lurned pri- 


Bradshaw 

»nfl ;■ ' ■ ■■■ 

; A. unique ; cbmparqt|\/6 study : Of t,he British 
■ Parliament and, the American Congress that has 
become a constant source of; reference for 
students of politics since Its first publication. 

This book has now been updated by the Inclusion 


two legislatures during the 4 970s. 

ft orin a wealth of personal experience, and from 
scholarly and original; research , the authors have 
compressed Into a single volume a comprehen- 
sive analysis of parliamentary government In the 




tho' pbwerof 


. ‘Will, undoubtedly become a standard work of 
the more readable kind , . always lucid and 

t stimulating'. '^ v/-.- V--; : \ , .* ; 

New Statesman ; _ v •. '■.j .... . 

‘This Is.t'he most readgble and authoritative book . : 
. oh fegislqtures fbr mqhy years , j. ; it ought to be - 
f avalldbieds a constant source pf -reference'' I 

;P6lltlcdl : Sflidles : ::-" ' 

.' ? -v'i . v..;. : ,v . I -.' 'i’-v '■ |. 

‘An Inygluable book ; written 1 1, h'd^df^ppinfed 
onddftenei^gdntbr'bse' ;■ -j.i' ; ■ •. 

J6urhdlbf;Ahnerloah;§t .! , ; ; . 
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The director as dictator 
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Travails of a tourist 


By D. M. Thomas 

PAUL SCHMIDT (FdUor)i 
Meyerhold at Work 
241pp. Carcanet Mew Press. £12.95. 
85635 373 6 


In memoirs of the Revolutionary and 
Stalinist years. Mcyerhold Is a rarely- 
mentioned but brooding presence. That 
granite face, with its penetrating gaze and 
perpetual cigarette, is unmistakably there, 
yet in the shadows. Akhmatova, in Poem 
without a Hero, recalls "Meyerhold's 
bfacka moors”— slave boys who swarmed 
on la the stage at the beginning of his 
Petersburg production of Mottere's Dom 
Juan. Both in her poem and in the 
memoirs of others, there Is a hint of 
menace in the brief appearances of the 
great theatrical director. In the mesmeric 
spelt cast by his creations, and in his dis- 
turbing, powerful personality, Meyerhold 
may have suggested to his contemporaries 
an analogy with that Director in the Krem- 
lin whose stage was the whole of Russia, and 
whose obsession was likewise with tragedy. 

Meyerhold elevated the role of the 
director to one of equal partnership with 
the dmmntlst. Rather than encouraging 
his nctoxs to bring their own interpreta- 
tion to a character, in the individualistic 
nineteenth -century way and with unpre- 
dictable consequences for the production, 
Mcyerhold Insisted that they submit to 
the overall concept; which moant, effec- 
tively, putting themselves in Meyerlwld's 
hands, Once they had grasped his concep- 
tion of the work In rehearsal, he would 
go to infinite pains to train them to 
reproduce the precise nuance or gesture 
required at every point. Thus, Mikhail 
Sndovsky recalls Meyerhold showing the 
actor Ilyinsky how to fish: “He showed 
hmv Arka shlca (in Ostrovsky’s The for- 
est] cast the line, hooked the fish, took 
’the fish off the hook, and put it into a 
teapot. 1 know people from whose mem- 
ory time has erased the performance, but 
who still remember the fishing rod in 
Ilyinsky’s hands, remember him placing 
the quivering fish in the teapor. It should 
■ be noted .here that not only waa. there no , 
i fish, but- the fishing rod Itself '.had 1 no ' 
line.' 1 It .was all due to Ilyinsky's mastery, 


says Sadovsky; yet Meyerhold had shown 
him how to do it. Meyerhold wanted 
intelligent actors, not puppets; but their 
intelligence had to serve his vision. 

That vision was always profoundly 
imaginative, and the productions mode an 
indelible impression on the audiences. 
They themselves were drawn into the 
drama, partly because Meyerhold 
abolished the proscenium arch, that 
boundary between reality and’ illusion. 
What the audiences observed and look 
part in was a higher, poetic reality; 
Meyerhold offered them, not a mirror, 
but a magnifying-glass. Unfortunately for 
us, we can see only reflections of that 
lens; we have to take the genius of a 
theatrical director, like Nijinsky’s leap, on 
trust. But Paul Schmidt's collection of 
theatrical writings and notes about th6 
theatre of Meyerhold at least gives our 
imagination something to catch hold of; 
and indeed, since most of the pieces were 
written by people who worked with 
Meyerhold, they bring his conceptions 
alive. It becomes clear that the secret of 
his ability to grasp die essence of a play 
was that he thought like a poet. In con- 
crete images and metaphors. Ebrenburg 
relates that, in the preparatory stages of 
his celebrated production of The Inspec- 
tor General, Meyerhold said to his actors: 
“What you must see is an aquarium 
where the water has not been changed for 
a long lime,' a greenish water, where the 
fish move in circles and emit slow bub- 
bles.” 

Ironically, the most revealing pages 
relate to two dramas which Meycrfiofd 
never managed to produce: Pushkin's 
Boris Godunov and Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. The latter obsossed him all his work- 
ing life; he bad a notion, in the 1930s, of 
founding a t heal re in whose repertory 
Hamlet would be the only play. This re- 
mained no more than a dream to him, but 
he talked about it so ofleu that according 
to Alexander Gladkov “people began to. 
imagine that they had already seen the 
show on stage . . He gives us two or 
three Images from Meyerhold's dream- 
Hamlel, which suggest a rather fin de 
slffle production; the hero wrapping his 
black cloak round his bearded fatiier-who 
has walked out of the sea-to keep. him 
>varm, ■ . .... . . . ., , 

In contrast to these' slight hints there Is 
a considerable amount of material, Includ- 


ing Meyerhold's own notes, on the other 
unfulfilled obsession, Boris Godunov. We 
are able to follow the painstaking 
building-up of the character of the old 
monk and chronicler, Pimen, in 
Meyerhold's mind. Pimen appears in only 
one scene of the play— when he unwit- 
tingly plants suggestions to a young monk 
that he could become the Pretender 
Dimitri; yet the director labours to make 
him fleah-and-blood for himself and for 
his actors, with as much excited effort as 
if he were the central character. We start 
with a visual Image: “A mummy. A real 
sense of the skeleton within. Two burning 
eyes. Rapid tempo.” He developed this 
image for his actors in a passionate 
speech lasting nearly two hours: his jac- 
ket off, as always, gesticulating, demons- 
trating, “literally creating his Pimen in 
.front of us and making us believe In him 
totally." He makes them think of the 
ghost of Hamlet's father; of Oscar Wilde 
in Paris, his teeth fallen out because of 
prison scurvy; of Lope de Vega and Cer- 
vantes; of Tiresias and Belisarlus; of the 
wandering beggar In French melodrama; 
and then of a Uttle old man munching an. 
apple at lunch, “smacking bis lips the way 
children do"— a vivid memory of 
Meyerhold's meeting . with Tolstoy. 
Meyerhold’s actors certainly had to be 
well-read, and gifted with strong Imagina- 
tions. 

Paul Schmidt has made a useful contri- 
bution to our knowledge of one of the 
greatest innovators in modern theatre. 
The essays and excerpts are chosen and 
organized well. He spoils his introduction, 
though, by adopting a somewhat preten- 
tious and hectoring tone. There is no 
Index, and his biographical notes on 
people mentioned in the book are scanty 
and eccentric. To Inform us that Fadeyev 
was a writer, for instance, does nothing to 
help us understand his "anguished excla- 
mation" outside Meyerhold's former 
house, in 1948, as related by Ehrenburg. 
It would be helpful to know that 
Fadeyev, as Secretary of the Writers’ 
Union, wqs implicated in Sfallninn, and 
committed suicide In 1956. 

For, naturally, the Kremlin director had 
the last word. Meyerhold was arrested in 
1939. Hlg wife ww horribly trhirdefefr in 1 
. iinexplhfoed circumstances. Meyerhold 
was shot in 1940. 


By Linda Kelly 


The wider scene 




Stanley Wells 

Vt.lOmSE' 

Shakespeare's Globe ■ • . 

His Intellectual apd Moral Outlook. 

, 210pp, Weld enfold and-Nfcolson. £8.95, 

, 0 297 77897 8 . , . .• . 

Through Informed and lively surveys of 
the ways In which Shakespeare's works 
were influenced by bis formal education, 
his personal reading, -the theatre of hi* 
a time,, hfo. aiiEtndes to] language and his 
.Inforred Interest contemporary life and 
•Ideas,' A. ;L. Rpwse ; works . towards' an 
r .assessment of the flramqllfrg Intellectual, 
mqr^I hnd .reHgldns dhtlobk. Th fa is hq'fV 
jWbrk ofambiUtJujicHolakfeifi.iln'^itet'of i 
. blurb's Claras - of: prigltwlliy. ^Dr 
‘ -Rawie'a goals foserable; tl^ .ol/EtfWntd' - 
'. ri^vdep a; century ago; But his cad, and 
{■ ‘foJpjt,; .draw : on Mat ef scholarship sdeh ns 
T.W, Baldwin's work cii education; J.A.K, 

. %$**’*! on:,Shakexpfiflre’k' knowledge 1 
jof the tjUsrics. arjd^Oeoiftey HfllioUgh’* 

I. : tit ' poufo*; ■; ; picking' ; dut What;! 
imetdilf him,, adding tu+bjts from : hia nwri ;i 
nipple knowledge ofihe agd. And inter-: 

■ prcifng Uie information! in his Indlyidimi; 1 


Inimitable way. . : ; 

His , handling of evident,- is intuitive 
rather than legalistic. .Hfa wide jedding iq 
the period, his knowledge of "the con* 
temporary scene .... from month to 
month”, permit him to find ceiiafnty 
where others remain In doubt. He can 
assign precise dates to plays about which 
more pusillanimous scholars : remain 
agnosiic. He can assure us of the truth of 
traditions and hypotheses 1 which have 
, been questioned; that Berowne, in Love's 
Labour's Lost, 'Ms in fact Shakespeare 
huttseif'v that Don Armado in the fame 
play [ B Don Antonio Perez, that A Mid-, 
summer Night’s Dream was performed' 
"fer the marriage : Of Souttamblon'* 
mother to Sir Thotnas Heneage", that, 
■■ Qubpn Elizabeth 1 commanded tbe pqr* 
trajHal of Fal?taff i n loW. He kqowa (bs hei 
has : mint toned before) that the jSodnets 1 
are autobiographical, that the. yOaog man 
la the Earl of Southampton, apd the dark 1 
lady Emilia Lauter. He can^eveh tell , us 
that "the agreeable WDliatn - invited his 
rumbustious junior Ben Jopsttn to Write 
; Bywj Ntuf lnMs HurttDurt \ 

.'. Thera. and other certainties,, have. Hie 
advantage of giving Dr Rowfce more to 
work with than qitteri leraconfidfcnthfa- 
torians. He has a lot to tell Os. and iortie. 


of :ft Is, true beyond conjecture: It is told 
.with uprightly vivacity, In racy .often dac- 
; ..tyllc prose, enlivened with puhgenily 
expressed views on literary scholars and 
critics, Victorians, the state of the world 
since 1945, democracy, and "non- 
writers”. 

When he engages directly with Shakes- 
peare's works he is 'more successful in 
generalities,, and in ' particularized com- 
ment, than Iri extended, discussion of a - 
single play, His chapter on “Htyoryand 
Kingship”, and the pne on“Comedy,and, 
Tragedy", skate perfonctorjly ovey those 
plp'ys, such ; as! Vie Merchant of Venice. 
and Romeo and Jfiltet s which r dp '.not ‘ 
: respond to his method, Contemptuous pf' 
literary apaly$la as hrrls, he often ejforesj-' 
e* , appreciation ' through little' ihdre than ' 
exclamation. Hfe responds with jghsta ip 
Shakespeare's ,bawdy, and sensitively to 
b|a verbal artiflee, while n6( ; always' 
’ appreciating how artificial it fa. U Isiflne 


ARNOLD HARE! 

George Frederick Cooke 

The Actor and the Man 

255pp. Society Tor Theatre Research. £9.75. 

0 85430 0317 


George Frederick Cooke was forty-four 
when he made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden in 1800. For the previous 
twenty years he had been working in the 
provinces, but though his reputation as nn 
actor— and a drinker— had gone before 
him. It was not until his arrival in. Lon- 
don, with its variety of journals and its 
Intense Interest in theatrical matters, that 
he received consistent critical attention in 
the press. The earlier years, in which, 
according to his fellow actor Joseph 
Munden, lie was at the very peak of his 
achievement, are thinly documented, with 
often no more than a bare programme 
note to tell us Where he was or what he 
wbs playing. 

In his dry but scholarly biography 
Arnold Hare concentrates especially on 
filling in the detail of this earlier period; 
he sees his book to some extent as a 
complement to Dunlap's biography of 
1815, five-sixths of which are devoted to 
Cooke’s last twelve years. Drawing on 
playbills, local records and the often con- 
tradictory reminiscences of Cooke and his 
contemporaries, he builds up a fascinating 
picture of life on the provincial circuits, 
of lodgings where rats "frisked around 
like young kittens", of harassed mana- 
gers, quarrelsome actors and unruly audi- 
ences. Cooke's drunken denunciation of 
one such audience In Liverpool 1 has 
become legend; “What I do you hiss 
me?— hiss George Frederick Cooke?— you 
contemptible money getteral You shall 
never again have the honour of hissing 
mel Farewell! I banish you\ There Is not a 
brick In your dirty town but ■ what is. 
cemented by the blood of a negro/" 

The versatility expected of a provincial 
..stay seems, staggering, today.. The list of 
Cooke’s parts runs Into several Hundreds. 
In one two-mobth season at Chester he 
played some thirteen roles, among them 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Shylock, Post- 
humus and Richard m. One of the 
tragedies of bis transfer to London was 
the way his range of classic partB was nar- 
rowed. In his. famous contest with Kem- 
. ble as Richard III he was the acknow- 


ledged winner; but his harsh UDlrawfkI 
Hamlet _ contrasted unfavourabl^S 
Kembles gently melancholy ImL*? 
Hon, and Kemble’s The StraLJIfi? 1 ' 
«buc, p,„ y of .ha, 

:s.' n h r ,a ” choiy ' - Sis 

With Kemble's accession to the ma 
agement of Covent Garden, Cwk.T. 
forced to abandon these and a number ol 
other lending pans. Despite their main 
and frequent disagreements, off-stage ud 
KJ5 3ok * ^pt friendly menxxfe * 
Kemble. John deserves his good f™. 
tune”, he told Dunlap in America -vi 
a noble fallow! He says if his father had 
succeeded in making a priest of him, he 
should have become a cardinal 'Yej' 
says 1 ‘a pope’.*’ And Kemble, 't^ 
sometimes guilty of pushing Cooke brto 
inferior roles, seems to have been atoi- 
ishingly patient with him, as wsi fo 
public too. In fact Cooke's frtquey 
escapades, usually followed by a pobli 
apology at a subsequent performaace, 
endeared him to his audiences. As Harris, 
Kemble's co-proprietor, pul it; “UGxfe 
don’t get drunk oftener than once in i 
month, the odd lapse will do no harm;!* 
when he is not inebriated the audiean 
will not only give him credit for exceUeju 
acting, but they will applaud him for i 
negative virtue: ‘only see', they'll ay. 
'how very sober he isT " 

But Cooke's drunken lapses, ai Dr 
Hare shows dearly, were symptoms ol i 
tragic instinct for self-destruction v,hkh 
led him time and again to act against ha 
own interests. Nowhere does this appear 
more dramatically than in the episode bi 
his departure for America when, already 
committed to start the new season it 
Covent Garden, and just recovering from 
a drunken bout, he allowed himself to be 
cajoled across the Atlantic by u 
unscrupulous impresario. In the United 
States the pattern already set! of theatri- 
cal triumph and sodden excess, fetched 
its extreme. His four yean there aw the 
final breakdown of his health. He did k 
1812 at the age of flfty-slx, worn oil by 
drink and over-work. In many wiys hs 
was a tragic story, of great jMtwSI 
never fully realized because gf.hls ImM- 
ity' to marshall and control bjapwi» 
But, as Arnold Hare wisely' polna ooi, 
something of his quality emerged from 
that very indiscipline and might no* •*** 
been revealed without it. It U Impose* 
to draw up a balance sheet, but Hire ha 
gone as far as perhaps anyone can d as 
distance of time to unravel the 
Itles of Cooke's character and to capture 
the essence of his art. . 


In the performance 


. , i..;' ,-'i' 

T: 


ip^icl Martin % Phyllis Johnson • 

'it 


tfptjona from reql ilffc". His desire to 
.show that .Shakespeare, wad' concerned 
wttly important tabes pf his tffflels lauda- 
ble, though not as new h« -he-’ suggests, 1 
and he expounds it with a jack of finesse \ 
wtych makes Shakespeare's plays sound 
more: like Middle top’s in their depiction 
qreontepippraty society. - ■ 

■'.'^^“ttompt to' discern Shakiepeare’s 
off Rowse re lie* tod much: do’ indl- 
vtoWj JB^chesVngt ^°ugh on thi, plays”. 
gJ'jDttoi Wbi.WHw •: ctoqueitly '.:oit 





By Peter Holland 

Malcolm hay apd pHlup robertsi 
B ond: A SliWy of Hla Plays . 

■ 3 1 9pp.’ Eyre Methuen. £8.50 (paperback, 

0413 38290? , '■ 1 ... ' 

There Is something proprietorial hboiti 
'Mdlcalni: Hay’s and' Philip Roberts^s 
approach to Edward J Bond: Thdy haVd 
already edited a volume of his theatre ' 
poems and songs aqd‘ published a uBefiiL 
%ompai/on; iQ .his plqys.i Tbeir puidy ^ . 
backed, up by their own knowledge df the 
plays jij- performance,; by, hundreds pf jils 
Iel(era and by : nearly , a. 'hundred “tapes of ; 
interviews- with .'bjm - and .with directors, ; 
designers,' : and eefoirs - who, have worked 
on his plays,: alj; these documents being 
.meticuiptlsljj listed iq the bibliography. V : 

’■! A Stufy oftiis PlQys. iVthe !lhU l d 
009k devoted:, tp him.. to have, appeared' in : 
English and it; is 1 far, better thah the' 
htudfc* tof 'ScHWne arld O)uT(. At' Uni^ ' 

its methodl^ progresi plrijy by play is U>6 
drily twpo?itory,:aCtlrig Ujce a, aub?!itu|e 

jit ii'. ii: t> 


for the reader’s seeing or- reariini 1 
rather than as an cncouragetnnt » 
experience the play directly, W**™* 
ship has also let in occasional priM- 
For alt the passages In need ol-M[W 
however, the book contains raon 
sages where the weight of thc raiw 
creatively and effectively urid. 

Bond comments in the preface toT^ 
Bundle thaf the “way a play.w 

and the n}ise-eri-sc4oe designed te*« 

Audience how to wspond to the |»r ; 
analyse jt". Recently he hfls d ,r6t1 ^ . ■ 
own work, parricularly 77re i' 

National Theatre: And 
Newcastle and Londbij. Again 
my and Rbbdrts' ihake. details Ir^ : 
duct ions ahd comments ai 
info stimulating cdmijihntafy L 

The sort of commentary Boito J 

iJ. fits lartolhv ^ 




ThiiLibriai 

iUiteitWo 


ha|wspeart;;3>cBtrb 


provided ip the lengthy f u / 

1 published versions. of many of . 

replaced by sharp arid. dear. . 

fopio the performq^ncrt.thfrJ^^J ^ •- 
Of the book la « hibtlel ofjn®. ^,'J , 

theatre studies In di^a Critl^y^,. ; 

; pity,, then,- that jhe'exrejJeo'b.^"^ 
phofographs from J \M 

integrated; * int0 . . " 1’. 

plays. • > ' , * t >. . 

the' feat hundred yeto* : : 

: •&.*£*•••** : ' 


iittte&Ind 


Casts in combination 


Bv Julie Hankey 

JOSEPH MACLEOD; 
n. Actor’s Right to Act 

205pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £5.95. 

0 85315 538 0 

Ellen Terry, recalling the Keans at the 
Princess's Theatre in the 1850s, remem- 
bered herself as a child in the window- 
seat of the green-room watching the rats 
nibbling scenery sucked in the yard. 
Once, fantastically, they swarmed to the 
accompaniment of thunder and lightn- 
ing. Her feelings hod nothing to do with 
sanitation or the working conditions of 
employees. But by the end of the century, 
vhen theatres weie run less and less by ■ 
devotees such as Mr and Mrs Charles 
Kean and more and more by syndicates 
of backers whose money might equally go 
elsewhere, a Tew people began to feel 
that the rats, the open drains, the 
theatre-typhoid and all the other growing 
[Hi of the profession were not Inescapably 
part of the adventure of acting. 

The early chapters of Joseph Macleod's 
book trace a dedine from hard to squalid 
for the mass of small-part actors and 
actresses during the nineteenth century. 
Hii starting-point is the demise of the 
provincial theatres which, at the expansion 
ofihe railways in the 1840s, were opened 
to what he calls the “infection" of Lon- 
don. Provincial audiences now expected 
costly and spectacular scenery, large casts 
tad sophisticated acting. Country mana- 
gers could not keep up and many theatres 
folded. As a result, out-of-work actors 
ud actresses migrated to London, push- 
lag down potential rates of pay. The 
belter sort of actor-managers behaved 



and actresses, most of whom had 10 sur- 
vive on two pounds or less a week during , 
a run and no rehearsal pay, as well as 
the likelihood of unemployment after the 
run. Amateurs, some of whom paid to be ' 
taken on, were a frequent weapon against : 
protesting professionals. A special danger ' 
was the "bogus" manager, who with no 
backing would engage a cast, fail, and 
leave them stranded. 

All this, told swiftly and vividly by 
loseph Macleod, makes fascinating read- 
ing, not just as a slice of theatre-history, 
but as an Illustration of free-market eco- 
nomics. The author makes no bones 
about his socialist sympathies, but it 
would be a cold reader who was not car- 
ried along. 

Once the guild-like continuity between 
journeyman actor and master actor- 
manager began to break down, combina- 
tion of some sort waf talked of. Stage- 
hands and limelight men formed a \ 
union in 1890, music-hall artists In 1906. [1 
But it took from 1890, when the First ver- 
sion of the Actors’ Association was 
formed to include management, until i 
Equity emerged in 1930, for the straight ' 
theatre to unionize Itself. Theatre people 
still shrank from anything connecting 

their art with industry, and It was serf- Henry Irviflg ^ /„ Act I, scene 2. The caricature Is by Atdred Bryan, the statue by E. Onslow Ford. Both Illustrations come from Henry 


ously thought that unionization might 
turn the theatre into a propaganda tool , 
for Bolshevism. 

All Ibis is very Interesting, but at this -I ^ O t"1 IT QT Q tl 

point Mr Macleod leaves some readers Lll lllw L4.AJ 

behind by running his story so assiduously 

into the details of tactics, committees, m 

councils, factions and AGM dramas. Feel- 

inp were intense at the time, but the bat- gv Jeremy TreglOWIl 
tie buzzes faintly at this distance. The J ^ 

book begins to sound like what it was 

originally intended to be— a pamphlet ALAN HUGHES; 


Irving, Shakespearean, reviewed below. 


Daring and distorting 


slon of his famous daring, whether at indi- ant book which will contribute to the 
vidual moments like his while-faced, overdue adjustment of emphasis in 
almost resignedly quiet “Then I defy you, Shakespeare studies towards the history of 
stars” in Romeo and Juliet, or on a large the plays hr performance. 

scale in his break with the dominant ... 

naturalntic .r.dl.lon for CyMtne. BdC _ 


dated provinces now yielded rich profits 
to the London companies on tour after 
fa tcason, and a new kind of provincial 
wajer emerged whose Interest lay slm- 
pfy re 1 acquiring theatre properties for 
aMMhg. 
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came ln-hou» heroes; “Yalentine the david MAYER (Editor); ' . Kean had done in the dqiet ^^l 0 ' LMn*E‘ Uwvis 

tide, Raleigh the Phflosopher, LUgg the . rikn.'' ' ' and' Hughes demonstrates (he extent to’ ,n « how altered 

rtpefuous) Friend” Macleod calls three Henry Irving arid lhe Bfells which in each period Shakespeare's plays w ™ ,e J ,lself ad f 1 f la ? 1 * hp F ^ c !' 

them. As founding-fathers their I34pp. Manchester University Press. £15. have beBn made ou| of lhe LaKe^ralathm ° n S^ a, >' and how the 

lendMents and draught-proposals enter 0 7170 0798 4 between the conventions Of performance dl l e t d „ b !” l ?“_“ ll 1 « p 

s canon. But the hei&Sted tone ("the . , ; "T ^ and the Initiatives of, new performers. .11 

hts were darkening for the hero's ’ ' ! ’ Even in the heyday of Eng. Lit., the l J? C 

ath”, “the eager multitude pressed A reviewer said Irving walked on, stagfe Shakespeare people know Is the one they Pff her ’_ ■ " u m htthu hnc 
rward”) and the local colour (some- like “b fretful man tiylng to gel very have seen; and over the cemurles hJs work Mayer which make* some : worthw hUe 
le's dandna eyes, a sudden hush, the quickly over a ploughed field”. Critics are, has bficn cut and re-wiltrn and adapted for pqmU (for example >« comparing Victonan 
owv dav) sound factitious to the out- one Is often reminded try Alan Hughes's t h e riage in ways which, hoWever for from tbea&Jcal style ^ fo 0 decorative arts of 
, e 7 One wants to know more about Very good book, the novelists of stage the originals, and : however temporarily, period) bul^eUewhere seems at urm V 
w the A A finally lost mast of Its drama. They give us its narrative, its have come to seem inevitable. Today, most length from^ lte mater^— notabli' from 

ombershto to the heretical Stage Guild descriptions, even its intonations, tong pcoptt interpret Hamlet's scene with his Mathia s* gui lty Which Mayer ft^^as jf it 

t uo in 1924 to include management after theperformance hos ended: these our mo tbcr in the light of the post-Emes ( Jones **«« amodepf feeUng pwullar 10 the Vic- 

t up in 1924 to include management. ^ f6reto | d you, BrC melted into convention of playing It in .her. bedroom. . IWlM W- followed by Some ram- 

The story stops in 1930, though the reviews. Into newspaper reviews. No wojv Irvip g set |l - in her boudoir a very reminfecenceS by Eric Jones-Evaps, 

rak appears to have been Bpished in der theatre people hate, critics. Hpwln- different matter. But in Romeo and Jidifl bo who, oa an foipresamiable small bay, aw 


excluded management it became the real .0 521 22192 7 

forerunner of Equity, and its leaders _ 

became In-house herpes; “Yatontine the . ... 

Guide, RBlelgh the PhDoropher.Lttgg the. , ' 1 

(impetuous) Friend” Macleod calls three . Henr i r *" in8 MA ~ . 
of them. As founding-fathers their 134pp. Manchester University Press. £15. 
amendments and draught-proposals enter 0 7170 0798 .4 

the canon. But the heightened tone ("the —-——*** 7! , 1 ' '■ ; “ ■” 

lights were darkening for the hero's 1 • 

death”, “the eager multitude pressed A reviews sold Irving walked on .stage 


Similarly In London, especially during aaaBm But the heightened tone ("the . -,7 n ,r 7 ,,8'— rra.s^ 

fa la^k two decades of the century, |- htB W6re darkening for the hero's . ' . 

theatre property became a major invest- deatll « “the eager multitude pressed A reviow« said Irving walked on, stagfc 
'neat, .Twenty-five theatres in twenty forwar d») and the local colour (some- like "b fretful man tiying to gel very 
> ran were built in the expectation of Qne . B danc{l)g eyeSi „ nidden hush, the quickly over a ploughed Held”. Critics are, 
quick returns. Tenant-managers, desper- d . Murid f act nious to the out- one [s often reminded by Alan Hughes s 

Bteiy squeezing cpsta in order to pay high M * 0ne fmM 1o more about Very good book, the novelists of stage 

Kitts, often had to give up their control . , he A A final|y , ost most Q f u B drama. They give us its norrallye, its 

mer lhe choice of play or the length of mcmbersh ip to thfl heretical Stage Guild fascrlptloqs, even its tatpnahons, .tong 

' to nib. Plays Were done to death in town . . g24 to include mauaitemeut. after the performance has ended: me» our 

ud then taken on lour. Touring boomed, up m 1924 10 lnclUfle « r feremld vou. are melted into 

. wnetlines. organized from outside Lon- 
. fon. Low-wage players would be engaged 
to mifliic' the expensive London stars, glv- 
■! cheap facsimile^ of their , perfor- 
itoocei. . 


it shoulq be published tor tue 


A* well a|' the squeeze 1 from the back In an Appendix, wt 
fare was the. squeeze from thfe front: the have a reading publ 
Jrafoit and opulence of auditoriums and thing has... settlet 
fa appetite for gorgeous stages could not problematical,'' At 1 
^ |'cgl6ctfo; No wonder, then, that second half of the I 
cfonbaifci foil pn .the unknown actors even more apt now, 


5. descriptive 


S hK Moihhr. reviewer wrote. ^ .. . 1 Evans suppties most of too. deprive 

thina has .^settled dawn seems to me from under a purple veil over a robe pf. Irving took out as much k he restored, annotation appended to the text . itself, 
nmbfematlrel ■ At least as applied to the green upon which iridescent beetles glinted .though; Shaw said his Shakespearean pro- which f fc printed In fall with stoge- 
Srond half of the book thTromment is See emeralds, and a great wine-coloured ductions were not so much cut: as dlfom- direct!Oj«, costume-plots and other 
“ Irl ' cloak. R oltf-embro!dered, swept Dom her - bowelled. ft .fa a pity that Hughes doe* not .rtiatenafa.-ihe sources or which are some- 

even more p qw, and the .homelv Scottish wrb talk more about. Shaw’s -criticisms, of |rv-. times dear, sometimes not. 


Y . r., „ . , t HDoIicd to the ereen upon which Iridescent oeenes giuueo tnougn. anaw saip ms anaxespearean pro- 

ET^SS SKfof te bSt t fke emfraidt, and-ta great winejrolounxi ductions were not so much a*:***- 

evfn moream npw 


' cloak, gold-embroidered, swept Hum ner bowelled. It .fa aptly that Hughes does not mmenara, ins u. 

shpuldara") and the homely Scottish garb talk more about Shaw’s. criticisms, of irv- times dear, sometimes not. 
of her husband. Wilde said she looked fog, ftut he discusses the actor’s treuiment —v . _ f lh nn , ?a 

; more Hke the Queen -of Shelia than the ofihe texts,- as wellos other details of the nointless 

• -u* Wtt-irr ■***+**. «!«='«» »" "bsorh- 

an economical housekeeper and cvutemly fogly. He fararein knowing Lhe play* well h db Jl h t0 t|ie soaD .no»der snow 


- i ! - - r': . .• . : •' ri' : '•••• • •• '• ' Jl 'pthg fd Byzahtitiiii."; .. ' ' foterpretalive. -significance 

ahvbhe who has read or seen Shafce^. -,*• ■ : 1 ; , U ^L fcnring on the a 
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fo ^ihesta lhe material. wrJutd - V- 
fave helped; but it’s good to have con-. . 
Si TiSS lempbraiFreview* P S in full, foe ■ 
iL whole toudcal score and— as ^ In Henry -Ir^ - 
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Art, arms and the infant 
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By Peter Conrad 

Parade: An Evening of French Musical 
Theatre 

Metropolitan Opera. New York 

David Hockney: Paintings and Designs far 
•Parade' 

Andrd Emmerich Gallery, New York and 
(from May 5) Riverside Studios, Ham- 
mersmith 


Having spliced together three works as 
Idiosyncratic os Satie's ballet Parade, 
Poulenc's surreal satire Lex Mamelles de 
Tirtslas and Ravel's nursery fantasy 
L'Enfmt et les Sortileges to make a triple 
bill, the Met'* initial task was to Invent 
soma plausible relation between them. 
Nureyev, originally engBged as choreog- 
rapher, wanted to stage the opening Work 
as a dramatized biography of the six 
aynnt-gardfsls who, in collaborating on It, 
virtually Invented theatrical modernism - 
Satie, Massine, Cocteau, Picasso, 
Dinghllev and Apollinaire (in whose pro- 
gramme note the word ‘'surrealism" wns 
used for the first time). But Nureyev was 
unable to persuade his own collaborators, 
John Dexter the director and David 
Hockney the designer, and withdrew. 
Dexter then devised a thematic linkage 
between the works, arguing from their 
proximity in time. 

Parade was performed In 1917, the 
year when Ravel, on military service near 
Verdun, first read the Colette fantasy 
which later became his opera text; Apol- 
linaire's Les Mamelles was written in 
1903 but performed only in 1917, wbeu 
the author supplied it with a preface con- 
necting its procreative moral with the cur- 
rent war, and Poulenc composed the 
music for it during a subsequent war. [n 
1944. Together, the. wprks seemed to . 
Dexter a comically. Innoceb't arid childish 
challenge to the slaughter In which die' 

. adults, yew. engaged, an assertion both of 
art's redemptiveness and its source In 
infantile fantasy. Hockney's'* sets enact 
this Opposition of values: a gaudy drcus 
arena .(for Parade), a palra-plaqted 
Mediterranean quay (for . Les Mamelles), 
an enchanted garden (for L' Enfant), 
entrenched always within tangles of 
baited wire * - play-pen faslde a War 
>. ' zone. . porter's ; theme • unifies - and closes 
.off die .trio wheh'lhe harlequin who leads . 
- dWe’s.i, revels; ^ returns - to save , Revel's 
errant "child, grid ‘restore him; tg K(s 
; mother's cate. ' 


a led actors who populated Picasso’s work 
In 1905. Hackney's harlequin, like the 
pierrots of Art Nouveau, is a sentimental 
angel, a figure of solemn divination, not, 
like the aerpbats of Satie's cubism, an 
exponent of human doublc-jolntcdness. 

Turning their ballet into a arcus side- 
show and its score into an engineered din, 
CocteHu and Satie, like Brecht with his 
opera costing threepence, intended a cyn- 
ical reduction of art's romantic status as 
spiritual revelation. (In Brecht's 
Mafiagannv, loo, a honky-tonk piano in a 
saloon inspires somebne to snarl, "Now 
that's- what I call immortal art".) Theirs 
was to be a cheap theatre, peddling law- 
dry diversion to a public which in any 
case declines to buy. In Cocteau’s text, 
the passers-by who are being enticed into the 
booth by the desperate panders 
eventually disperse, refusing to become 
customers. They think they've already 
seen the show, mistaking the ad for the 
actuality. Since Dexter needs to make 
Sn tie's dead-end an induction, a passage 
into (lie dreams ahead, he necessarily 
slights this irony; and though his produc- 
tion sets the values of art ngainst those of 
war, one of the points of Parade was the 
Identity between them. .Its modernity was 
aggressive, para-military. Cocteau called 
it the greatest battle of the war, and said 
that “our real front was in Paris, in 
Montparnasse". Using it as an overture, 
with tiie circus troupe displaying the 
praps for the succeeding operas rather 
than touting their own shoddy wares, 
Dexter weakens It. 

There's cogency, though, in Dexter's 
Link between Parade and Les Mamelles. 
Both are surreal manifestos for the 
theatre, Parade devaluing drama to dis- 
play and music to machine-made sound 
effects, Les Mamelles pleading (in the 
words of the stage manager) for “changes 
of tone from the pathetic to the burles- 
que, and the reasonable use of unlikeli- 
hoods". The characters of Parade are, 
lilcp -Ike /wound'- up, frenetic Americap-glH, 
tnecbanombrphs; the hprolnc of Les 
Mamelles undergoes a corresponding sex- 
ual metamorphosis, willing herself to turn 
Into a man. Whim is surrealiy sovereign: 
when a journalist asks Thdrtse’s husband 
how fie manages to procreate without the 
co-operation of female organs, he replies 
simply “La volontri". Yet Satie's cubist 
mechanization of people also recurs here, 

. for the husband's procreative feats are a 
.triumph of ..manufacture, he .generates a 



David Hockney's set for Parade 


misconstrued it. Apollinaire's text is scat- 
tily absurd and arbitrary; Poulenc’s music- in 
the state manager's initial can- 
tilena, or in the solemn- ensemble mourn- 
ing the fatuous Presto and Lacouf - mov- 
ingly contradicts it. Apollinaire’s gen- 
darme, for instance, nonsensically com- 
pliments the husband as "la belle fillel". 
But Poulenc’s setting of the joke is yearn- 
ingly lyrical. For Apollinaire, creation is a 
cubist mongreiizing of Inanimate objects, 


Ravel's glorious music, which confers a 
voice on dumb things and inarticulate 
creatures. Ravel devises a musical lan- 
guage ' for elemental or vegetable 
nature - the sparky coloratura of the 
expiring fire, the brassy rumbling lament 
of the tree trunk wounded by- the child’s 
knife. The climax of this tender elegy for 
those who have been deprived of voices is 
therefore the syllabic mimicry of the anim- 
als, who learn articulacy from the child's 


lit. r .• 7 — * ' w,,u urucuiucy irom ire enuo's 

promiscuous, coupling panic and in their concluding chorale pro- 
pt a sewing nttchlno-and an umbrella on dpiiace the word he has uttered, the primal 


, . • l! ’ s ’» brilliant Scheme, though its first 
' lo tob .the works' U^nmalga- 
, pates [ of lVeir proper and peculiar Indi- 
viduality. . Salle's ballet, the slightest ofr 
the three parts; suffers the most. Apoi-. 
Itnaire - claimed* that the alliance of: 

. Picasso’S deigns and-Mfesfee’s choreeg- 
. rephy mainfested ;a new spirit of iuper- 
realism; it ,therefwe ; introduces the dif- 
ferent isuirealisnts- of the two .operas - the 
absurdist Ujogfe of Lar Mameties, .the! 

• ', .associative :dteamlpg. ;pf %‘Etifnt. 'flui 
» PntodQf'Nte al^cr , the jimciurfa . Jfeiw?an. : 
K-5: fcj- \ v .gurrialjsm and iMWsrtySatleTinadefmuslb 1 
mi''- - ■ . manfacai' Tbyjbntf ■ jiofi'' 
'*■'■■’ '•*'.■ ntafchlnea thel' parabolas of’ sound . 

, ityj clack j J of a type- 
.*rjtar (operated tn Dexter's aiag/ng by a 


■wno-a >*b«e i iit;‘Tnin»,.lho Mor iraifciL* 
wtcHes strife, drive n'. jar ’wi'di'iiops' n \ 
■' flold-up, -dancing with raedtaWiu Ifc'vytx^ > , 

! bodies j>. 


;qi _ -ms. Tcwi.iMgueir ._in . Cpctoajj's v.prp- ' 

.. 1 mcmstwiiA''. 

.-.vihQiapmbn- '*- .fjuijb&v;' 

' ■ wpuutB ; yiftij^ Objects' ~ witf alliitd 

. ,by. cPlcapso a*;. a ■ horjp, . with]: two dwceAi 
.eVupl ng frap^; Insife ni» . tody. • .TiteugV i ’ 
: : tu.- pieaflipp'ji l^eslghi fwif* 

ijs pippin Hi^riejr, deTerritw^lp De^trir's.l 
wjicju^ ; Ignores]; Katie's- 1 " riiMo^tiyeni; 
. < irnpulslori : and drills' ; Instead, fir'qm nh r 
pearlier,-;. PIcudsoL' 'His iimbqt/ ;frlco|oujed:; 

rflariequip (sn’l pti i^yenlibn’of ihe Pjcassch' 
•of 191?! but 'a descendant of- (he- jestersjf 

. knltlrobaiKiuep a nd moody, plrih|.e^a«> j 


qri operating table. (Salle too was infatu- 
ated by umbrellas. When he -died,* more 
than a hundred were found stored in his 
house.) Byt Poulenc's music celebrates 
creation as a camai miracle. The artist is 
a; precreator,, bringing to birth, as the 

stage manager says, a play which is a uiil- 

verse hpusing its own creator, and the l ‘ on ' and L 1 Enfant pursue? the creative 
pplyphildprogenitive TWrtse, enjoining ins1lnct to Sts origin in love. The princess 

; , the; audience to; make babies, is the * the boy's story book is killed when he 

journalist, for instance, by learing^up P t U ° n 88i “ l * . In 8 P ile Of Apol- ,w ’* ” ■ 

newspapers, mixing (hem In a cradleT stir- ISif p ? anltJ> ‘ lhcro ’ a a sftcfcd 

ring in a bottle of ink, stiffening the condor td Poi| l‘fnc's score which implies a 

lion wilh a pen-holder for a backbone! .“t^hood between Thdrisc and his other 
spmp squashy paste for brains, and a pair he^o ^ ^e, sacrif ’ ciHl Blanche in 

of scissors to do duty as a longue. This is *• 0ia ‘°§ l,es des Carntillies (brilliantly 
a cubist birth, like the recomposition of 81 ' t b y Dexier). The grace 

Duchamp's nude descending B staircase . . a . nche 8 ^ ha!,e > world-renouncing, 

" ' --*- spmhial love is supplemented by. the 

generosity of. Thfrise’s physical loVe, 
whibh replenishes a decimated world. 

. From here, wjth 1 Poulrine's musical 
; modification of Apollinaire, it's a natural 
progression to V Enfant e( les SortUiges, 

. language d^ives sUrreal cpblim -. 1 ' n w S :Sffic thca^ Le^Snelks justifies 

effects from cubtet habits because of its liberation of whim which this regrcBsion; but the childishness of 

.consist recourse fo .fry ns,, both verbal: ■?***■*** heraelf oP'hcr £ 

« al S ^meniy,-Md dedare.^at she'll the remftntic coririctirm gerS StS 
ISO** J*j! o Fr ® udia< VP i E^ ^hlch the JfiSt mat K ,« coUndUor, ..recovery at! will of childhood^ visionary 

sedulity, ColetteV fe&' looksTrl,^ 


lion with a pen-holder for a backbone, 
somp squashy paste for brains, and a pair 
of scissors ' 
a. cubist fa 

Duchamp's nude descending a staircase 
Into a dingrammatic friction of a infract 
shapes | and the journalist's first report, 
appropriately. Is of an artistic innovation 
similar ,to. that by which l^e was fabri- 
cat£ d-— "jt fe learned from Montipnge that 
M. Picasso is . making a picture ; which 
moves juff as ||il8 cradle. does", .' 


"Ma-ma". 

After the squib of Salle’s ballet, which 
identifies creativity with engineering and 
eniists ticker tape printers and aeroplane 
propellers as orchestral instruments, Les 
Mamelles allies creativity with procrea- 
tion, and L 1 Enfant pursue? the creative 
Instinct to Its origin in love. The princess 
in the boy’s story book is killed when he 
defaces the volume. Her reproach to him 
demonstrates that created characters need 
the sustenance of a love he has angrily 
and fatally withdrawn. Les Mamelles, With 
Its pram-loads of babies produced id the 
husband’s industrial ■ Incubator, sees 
Infancy as a condition of blithe, Irrational, 
surreal inaipty. Its freedom is oIbo eco- 
nomic abundance: one of ihc husband’s 
offspring, slumbering In its orib, has 
already enriched its father by hoarding 
skimmed milk. 'As Dali's scatological 
aqtics declare, . the surrealist often 
behavbs like an incontinent infant, Dada 
made baby- talk - the patpmal variant of 
Colette's chanted "Mama" - feta an 



jsi .pictures abut oft - 
fireftv PTf* Outline rind . 
pun! Is ; surreal because 

, jfepropet. 1 Undefelde of lahgOagd jn'' its: «t W f*. the solid objects. pf cubism, : by. arithmetical i'mk' mWiS' 
Shte«tly ev .mlscegCnatioilr bfi meanings,; . thenlsclveii ;■ |oh their, human menit- lUbov -ta 

Thhihial between 'P mim W.I iJL.r rft 1 (rind. nftlulcY nhii«or« ■***&& hVn, ■ irjpJ .P 0 ? 18 t! V 1 ) ‘he- epyiabld 

nm- .worm nt I — — d fesTifrOib.* 

‘pertnanehtiy ■: 


mo; iiuuBcnoia goas wno 
T-r'! fhem).V.*B | «,;.. c oilifeered •: another: 
iy t the-boy s . moral progress may- be 1 si 
- chided by the walloper, : terrorized 


i VOuibbtef : over whither .j. PPrnorphic - fernllure r replaced ; SaticV whlch adlilthSd Md : Trason n«, 
thbi re fo^ibtfr br'PiifMfteo plfcos.-fike': 1 .people, ’The shfritalfim / exile u*. this ,i? 0 L 



work is the implantation of voic«fe 
objects which don’t naturally have ih M 
ts a pity dial Dexter has separated”’ 
two, but it s not easy to conceive of m 
alternative. Ned Rorem suggest! that “A. 
only mcUiiim for L’Enfitnl is the ^ 
graph". Perhaps its proper iheiue 1, 
ideal, imaginary, disembodied, for with h 
garrulous teacups and buzzing, cnakigg 
ammnlly moaning garden it's a domej 
version of the vast romantic sympbraJa 
of Scriabin and Mahler, in which a 
nature is incited to song. 

Hockney narrowed the empty acres** 
of the Mel stage Into an exobertlX 
coloured playground, girded by Dttiefi 
alienHlory barbed wire. The proscenroi 
became a triumphal arch, with the nmm 
of the three composers printed in Ma 
around its sides. His scenery, like that for 
the Glyndeboume ZauberJKte, where 
ancient Egypt is transposed to cm- 
temporary southern California, ha i 
magpie's deft electicism. There ate inula- 
live tributes to Picasso's curtain for the 
original Parade, to Braque's cubist tafo 
(one df which opens a trap-door to dis- 
close the stage manager for La Hand- 
les), and (in the Zanzibar set) to the 
Fauvist landscapes of Matisse and Defy. 
Hackney is genially disingenuous about his 
borrowings: “Some people say it's a 
quote", he remarks of his rthaiuc to 
Dufy; “I sny it's a steal”. Hie exhibition 
of his work bn the production contains an 
abundance of tantalizing ideas which wn 
discarded - studies of Tiepolo's . Pul 
chinella drawings in the Frick CoBettsoc, 
and versions of Picasso's pensive aitfe- 
banques. 

The designs distinguish tact folly be- 
tween the different atmospheres of (be 
three works. Hockney's Persde is I 
naively athletic circus, but Les Afasufts 
Is smarter and more sophisticated: tk 
Zanzibar scene Is an excerpt froto Hock- 
ney's own travel sketches, and in dot 
provisional set he has even profied up a 
fence of postcards to' bolder lW-4^- 
As Thdrfcse's husband autogwenw Ws 
offspring, so Hockney has cut «t a series 
of “8 loose babies", ema-faced snd 
elderly, from ads for German cologne, w 
Till the waiting prams. Hockney Mtdw 
the musid of L‘ Enfant by drawing cbw- 
ishly. Line becomes an instpimeol , 
menace and domination. - 
perspective makes the roof sM f*“* 
ously and inclines all. shapes Wf 
. towards the offending boy - and the non 
unrealism of Hockney's colour has tosta? 
Jng vividness of childish perception. The W . . 
trunks In the gatden are red, the If ■ 
blue. In the theatre they were (be «re 
sublimfnaliy radiant because Ltaf.-*** 
flooded with light of the samewlWW|* 
exhibition their cut-out, slapbappiy i P^. 
shapes look outhentioally Uk&a cWwsDw 
cripllon of (he world: theatrical modtRift - 
after all, toys for grawn-ups. 

Dexter and Hockney nslum toj uMfij 1 . 
December for another triple bill, - • 
ing Stravinsky’s Rosslgnol, Oedlpuijw 
and Sacre du PHntetnpr, and, W 
I A uncertain how much 
make when separated from Dexieripr^ 
duction, Hockney's jfflinlinip aml ■ 

for Parade, now M the ErtimcfW igj ; 
lefy, will be on sho^l.ar. lhe W^.: 
■Sfodios ip London from ■ 6 ' 

David Hpok Y ii* bliidlig ihj: ! • 

artists In tfc National Portrtll 

Portraits of Toddy: Recent - ^ 

from- May ,1. The exhibition 
. trails of Tom Stoppafd' by - 

arid : Elizabeth Bowen ,l?y An*J 
, and photographs of Samud ^.^1- ipjHer! , 
.Joycq and of Anthopy-IHiwdl.B* . . - 

;^d : .Jam^.He^-by,Fiy 9¥^\,A[ 


■ Thp tiji*. Cbu n pi ! i 

itidn, reviewed in jCorn^|a f y.b , J^ 8 ^L -i*- ;• 
iwhife il was at Ihe ,^H|tWrih; Aft Mg, 
'MpncheW |s M s Wgjf , 
' .Gallery, KenSibgtqh Gdrd^v ^L 
show at the .;WflilvvbrL|ijis 
TdttlouserLtnitreci M Freifch 
■7s^/5w,ffoiTvMBy 2j'r ,*•; 
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Playwright of the western world 


By Roy Foster 


The Seagull 
Royal Court theatre 


•■H is like hearing a Maozan serenade, 
oridaally scored for a string orchestra and 
two horns, plaved by a wind ensemble. All 
the notes are there, but what is the point of 
such re-orchestration?" The reservation 
expressed By a recent TLS reviewer regard- 
ing some of Ronald Hlngiey's translations 


for 77ie Oxford Chekhov might be echoed at 
the thought of an Irish version of The 


Seagull, especially at a time when the 
inierpreiaiion of Chekhov's original texts is 

itill a matter of controversy. Best, then, to 
say at once that the conception is trium- 
phantly vindicated by a marvellous even- 
ing's theatre. But the reasons for Thomas 
Kilioy's success deserve examination; for 
the angle which he has chosen follows a line 
of connection which is evident in the effect 
of Maria Edgeworth on Turgenev, and 
Turgenev on Frank O'Connor, effects 
which have to do with content as much as 
technique. 

In late nineteenth-century Ireland, as in 
Russia, large houses were episodically used 
by a peripatetic and insecure landed class. 
Hk sense of landlordism had been changed 
hy legislation, but the connections between 
peasant and land-owner had dimensions 
uefanelligible to the rational outsider (and 
often to the participants); an intellectual 
element subsisted on the fringe of middie- 
d&u life which was not represented in 
Britain. It is these assonances which Mr 
Kiiroy's treatment plays upon, and which 
keep the cndeiice and integrity of the piece 
Intact, despite a number of decisive 

tbtages. • 

Fot his . version represents a further 
WBsJulon than simple transposition from 
Hvsfeiolrelqnd. Logically enough, refer- 
ences toBalzac and Zola become Dickens 
ted Wilkie Collins; Maupassant's Stir I' fan 
becomes Vlllette\ the Trigorin figure, herd 
u English novelist called Aston, compares 
HokIT to Meredith instead of Turgenev; 
fte airs hummed by Dr Hickey (Dr Dorn) 
taw from not Oounod's Faust, but 
Moore's Melodies, However, this is by no 
netiis all. The sense of provincialism, to 
keen ia Chekhov, is lifted to the milieu of an 
fell Galway estate where the metropolis is' 
, kwidQfl for some of the characters, Dublin 
others; This is best expressed by the 
Serin figure, here appearing as Peter De- 
tawdi superannuated Assistant Registrar 
w-Deedj, now impatiently ageing on the 
liofly eataje. The references are more 
, *P*diic lhan In the original; the character is 
nettingly established. His soliloquy on the 
Ptawres of the town becomes '! taking a 
Hrpfl. from College Green to the Club; 
•“jfagold friends from the country; you 



New Oxford 
Paperbacks 


A. E. Housman 


The Scholar-Poet 
Richard Perceval Graves 


"Three King's Daughters'' i "Inside my fat hers closer Fly mmy Oiiiv heart away Sweet apple 
blossom blows/So sweet") — one of the pictures in the album Edward Burne-Jones made in 
his mid-twenties for Sophia Dalrymple. He met her fir the salon of her sister. Sam Prhtsep. at 
Little Holland House. Kensington, where he uw Introduced by Russetii in /■SSZ Other 
members of the circle included Tennyson. Browning. Thackeray. Ruskin. Carlyle and 
Holman Hunt. The Little Holland House Alhuin. which consists of eight poenn transcribed 
and Illustrated by the artist, has been published in a beautiful facsimile with mirotluciion and 
notel by John Christian (40pp. The Dalrymple Press. Leuchle. North Berwick. East 
Lothian. Scotland. £38. 0 950731 0 t». 


know, I feel a pew man when I take the cab 
from the Broadstone to Kildare Street". 
Elsewhere a more extended comparison is 
worth giving with the original (as in the 
Oxford translation), which reads as fallows: 

Irina. But what can you do in town? 


no longer his visit to Genoa . and his sense of 
the communal street-life there, that 
prompts his memory of Constantine's play 
and his question about Nino: instead he has 
been to Paris, and heard about de Joub&in- 
ville’s lectures on Celtic mythology at the 
College de France. The sequence of ideas is 
as adept as in ihc original: the novel themes 
of this version come through once more. 
And behind Constantine's despair about 
the inadequacy of his art is his belief that he 
knows nothing of "the people" whose 
myths and lost Language he is nitcmpiing to 
reinterpret. 

Added to this is a coda about the Land 
League, rent arrears, the closure of Big 
houses, and Parnellism. which is just re- 
trained enough to not shift the play's 
concern too far from "an" to "society" (or 
from The Seagull to The Cherry Orchard). 
Here as elsewhere the Irish tone adapts 
beautifully to the Russian. It is. for instance, 
quite correct that Akin Devlin's hectoring 
Cousin Gregory (n£ Shamrnyev). as estnte 
manager, is a relation of the Desmonds and 
vet speaks with a brogue . while they use the 
accents of the Asccndnsicy: it is the variety 
of connection found, for instance, in Somer- 
ville and Ross's Knox family, whose social 
and historical implications do not translate 
to England. 

The occasional drawbacks in the Kllroy 
version have nothing to do with this kind of 
transition, where his touch is absolutely 
sure. It is. however, a pity that he follows 
the old Constance Garnett translation by 


This biography, which Geoffrey 
Grigson celled 'able and civilized' 
when it first appeared in 1979. 
reconciles the apparently 
conflicting sides of Housman's 
personality and reassesses his 
reputation. Illustrated £3.95 


Germany 1866-1945 

Gordon A. Craig 

The beat account so far avails bre 
ol Germany from Bismark to 


Hitler.' The T.L.S. £6.95 


Modern Spain 

Raymond Carr 


This Important book looks al the 
troubled hislory of Spain over the 
last century. II includes an 
examination of the present 
democratic regime and the 
problems it faces. £3.95 OPUS 
(hardcover edition £7.50) 


Hinduism 

Nirad Chaudhuri 


Soriii. Nothing much, but still. [Laughs.] 
They're laying the foundation stone ol 
the new council building and so on. 1 
just want to get out of this backwatei 


this, but nearly all work as well. Here 

Chekhov's social and psychological tone is »-***■»—'** "“""II.'' 

maintained : elsewhere there is bold itmova- making the Hamlet b y-P la > ^ ^ 

tlon. Nowhere is this more evident lhan in a "d son in Act l a more ^d^c cxchonge 
the shift of emphasis which implicitly than Treplev s quotati 
changes the contested question of what the "i^ng ^ ^ & S h fen 

h “ SS'SSfS 

in's long speech which make him admit to 


Chaiidhurl is a born writer. He 
makes delightful reading, always 
thought-provoking; imperative to 
anyone who wants to understand 
Indie.' The Times. £3.50 


The Standing of 
Psychoanalysis 

B. A. Farrell 


had it) a comedy about the nature and aims 
of creative art: at the centre of the conflicts 


just want to get out of this backwatei of “*f live . : at j ne , ntrc .° n ; t" second-rateness more unequivocally *h?n in 
fora couple of hours I've ordered my ^ Zori^l. on Important change. Ao ? d In 

carriage for one ocfeck, so we cpn ' H 0 *' 00 Of Irish identity. , Madame Isobel's departure at the end of 

mopiKsr. Thi& 1c nrtrniilv rinnp hv altering Conutan- t > 1 .. .mnhoci, it nn iKp failure nf her 


leave together. This is adroitly done by altering Constan- Act 3. the emphasis is on the failure of her 

At the Roval Court we hear: '• t^e's [Treplev's] own abortive play as visit and her insecurity about herson, rather 

• ' " ' ' - . performed In Act I: Chekhov's parody of than on her stinginess and self-centred ness. 

Isabel. You are impossible. For Heaven s ■ Solovyov and the Russian Symbolists be- ■ . ' • ' . - „„„ „„.; ah 

sake, no-one ever stays in Dublin out in Kiiroy's version an early Yeatsihn The whch might 

fentasy about ancient Celtic gods. Irina's Ranges id emphasis whch m.ght 


The author clarifies the 
controversy which surrounds Ihs 
subject of psychoanalysis, arid 
dispels some of the contusions 
which perplex both expert and 
layman, £3.95 OPUS (hardcover 
edition £7.95) 


of the seasqn. 


P««. Oh, I .tall have km of people .0 commons 


see. 


Isobel. Pray, who arc these people? 


era" and “experimental rubbish' 
Madame Isobel Desmond's mouth 


without becoming 

Madame iwhe, Dc,mo.n«-. mop.n -oe. of 

those Celtic things" and "Hibemian drivel" ; rf fhl olav" 

Peter. Well, Teddy Berrowes for one. ("Where k 'S^ba?' ’ «ks Anna Muiey. J^SSSEi the transition Oom Ai^Sire to 
Always In the Oub, Teddy, capital penetratmgly and hilariously. In a line not 
fellow Teddy. given in Kiiroy's printed text). Later, in 

" their great quarrel, her son is "an ignorant 

Isobel. Oh. my God. jjttle Irish wretch”. And. significantly. 

Peter. Might actually go down to Greys- . while in the original'- she .called h|m a 
tones to stay with the Cousin Hackctts. ‘decadent" (the epithet . for the Symbol- 
• Always Inviting me down to visit, ists). Kllroy has him use the word against 
. NCver seem to find time. Do me good, her theatre (Implying English as well as 
the ozone. Put me feet up and look at metropolitan). 

The theme similarly alters the dortor's 
remarks about foreign fravel in. Act 4. It is 


the sea. Ho-ho. Old Father Neptune. 
Few of the changes are as sweeping as 


|U1 -t- -T — r. / 

accomplishes the transition bam ingJhue to 
exalted neurotic wfih;an almost unerring 
Sense. Of the cenlraHlgures. however; Alan 
Rickman’s Aston carries the laurels— and 
the weight of much of the play's million. He 
is Chokhov's idea of Trigorin - vague. 1 
casual. lather untidy; disassociated fa a way 
expressed riot only in Chftkltoviaii trailing 
lines and inconsequential dialogue, but also 
• u. ..Mnilnii'nr rh* Fniwln nature of 


A Thames 
Companion . 

Mari Prichard 

and Humphrey Carpenter 

This bpok Illustrates In words and 
pictures one of the world's 'most 
important rlvfirs - historically, 
culturally; and commercially. It has 
been Updated, and hew 
Illustrations added, for this second 
edition. £3.95 


in Us perception 7 of the foreign nature of 
Irishllfc.'Aswell 


.. . As well as a metropolitan writer in 

the provinces, he' is an English observer in 

e JoalAliaa ikra Afjnl n 'll 


Exercise: The Facts 


Ireland - obliquely restating the original 
angle Thomas Kllroy has brought to the play. 


And two vital ancillary rojes. doctor and 
schoolteacher, represent hcrc iwo notable 


E.J. Bassey and 
P^H. Fentem 


Treading the high freeboards 


Irish triumphs, T. P. McKenna's elegiac Dr 
'Hickey, obstetrician: ageing heart-throb 


and continental traveller, is a Chekhovlan 
blend 1 , or self-centred ness and perceptive- 
ness (vhich strikes exapiiy the right note; 


■ L . 


i Brownjohn 


■; War Brqke Out 




v ii ! 

■ t-. • • : . 


. . .■ 1 ' ■ » 1 1 » ■■ ! ! 

•' '-..V 

• • °' n 8la 8 c , the distant siralhS of 

' ^ r , pranged an qnlo‘n,/Why gHould'lt 
• the Seediest pf 

: - Ifeu '- tj I 7 0i 1 farfdgh q. defective ■ luonoy. 

Ny® finisHed their kbtatld 
Otifebefore ihc second hotlsc (iy 
■ dingy 1 lives, and; sorting obt 

■~ j SFjFr Wm When the door .bursts 

; ,. SSJSS J" ■ e "l ^rra^lngly! intim^e mti: 
ft lAlilit: :the mnn&ofir •ti'i 


. . • . . I i ness Wlucn smxes exactly IHC ngm noic; 

... -1 rinM : tome origiftal r yosterdey, find one op two bits ofsymbplisrp pnd as lhc m nch.piit;Upon James, wonder- 

wrood's new^playnn&a .’which work surprisingly welL Ano|dh)pqin . jng why n0l one writes; abodr Ijie lives of 

changi? Sg”'' Vito in the dafes deflates to -MWe.ih«|( ; he vonytng about his dlothor, 

reality m the lives of g P , ; once been : ”pn mfi>|ting pertoitalify ; n her cottage, fumbling to tell his feckless 

^'Thk k io hi credit sin« the' ground has ^(Whcrc A\blc has been nq i peporiiilli)' m compunlons that the country Is not wtihl It 

already be : ; _ S beau's Mo ruins of' Liverpool. whicHcduld ..cope «J«h the comic and affettjng down . : to 

MlongagoAs Jpan v g S . TreVnr bccaUK they had a high freeboard . appeB ranc3 when. hls^afrk ferip_., .... 

M «ncr “riti.' Vie ^ sw ndsfor in elusive, ^^ble^iwhen ; ,|« BU tilence.heUror«d to proclaim his 

^^hr^keOHl rapidVtiuigici Itselfln cVerylhing/perspnallty infludcll, toctns In ; fetehtion to. wall; home rto wf 
' ^ ,, , h .“ ow -- 'V :''lpiigV. ■ , ; . ' 

, world ^iJSSlSS^' In MiktBritdwclK Hn^rtttk^ipmjy, 

and alarming weight oi r .inA^ *jr * nroduci on the three 


A book for people who want to find 
out more a bout exercise, and lo 
discover why it might be gdod.lor 
them. £1.75 (hardcover edition 
£6.50) 


the Oxford Guide .. 
to Oxford 

r Heywofih ■ :ri ; 

A fresh new took aionedf the moan 
beaiiti fuj of clti^, ^r^nged as an j. ' 
alphehetlcai gazetteer. : Illustrated 
£3.50 (hardcbve r ed llton £6.95) 
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hanse 6f roles, ciilfeinating vyith the L dfftcSit foil WJjfe' cxiriivcrijxotiteptioui ai«o r? firth yetognl lion Of its. 

ST-fA AltfcVfintil'c^S!* ' Ss M nggijsttlviJiy isliCkcsl hui^.’; comic etenieriis. Hut. 

.... rnrlu may imvc |icen d .ititi ukliiU'of uhrti, Thomas KIlroi’s.' AEj 


signals a second-, 
.all.oxcbwge ‘ 
.HUggdylqfl;; 
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commentary 



The Don and the dons 


By John Weightman 


Dan Juan 
Cottleslae Theatre 




Pursuing its more or less systematic 
presentation of the Don Juan theme, rhe 
National Theatre has now put on 
Molifcre’s Dom Juan, which has always 
been one of his more debatable works. 

* From the point of view of the modern 
culture-vulture, it nlso suffers from an 
initial disadvantage: the plot is strikingly 
similar to that of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
which no doubt owes It a good deal, so 
that at each crucial juncture one cannot 
help expecting the performers to burst 
into glorious song, fusing the erotic and 
the metaphysical in an ecstatic blur. But 
they stick to words— prose words at 
that— and these words are difficult to 
appreciate as an aesthetic pattern. 

We are used to the mixture of comedy 
and tragedy in Shnkespcure, but Mollire 
does not pass so smoothly from one mode 
to the other. There is an uneasy jostling 
of emotions ns the audience wonders 
whether It is meant to admire Don Juan 
a prc-Nletzschean superman defying 
the conventions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or whether Molidrc sees him primar- 
ily ju a vicious aristocrat dressing up his 
selfish appetites in a spurious philosophy 

,S.. l ?2 t u re * Both fll onco - P er haps, and this 
could be a source of satisfying psycholog- 
ical compexiiy, If the balance between the 
two views were organically adjured. But 
something is wrong. Either, as tradition 
has It, Mofiire cobbled the piece together 
too quickly, or the atmosphere of the 
_ grand slide was too repressive for him to 
produce a work as completely rounded as 
the two eighteenth-century masterpieces 
on the same theme. Le Manage de Figaro 
and Les Liaisons dangeretaes. 

However, the National ThcfUre Cbra- 
pany, under, the direction of Peter Gill, 
has evolved ah excellent production, full 
of gusto, beautifully paced and brilliantly 
effective in all the comic detail. It fallows 
that Sganarelle, played with admirable 
. Cockney vlvadty by Ron Pember, comes 
over as the central living figure— the ser- 
vant with the worm's eye .view, excep- 
tional in hU talent for survival but aver- 
* ?8 C in his I lists and hypocrisies— whereas 

\ -"P® J “*». as embodied, by Nigel Tony, 

{ ' ! regains a .rather wooden, character, a 
mtmster df/auiomaifojiexual functioning 
. !'',. ? n “ “liberate misbehaviour, and never 

;.quite comrnands the respect of the audi- 
■ y. . -.ence.as he should Ifhq is to rank as a 
: 8t“l saturnine archetype. Perhaps, in this 
. ■ connection; some • of the effects are too 
; *bkrply> angfed :jbwardi comedy; :for 
.ipslaqce. ln the patter scene with the two 

- PC&iflQl flirili iDon Jnsn 1 Ai«f unllu 


could hnve retained his essential dignity 
hy simply turning from side in side, as I 
seem to remember Louis Jouvet doing in 
the film version of (he play. But, 
generally speaking, one could argue that 
the limitations are in the original text, 
and that (his performance, with its 
ingenious and imaginative use of a 
semi-mule chorus of scene-shifters, and 
Us tasteful back-projections of still-lffes, 
naked bodies, church interiors, etc., does 
wonders to re-crcaic the seventeenth- 
century atmosphere. 

Whai of the translation? John Fowlcs 
has revealed that it was done “with the 
help of one of my old Oxford profes- 
sors". As an old London professor. I can 
give him a mark or only alpha-double- 
minus stroke beta-plus. Since this Is not, 
like the National's The Misanthrope and 
Phaedra, a declared adaptation, I assume 
that It should be as close as possible to 
the original to fit in with the didactic 
purpose of the Don Juan scries. There 
are some Inadvertent mistranslations 
which cloud the issue. For example, "un 
homme de qunlitf" wns a man of noble 
birth, not of merit or standing; “j'al 
sou haitfi un flis avec des ardeurs non- 
pareilles" is not "I craved a son who 
might have a matchless fire In his reins"; 
the matchless fire Is in the craving not in 
the son. Then, perhaps because 

Sganarelle is a servant-figure. Mr Fowles 
tends lo make him speak with a Jeeves- 
like pomposity, which is both contrary to 
the idiomatic plainness of Moliire's 


Making sense of tragedy 


By Hermione Lee 


Elizabeth Alone 
BBC TV 


“It's lonely when you're forty-one and 
your children are rowdily growing up, 
when Joanna's gone off with a Jesus 
freak, and your mother's packed away in 
a Sunset Home. I've never been much 
, « a °d at being alone.” Feeling lonely, and 
learning to be alone, are what happen to 
Elizabeth in this three-part play based on 
William Trevor's novel. But not being left 
alone: until the end we don't see 
Elizabeth by herself. The tension is stres- 
sed between aloneness and having to be 
in company - with one's family, or in a 
hospital ward, which is, peculiarly, both a 
very private and a very public place. 


Samuel and wants to "lake oft" to n 
commune). The only person left is Henry, 
but Henry has been no use ever since his 
cricket-play] ng schooldays. Unable tu 
hold down any of his awful jobs (like fil- 
ling New Wave Vending Machines with 
Nutty Pops), his marriage n fiasco, his 
house a tip, Henry drinks, loves 
Elizabeth, and is a hopeless- even a tragic - 
case. 


the interiors of the suburban boa*. , 
nver v,cws, the atmosphere inlK 
the cross-cutting between th* loin.- 
.he 1970, have® .5 
sidcred. And th. 


Brah,„ s P^n n o%it,X m n™^i 

Peter Hi. hell. 


Peter Bilhell, 
mood. 


The hospital encounters are not a con- 
tained experience: they spill out into the 
rest of Elizabeth's life. The play ends 
with a dramatic visit from Miss Samson. 
Suddenly more daunting (Sylvia Col- 
eridge is impressive here), she admits to 
her own loss of faith and laments the 
inevitable unhappiness of ail the plays 
characters, yet in so doing gives Elizabeth 
grounds for “making do" with the bleak 
realities. 


French, and out of keeping with the 
Character; one of the most effective 
s«ncs In the play, after all, depends pre- 
cisely on Sganarelle’s inability to copy the 
educated, argumentative speech of his 
master. What is gained by rendering 
■vous ne m'en avlez rien dit" by “you 
hadn t vouchsafed me a clarification" or 
je vous diral franchemenl" by “I must 
tell you without circumloquacity'’? 


Elizabeth goes in For a hysterectomy 
(though the word is not actually men- 
tioned at any time in the play) and finds 
herself with three women: unconfident 
Lily, waiting to have a baby after four 
miscarriages, plagued by (he visits of her 
vinous garrulous mother-in-law; good- 
natured Sylvie, optimistically reliant on 
her reckless Irish boyfriend Dcclan; and 
frail, ugly Miss Samson, manageress of a 
religious boarding-house. The anxieties of 
these women of nicely differentiated clas- 
ses periodically impinge on Elizabeth’s 
guilt-ridden, unhappy recollections of her 
middle-class childhood: the bullying of 
her sensitive mother by a tyrannical 
father who was Invalided out of the array 
after the loss of a leg and has taken it out 
on his women ever since, her companioh- 
ship with her childhood friend Henry, her 
marriage (after seducing him) to a prim, 
Cwaubon-llke art historian. 


But the most striking peculiarity is the 
introduction of "frank" * 


Guilt at having wanted her father’s 
death merges with more recent self- 
recrimination over her infidelity (eye- 


weekend lit Bishops Stortford" hotel, 
show-down with Daphne, injured wife, in 
the lounge), her husband's departure, and 
her daughter Joanna's withdrawal (she 
takes drugs, communicates in deaf-and- 
dumb language with her hippy boyfriend 


It is a sad play and, like the novel from 
which it is “freely adapted” by Trevor him- 
self, makes no concessions to optimism. 
Unlike The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot it is 
not a story of breakdown and recovery, 
but a detailed, compassionate, inward 
account of a woman who Is not excep- 
tionally courageous or decisive, who has 
accepted the kind of life her upbrin ging 
wished upon her, who has trapped herself 
in useless guilt, but who does come to 
twins with herself, partly through the 
effect of the olher womens’ problems. 

This sort of thing la bound to depend 
on individual performances, particularly 
since its organization (which I found 
rather cumbersome both in the play and 
the book) Invites all the characters to "do 
(heir bit". There are some uncomfortable 
moments: Elizabeth’s sad, attractive 

mother (Doreen Mantle) doesn’t look 
nearly decrepit enough for the Sunset 
Home, and the lover (Jan Mather) is too 
loutish. But Joss Ackland is very fine as 
the relentlessly bullying Major Orpen, 
and Gawn Graner’s ramshackle Henry, 
ever eager to. please. Is funny and tpuch- 


Nevertheless, I fail „ nea4y P( , 
Barbara Ferris is too beautiful took? 
ng, simply too posh tor Elizabeth * j, 
important, surely, that she should nth 
a romantic figure. And the chantnW 
book to play are disconcerting. Hm 
seem all to be in the Interests of anpa 
ration: the characteristic oddness vA 
acuteness of angle from which Tro. 
views life in the novel has beeu coannd 
or softened. Elizabeth’s retrospect 
take the obvious form or an icnfani 
dialogue with a psychiatrist (who bst 
merely peripheral place in the book). Su 
k left by her husband, Instead of 
ing him as in the novel - an eiimfa 
which makes her more pathetic, l« 
complex. At the end of the novel, Hia 
Samson does not touch Elizabeth u 
closely. As it would be in life, It Is up u 
her to make sense of the iorideaL Ik 
message Is not forced upon her, or oa as. 
All sorts of excellent eccentric deuib h 
the novel - an Inexplicable woman who 
walks up and down outside the hospital 
with a banner, the absurd . conumae to 
which Joanna and Samuel “take off", the 
show-down between Lily's husband ud 
his frightful mother - have, sadly, bcti 
abandoned. 


that the Vauxhall Viva which goes with 
his new job as an area sales executive for 
a frozen fish firm, and with which he'd 
hoped to impress Elizabeth, has a gigantic 
yellow plastic fish screwed to the roof. 
Brian Parker's direction is good on detail: 


But my unease largely arose from Ik 
language. William Ttevort writing is net 
at all casual: it is placed, formal, si tine 
lyrical. It reads well, if slowly; but ft 
sounds very odd (at least in this phy-l 
haven’t seen his other adaptations) win 
people speak it. Miss Spmsoa rejects Ik 
world where smiles are all pretence ud 
generosity has a price lag"; Eifasbetb 
tuks herself "Do I hear tbf Irigftter 
ray father's ghost7” and the Injured wile 
accuses her with "You have no style, 
who seemed so stylish I" Even these ™y 
accomplished actors fall tq find a style 
that ' would accommodate such literary 
turns of phrase. 


Among this week's contributors 


, . - twrad.thioBh.ty wptea ,t SWlT „ e £- Is funny and tpuch- 

"cunt", "des bllleresdes" rendered as "so 
much crack-brained cock", various 
gratuitous "buggers'* and “arses" and a 
deliberate avoidance of the precious 
phraseology which gives occasional piquan- 
cy to the original. In one of hfs rare poetic 
moments. Don Juan makes the delicate 

remark: “Do gofrte une douceur extrfinie k ~ — r - -' 

hM*** dV fc *P^**^** ‘ ^ ° f ^ alih “ m . Si- 7 0mmB " °! am™ Morgan is Titular Piufeaorsf 

SSS;*-- 

*** mne ofEumpt ™ pub - 

pTffi a=5S5 

«|f motnenlarfly jntonfigui^ , of ff„. He franilta Follow of Sidney Soaei ^ I97 °- 

II " College. Cmbrldge. . Qvm books Include A H, amy 


By ...... _ 

v' ^qhbna Girl* V > j. ■thep^p^ffThelr o^raSh^ SbSre ' *f^' is ne 

->■ ■ : •, •••'■» -lij- : ' 1 •“? ' ajwitot State.pf PATkictA Quia's critical study Ue ' P ®3^! * tud * Wells 

- •• • • , trie. nation. In the ensuino - i _ auu Ji me ani t <i w ...l. 


Conrad's books Indufto Rtrnan - : ^ 1968 ’ 

tie Open and Uferary Fom,, 1977. and TonY flwr ia a FeUow of St Anna’s 
Imagining America; 1 9S0. , College. Oxfprd, 


... , r.~ —— run,., . 

, Tl^; Hud ng she opening riiimber^tlifd^'gb' ' v:., . — 


Rbdmond O'Hanlon has jwt, cqopktrf 
. a study of Joseph Comaa apd P*® 1 
Darwin. 

D. D. R. OWEN is Piiqfesspr of 
at the University of St Apdiewt 
books include 77ia Legend of Rote*:.* 
Pageant of the Middle; Ages, 1973. - 

Alan Paterson is a lecturer in SH* 
at Queen Mary College, London. , . 

W.D. Redpebn’s books include 
Life of lead Glono , 1967. • 

Graham Reynolds’s book* ificluti*./* 
else History of. Watereoloprs, l9pi , v _ 

David RidoWaY is joint editor 


• ;l -. 


: .othor crotkty protrtidjqg refe 
1 ''C 1 -' ‘Mstytyid - ii to lei us know tju 
watcmng .is gn Easi Ena'' 

■ ■ Ar MrwhnnPt: -Tfca. 


SpaWk CRaiqI. * critical study 

7 WSw (Otliili point, the fcwt? d0S “' '&***&& SoomTK'^S 

thmwIiRtVe. falls: apart completely. To. „q Ij. : . • 1 .. « 1 ' • i,.' ' d of> o* poom* w and . 

’ is mdde |6 D ^VnfS Is typographical adviser ; Hermionb Lee i a the author of The Matt Simpson's collections o! V** 

with And,a ? ,f "^‘yrtpwKy J? Ptinbridge University Press and ^ ov< dsofYirgifita Woolf, J977. • include Uneasy .Vespers. 1977- . 
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to the editor 


Jane Austen 
and Richardson 


Sir, - In his review of Jane Austen's “Sir 
Charles Gmndlson" (April 3), Pat Rogers 
sees Richardson as an influence from whom 
jaoe Austen early disengaged herself. Yet 
her recorded preoccupation with Richard- 
ion'i novels extends from 1791 to Sanditon. 
In this last work, Jane Austen delimits and 
rebuts "the impassioned, and most excep- 
i Ion able parts of Richardson” quite overtly 
- as she has frequently done implicitly 
(though considerably reliant on Richardson- 
ian psychology) in her major novels. 


Rogers goes on to describe the 1972 
Oxford edition of Richardson's Grandison 
a “by far the best which any eighteenth- 
century novel has received anywhere". And 
yet it omits .over a hundred pages of first 
edition text. Those pages contain Richard- 
son's “Index/ . . . Sentiments, inserted . . . 
under tbe proper Heads; as in Advice to 
Women; Anger, & c". The editor Jocelyn 
Harris concedes the “considerable interest" 
of tbe "Index". Arguably, that interest lies 
in in relationship to Richardson's 1755 
Collection of .. . Sentiments, separately 
published and taken from all three of his 
novels. It is this very relationship which is 
Harris's stated reason for the omission of 
tbe "Index”, for In it "Riehardson retreats 
... to the general principles with which he 
had originally begun". 


Richardson's Commentary in its most expli- 
cit form is a dear possibility. (Richardson 
saw it as "the pith and marrow or nineteen 
volumes”, but it has never been reprinted. 
Now that the Austen canon is possibly 
complete, should it not be reissued?) 

Moreover, since the Memoir of Jane 
Austen tells us that “in childhood days every 
available opportunity of Instruction was 
made us? of. it is pleasant lo think that 
Jane Austen might have learnt to read, 
trained her memory, developed her car for 
aphorisms, begun her life-long preoccupa- 
tion with the author, with a highly successful 
Richardson derivative. On sale between 
1760 and 1785 was The New Impenetrable 
Secret: Or Young Lady and Gentleman's 
Polite Puzzle: “Consisting of moral and 
diverting sentiments, extracted wholly from 
the much admired Histories of Pamela. 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison”. This 
game (unlike its prototype, Walpole's The 
Impenetrable Secret ) seems to have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 

D.C. MEASHAM. 

Head of English. Matlock College of 
Higher Education, Matlock, Derbyshire 
DE4 3FW. 


turn leads to protest and then reform. 
Dickens. Zola, Lawrence and Henry Mil- 
ler, all considerable influences on Bur- 
roughs, are moralists who have been attack- 
ed for pornography. The very extremism of 
Burroughs's subject-matter, combined with 
the brilliance of his technique whether 
experimental or conventionally narrative, 
forces the reader to delect in contemporary 
society those abuses of authority that lead 
away from a humane society and awaken 
compassion for the victims of those abuses. 
Joyce is certainly a literary ancestor of 
Burroughs and both writers were fascinated 
by sexual fantasy as aphrodisiac, but the 
comparison ends there. Joyce wished to 
encompass all human knowledge and activ- 
ity into one mind and then pour out those 
riches helter-skelter on to (he page. His 
message is organized, subject-matter less 
so. Burroughs on the other hand, from an 
apparently anarchic literary style, carefully 
orders his preoccupntlons lo draw self- 
awareness out of his readers and force them 
to confront uncomfortably the very danger- 
ous and frightening world we all live in. 

Other reviewers of Cities of the Red Night 
have seen Burroughs as one of the most 
Important novelists writing, a seer warning 


Sir. - Pm Rogers has a natural concentra- 
tion on the latter hair of the eighteenth 
century in "The rise and fall of gout” 
(March 20)but might well have rounded off 
with a notable twentieth-century' case, 
such as Edmund Wilson's, or not failed to 
mention Milton, who - nine years before 
Sydenham's De Podagra was published - 
died “In a fitt of ihc Gout" (Anonymous 
Biographer) or “gowt - struck In" 
(Aubrey). Apropos of its afflicting “the 
energetic and successful sectors of 
Hanoverian society”, a modern theory 
makes It a mark of ambition (“Uric Add 
and the Psyche". Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 208- May 19, 1969- 
1180). 

EDWARD l.E COMTE. 

Department of English, State University 
of New York at Albany. Humanities 
Building, 1400 Washington Avenue, 
Albany. New York 12222. 


the academic and/or Marxist journals. The 
"treatment" accorded In my book to 
"Structuralism/scmioiics" derives not from 
Cambridge, but from hours of conversation 
with Foucault (some of it tape-recorded) in 
Paris. I am grateful for the information that 
Foucault has other intellectual ancestors 
than those I cite, but 1 do not agree that I 
-"downgraded" certain of those that I did 
manage to locate — the relative importance 
I attribute to them is, for what it is worth, 
Foucault's own. 


Vampires 


Sir, - It was fascinating to read 


Christianity 
and Homosexuality 


apocalypse ahead His very return Christopher Framing's very learned letter 
mentions of narrative prose after CApn! 10) on the subject of vampires. 


Precisely, though the word “retreat" is 
not of my choosing, the Indexes to (classi- 
fied sentiments from) Clarissa, Grandison 
and , less notably , Pamela pro vide a naul hor- 
ta] guide to reading and remembering the 
novels. They should be read, in Richard- 
son's view, for their moral arid psychologic- 
al qualities rather than for (heir “impas- 
sioned ... parts”. As the “Index" to 
Cmdison was retained for all major eight- 
ctnllHxniury reprints, Jane Austen would 
ilcffii certainly have re-read and reap- 
praised at least this Richardson novel in the 
uj recommended as well as, we now 
kuv.fbr its dramatic possibilities. 


Sir, - In my letter which you printed in 
your issue of April 3 an unfortunate printing 
error has occurred. Lines 26-29 should read: 
"... I have been careful always to use the 
expression 'homosexual practices', though 
in other writings f have used a neologism 
'homosexualism' to denote the behaviour, 
and to distinguish it from the 
. Also, in line 33 I wrote 
this has been changed to 


Gout 


condition. 

“argued"; 

"agreed". 


SHERWIN BAILEY. 

23 Kippax Avenue, Wells, Somerset BA5 
2TT. 


Fm kne Austen as nove|UL rather than 
My dramatist, the “general principles” 
preserved In Richardson's sentiments were 
■ important inheritance. The matter of 


us of the 

to the conventions of narrative prose ..... - 

many years of experimenting with cut-ups appropriately da ted from Kensington Gore, 
and prose poetry underlines his nnxicly and We are evidently at cross purp«cs. 
compulsion to communicate as more of us ' »“ d n ° W1 ^ lo denigrate the list of 
try to sink Into comfortable apathy. famous writers (Gogo . Dumtw and the rest) 
JOHN CALDER lhot he mcnll ons; still less to undervalue the 

18 Brewer Slreel. London W1R 4AS. d lV'T? c » 

with Mario Proz and proceeding in order of 

brilliance until We reached the name of 
Professor Froyilng himself. All honourable 
men. I merely said, in a very simple-minded 
Sir, - Will you allow me a postscript to way, (hat my favourite vampire books were 
Pat Roger's article, "The rise and fall of Drttcula and 77ie Vampire in Europe. My 
gout”, in your issue of March '20? taste is not changed by reading Professor 

The chair I hold, the Jacksonian Pro- Frayling's letter. May I add a few words In 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy, was their defence? 

founded by the Reverend Richard Jack- First, it seems snobbish to imply, as the 
son, a Fellow of Trinity College in 1783, professor does, that one could not write a 
close- to the middle of the period of 1750 brilliant book if, like Brain Stoker, one 
to 1800 that Pat Rogers identifies as the were “Henry Irving’s long-suffering busi- 
high noon of the heyday of gout, and just ness manager at the Lyceum". There were 
before Benjamin. Rush Is recorded as lee- doubtless phases of Shakespeare’s life when 
Philadelphia, and fie could have beisa described In a similarly 


L. .luring 'on gout In Philadelphia, and 

William Burrougns among other Injunctions, the Jacksonian dismissive way. 

° Professor is requested "lo have an eye Second, it is never safe lo assume with 
more particularly to that opprobrium confidence (as the professor does) that one 




tipd of closeness which I am trying to 
HUbllsh (and of which her own family had 
po doubt), but Pat Rogers's observation 
>ftti "Richardson supplied Jane Austen 
*14 one title" won’t do. Either Richardson 
ibe source of all her titles (other than 
4o*e jfhich denote s place or a person) or 
of none,. Whichever view one prefers, and 
•Emitting that -It may be a qase of what 
Leads calls Jane Austen's “retroactive 
(he Indexes and the 1755 Collection 
d*rtfy Jane Austen’s relationship to sen- 
tortraial lore. . 


decessor? -‘ere ail scholars and scientists tone. Unlike the aeadeptic surveys mep' 
of great dlstlnctionj arid the names oF two tinned In Frayling's letter,' Father Sum 
are familiar l|t the Dewar vessel (vacuum men’s book was based on first-haHd ?xpeii 
flask) and ijie Appleton- layer (of. the ence. Itlseasy fol Professors of Medicine to 
Ionosphere) but none, so far as I can dis- sneer at hard-worked general practitioners 
cover, investigated, treated, or suffered for not having kept up with the latest article- 
from the gout. Clearly the mysteries of ] n the Geld. Those who have been ankle r 
r. J BSl . ikoVAnnectlon condition were beyond them, or deep in blood do not need to consult critical 

i*rti,p, ii is that Jackmn? bequest cam, coDimentarie, on tte li.ere.ure of .be 


27) recalls the 1964 all-out attack 
Burroughs which brought about a thirteen- 
week correspondence in your pages. Mr 
Mason Is much more benign but attacks 
nevertheless not only the style, method and 
content, but the author’s rationale fordoing 
what he does. 


More seriously. Gordon accuses me of 
"transforming Foucault (against ample 
counter-evidence in books and interviews) 
into an outright opponent of Marx, an 
honorary nouveau phllosophc . . Ever 
since The Order of Things. Marxists them- 
selves have never been in any doubt that 
Foucault was an “opponent". In that book 
Marx's con iribmlon to economics was clear- 
ly seen to constitute a less radical break than 
Ricardo’s and the controversies between 
“bourgeois" and “revolutionary" econom- 
ists to he "no more than storms in a 
children’s paddling pool”. "Marxism", 
Foucault concluded, "exists in nineteenth- 
century thought like n fish in water: thut Is, 

It is unable to brenthc anywhere else" (Trie 
Order of Things, pp 261-2). Foucault subse- 
quently maintained that he hnd been refer- 
ring only to Mane the economist, acknow- 
ledging his greater import as n political 
theorist. Bui even here Foucnulfs “political 
anatomy" runs quite counter to anything 
produced by the Marxist t nidi lion. As for 
Foucault’s views on Marxism as a theory 
and practice in the twentieth century 1 
would refer Gordon to pp 134-45 of his 
recent collection of Foucault's articles and 
Interviews, where the nouveau philosophe 
view ( Andrd Glucksmann's , in particular, is 
quoted with approval) of the need to go 
right back to Marx for the roots of the Soviet 
police state Is powerfully and unequivocally 
stated. * 

The reluctance of a certain “(il)llberal 
British consensus" to take Foucault serious- 
ly is now waning. I Tear a greater danger 
awahing him in this country (though not in 
France qr America), that of.indecd being 
buried beneath the obftikating commen- 
tary of sectaries, of becoming the preserve 
of a small band of British cx-(posi-?) 
A)lhusserinn Marxists striving to harness 
Foucault to the tradition that has shaped 
their minds (and their language) and from 
whose foils they are trying. .as inconspi- 
cuously as possible.; to dir entangle ihem- 
-sclkes.v ' 

" ALAN SHERIDAN. 


Ashtree 

bridge-. 


Cottage, ' Fen' Dillon. Cam- 


_ in too late when interest In (bat particular 


The Naked LUticl suggesting Aat the 


^facing the sources 'of '.Jane Austen’s 
is a traditional liferary game, but tne 
Lwfcctton, as I have hinted, may-be said to 
wtaln all; of them. Thus, "Love" and 
^nendiWp*’ are- more 


comparison Is meanM^- jjy "fa thbVapwt I follow my predecessor 

not seriously suggesting tha and j s perhaps a sign of the degoaente 

famine could be relieved by eating surplu^ ^ JeM painfu| days Jn which we nw liv{) 
bablesihe wanted to shock Ms readers into ^ j ^ ^ any at i en tion at 

realizing that there war a famine and what t ^ {Q ^ t until I. looked into fjie 
really meant in terms of human suffering. tenDg ^ ^ ^ bt0 whlch i had: been 


Vampire. 

A: N., WILSON.: 

16 Richmond Road. Oxford! ■ 


William Gerhardie 


Foucault 


^ clearly Juxtaposed Shock ,s Blways an effective way or bnngj g decfed j M ] aon did indeed aplc bit, pi* 

^jTbt iburaj flaqie Uvtf ^and Friendtidp ““ _ oulra ^_ t _.^ !?J!SlX2!!n2 fesSor to P roraole * inleresl •“ ,he 

our easy acceptance -of cruelty arid tyranny 'ajHamentabJy failed to meet .Jack- 


Sir, ■- Robert Skidelsky may reply 
himself to Christopher Booker's review of 
God’s Fifth Column (April 3) and tell of his 
-part in the editing. Perhaps he will explain, 
as he 'did not in the book, whether not 
correcting Lenin's first name was a deliber- 
ate. policy. The point is not trivial. For 
Gerhnrdie family life is'a force of evil, and 
the trouble brought to Russia by Nicholas II 
and Lenin, according to him, grew out or 
their absorption in familial loyalty. Gcrhar- 
die’s whole ihecny of the Bolshevik revolu- 


Sif, — Colin Gordon's seemingly judi- 

, e Love and Friendship nW own time is similar dous, even-handed review' of my book. 

“MM be separated”) thatl In the passage wavs Snd onTof them is natarfll ,n 8 ^ i ‘ 5, nd “S . S' ' Michel Foucaidt: The Will to Truth (March 

ttotoGmndisoit Itself, noted by Southamin , tD o^cnieltv arid tyranny haV w“^? n i y , ^ “ntains a dumber of inaccuracies and 

Work, an d referred to by ftogera- ^ « tii!v are not Sav f a, ‘ faUe to meet J ^' Injustices. Gordon cuts short a statement of 

^bwightfuiness, Sensibility’ 1 Is a section- In tbe wodd as Ion S ^ nressure «> n 8 particular wish, ■ my alms lo produce ainiosr the opposite of .. _ . 

Mag. "Firttiuhted ImoLrions" cross- happeriing to us. Spokesmen for pressure Cgn ^ R(Jger5 or 8ny of your r^aders v L t laM L iTcoinc not to bure beneath d,e 3 whole theory qf the Bolshevik revolu- 

title) *w' *«,*» « «?;<■ “P »y If av cbelr In Eeglend (m w prate" — hddlhg, -hi, lio " “ ~ the awhelicelly pleeeing 

•tt Iteicphfte ■unde, -riJ cwmm of » pl»y. l jelev reoti pwg? !^ tand ™, founded «)th".e eye man; p«- teller respect is ceruinlysiond parallel ot the TOO Nichotes being fiinal.- 

prano/ellhant(wydoovprBen pddalware ... 1 j c|1 , | ^ [ ,y tQ !),, .Jl*,-, The quoiScn shhnld h.dc eon- l°V«l » the two^Aleranden. It is. 

frfnn hill,., i m " v ItnHhrtttMiH'^ (nrtureahd the weapons or . . ' ■ - i ■■ ■ ■■•■■i ; -■ A.-H.CQQK. rinued "B«i Erasmus Dralsed FoUv bv pflehapi, on unfortunate theory. 

nn* ' mass dest kin that threateq us il . By ■ ip-pa^nt of Phyitja, UoJve^lty of ma Kmfe room'* ihat is- by alldwinfe Foucnuft ' Finally (and much more , trivially), the 
Mnt'rdstlng the effrefaof ^wr^^erand (2aqibrid^XB3 SHE ^ ^****P W *J’ 'Pj' tM 

1 VS^SSTSSSi 

y. entirely invalidate the but his most Vonr ; readefB might fee Interested > an achieves a high level of fMetiqt end . about “Nikolai . Petrovich" 


- ; “Persuasion" cruelty gives pleasure of a' offered 'wjlh geuv Iridudfd iri tbp: Uni-; rcdutelxra^ itrecmedmm^tWthis^^ 

sentiments which foreSjiadpw: . is P d and thaMhc fasciitatlon for ! vdrsiiy of VlrgirilaTJbrarv exhibition The novy *hat Foucault most _r^cdCd. T^f 

.When the hlart, fa facts the . crt,el ^ ^f-utfonor lo Ufa 17Q0-I825\s Bltzab 


. „ h i flrt J * lerts the cruelty mat is nn*w **■ lI 7i^T,s3 * u .Elizabeth Seymour ! Percy, ’ books! has bee n sb favoutobly revived Iq • 

^ or to: ^ Ducherf 


Senega Falls - 


nt^>mperj f tl)8p i 

s.pefauaslonriiioi 
Jane Apsti 




Senccri. Foils. New York ix hrtt, as 
Bernard Moriiq supposes (March 
,‘cfasslcat" place, name, -.Rather' it. 
afong; with Stneca Counly apd . Seneca 
. ----- -•» •• - ' njupq 'from jhc geneca .: 




, '^£SES^.«s'>?g2sS!3£ i SS 3om rtj*-' ■ 

the; - R(vcr, Accoroing r tq Htixaers-rnifrirafati.' 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


The evolutionist’s field-work 


The Figure in the Carpet 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 

CHARLES DARWIN ( Editor); 

The Zoology of (he Voyage ofHMS Beagle 
Volume I Part I. 111pp. 32 plates. Pail II 
96pp. 35 plates. 

0 908603 003 

Volume 2 Part III. 156pp. 50 plates. 

0 908603 02 9 

Volume 3 Part IV. 172pp. 29 plates. Pan V 
51pp. 20 plates. 

0 908603 002 

Nova Paciflca/Canongatc Publishing, 17 
Jeffrey Street. Edinburgh. £370. 

These magnificent pages were first pub* 
iished in nineteen fascicles between Feb- 
ruary 1 838 and October 1843. Darwin set 
the ambitious project in motion in i 837, 
seeking and receiving the support of else 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Derby and 
Professor William Whewell, and on 
August 16 he called on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Thomas Spring Rice, who 
told him that the Treasury had granted him 
£1,000. Even this was insufficient • he 
and his publisher had to put up further 
money themselves and It is unlikely that 
more than n hundred copies of the work 
were printed. It was never reissued and 
apurt frqm a 1975 facsimile of the small 
Port V on reptiles and amphibians, is now 
practically unobtainable. The last copy to 
oppear nl auction sold for some £4.500; 
and there are n mere nineteen sets In the 
libraries of America. 


person who could possibly mistake Cap- 
tain FitzRoy for a smuggler would never 
perceive any difference between a Lord 
Chesterfield and his valet". And his open 
and energetic boyish enthusiasm, his 
delighted absorption in the fine detail of 
the external world, which cocooned him 
from many of its threats, made him equally 
dependable as a companion. 

In une of the many incidental pictures of 
life on board (he Beagle to be found in 
these volumes. FitzRoy himself is per- 
suaded. near the coast of Patagonia, to 
draw a freshly harpooned new species of 
porpoise, which Darwin later ensured was 
named the Dclphinus FhzRoyl. But the 
young Darwin was powerless io prevent 
FitzRoy's' temporary- resignation of com- 
mand in "a morbid depression of spirits 
and a loss of all decision and resolution", 
and neither wbs his later friendship able to 
forestall FitzRoy's eventual suicide. 

In his other role, however, these vol- 
umes alone would have been enough to 
place him in the forefront or English 
naturalist-travellers. Simply In his fish col- 
lections, which interested him least of all 
and one half of which were In any case 


movement, their outlines would have been 
blended together, but they were seen dis- 
tinct against the blue sky." 

There are also serious intimations of (he 
Origin of Species. Darwin gave his fossil 
mammals to Professor Richard Owen to 
describe. This appalling man, with globu- 
lar eyes like a cad, horribly diseased with 
professional jealousy and the only one of 
his later opponents whom Darwin would 
eventually bring himself to hate in earnest, 
was yet a great comparative anatomist, 
perhaps second only to Cuvier. His most 
spectacular feat was his 1839 prediction, 
from one six-inch-long fragment of bone 
from New Zealand, that a giant flightless 
bird had once existed. After a period of 
gentle ridicule, In 1843 a practically com- 
plete skeleton of collected bones arrived in 
a box from a missionary, almost exactly 
matching Owen's descriptions (and later 
producing, amongst other more serious 
scientific consequences, the Inspiration for 
H. O. Wells's Aepyornls Island). 




r ;j r i ‘V 


This is the best kind of reprint; intelli- 
gently chosen to rill a real gap In scholarly 
resources, completely faithful la the origi- 
nal, magnificently made. Sir Charles Flem- 
ing has provided a small foreword and 
Roger O. Chapman, Its scholar-publisher 
(former Librarian of the National Museum 
of New Zealand) an excellent introduc- 
tion. Chapman reminds us that only half of 
the purpose of tills famous voyage was sci- 
entific. the other being to show the flag. 
And he rightly points out (hat It was Dar- 
wfn's evident suitability ns a gentleman 
. companion to . Captain -.FitzRoy* which 
really secured liitti his groat opportunity as ' 
a -naturalist. Indeed, FitzRoy’s outwardly 
simple philanthropic wish toencourage the 
advancement of knowledge by offering to 
share his already cramped cabin with a 
"finished natural 1st" cloaked a personal 
. necessity desperate and complex enough . 
to have sprung from the imagination of an 
early Conrad, FitzRoy, fearing thdt he suf- 
fered Horn an inner plBgue spot of Inher- 
ited weakness, -a concealed deficiency Iri 
■ natural, courage lasl'i revealed when his 
uncle Lord Castlereagh had committed 
.. suicide, heeded a sluirer of Ms cabin who 
would help him to protect his naval self 
against Ws inner selffa the loneliness of 
. command, on the vastneSses of (he South- 
ern oceop, where, Tn September 1831. his- 
immediate predecessor had shot himself. 

. :p.e*pije. FUzRov'j genuine uneasiness 
(qat, .. according (o the phrenological 
tjworteiqf Lavatcr.' the Shape of his poten- 
jlal companion’s nose: marked Mm out as '' 
Unequal to such a psychic challenge, Dar- 
win se«ms to. have; discharged ihls first role 
reasonably: wcILHi*-. qualification* Os v 
• gentleman werelmpcccab^.— Whon sqroe J /- 
- Hiandera rolsj udged^FUzRoy?s bqctipa 1 jpa ' 
amuledly ;ih‘ |hli.d)|ajry, 


destroyed by faulty preservation, there 
were seventy -five new species and seven 
new genera. These are described by, 
Leonard Jcnyns (the village-clergyman 
brother-in-law of tienslow, Darwin's 
Cambridge mentor) with a breathless 
timidity and an ovcr-anxfaus profusion of 
detnil which is in marked contrast to the 
Style of Darwin's own geological introduc- 
tions and extensive field notes to the 
various parts. 


In Darwin himself we detect an easy con- 
fidence beneath his happy professions of 
incompetence. He will suddenly adopt a 
thoroughly unofficial tone — in the Birds 
volume, for instance, ostensibly by John 
Could, but actually written by Darwin 
himself when the great illustrator and his 
equnlEy talented wife left Tor their expedi- 
tion to Australia in 1838, he remarks of a 
robin -like bird in Chiloe that it is "held in 
superstitious fear by the Chiioians, on 
account of its strange and vnried cries. 
There are three very distinct kinds:— one 
iscjjillcd'chiduai,' and lsan omqnqfgtiGd; 
another ’huiireu', which' is extremely 
unfavourable; and a third, which 1 have 
forgotten." He admits to having “skinned 
and cooked" the very first specimen of I he 
Rhea Danvinii known lo science,, befoie 
his "memory returned 1 ' and he was 
relieved to find that "the head, neck, 
wings, many of the larger feathers, and a 
large part oF the skip, had been pre- 
served." • 

. But In general his habit Of meticulous' 
observation is seldaih relaxed,, and -it 
extends from recording the persistent 
jiTtell about bis silk pocket-handkerchief 
dra buck whose skin he had carried home 
In it ("every lime, when Brat unfolded, for 
a space of one yehr and .seven months, I 
distinctly, perceived the odour. This 
appears an astonishing instance of 
the permanence pf Some Matter, which in 
its nature, nevertheless, must be most sub- 
tile and volatile")^ jhe. flight of the 
great condors' as they "moved in large 
curves, sweeping in circles, descending and 
ascending without once! flapping.; As sev- 
eral glided close over my head, I; Intently 
watched,, from an dblfquc position, : the 
separate and tenrtlnar feather* of the wing; 
If l.herth had • beep llje least vibratory . 


There arc several examples of such vir- 
1 tuosity here, and Owen has fun mocking 
Lund's theory that the elephant-size, 
giant-sloth-like, extinct Megatherium 
(which can be seen reconstructed in the 
. Natural History Museum) actually swung 
slowly through (he primeval leaftops 
(Owen brilliantly if pompously proves (hat 
it sat upon its massive weighted haunches 
and just bulldozed the trees down). But a 
much deeper undercurrent of excited, 
though half evasive, questioning flows 
through all these pages. Why are these 
huge animals extinct? Why is their place in 
the Scale of Nature abandoned? Why is 
there a vacuum left in the principle of 
plenitude? How could divine providence 
allow such a disappearance, or counte- 
nance the mistake It implies? 

After ail, no one could pretend, ns they, 
did of the mammoth, that nil these enorm- 
ous mammals were really alive in some 
hidden El Dorado, or that someone's sec- 
ond cousin had really heard them bellow- 
ing In the distant woods. These extinctions 
had happened recently enough for most of 
the fossil shells found with them (identified 
by the obsessive Collector, O.-R: So Werby)- 
t6 be the same as those still living offshore; 
they were extensive (“any line whatever 
drawn across the Pampas would probably 
cross the skeleton of some extinct ani- 
mal"); and no catastrophe and no deluge 
had taken place ("everything indicates a 
former slate Of tranquillity"). So how 
could one explain this first plate (here 
sadly reduced to half-size), "The Base of 

the Skull of toxbdbh Piateasls” , folding so 
gigantically, billowing but so' disturbingly 
from volilme one? And why, too, did rats 
and mice prove to be so very variable in 
■ their new habitats? And . why were the 
Galapagos finches, and many o|her clas- 
■m, set In (he same climate, yet on Isolated 
islands, created with aijch arbitrary differ- 
ence? ... 

These three volumes, so well written, so 
ravishingly illustrated, underline Michael 
Ruse^s remarks in his brilliant The Dar- 
Wil, ] a A Science Red 'In Todth 

and Gjaw\ (1979) on the speed wjth which 
the young, Darwin entered tin contempor- 
ary., high ('kctenilfio network"; g n d< Dar- 
win s own editing and contributions 
emphasize the nonchalant due with which 
he dominated that fillte. . . n ' 


i «*V. 

1 r,t : * v.': ' 




In rcriinturiiig awake 
town-, In ml- and arrhisenne 
first rircanirri 
it may be ten years 
ago, the self gaiiea 
feeling of a sudden 
plugged In (o the (rue 
preseneeB, (lie tleeji Yes 
whose warped hills, 
roadweb, snuggling coombs, 
liaiftimbered earner shops 
and ferries have been 
there si nee the first nge 
waiting for you. 

Bui you twig 

where the scenes came from 
without a skcrrick 
of symbol-skill to crack 
(he code of their eloquence, 
their bowel-stirring 
music for the eye 
of ineiitnl structures 
and shimmering lagoons, 
all gathered twice. 

But you can't 
quite make it 
out from 
the ground of 
whatever lias 
supplanted burgundy 
axininster and such; 
neither Is It 
the tone of 
trauma recovered 
nor yet the 
cousin of sleep, 
graveyard’s grey 
never Dutcii uncle, 
but In the right 
light it can 

make your moist flesh 
creep, the hear! flop 
freezing and die mind 
race in neutral 
without direction: 
stabbing 
you tlirough and 
back, l|ke a drowned 
language or 
a bone voice 
edge-on to you. 


Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


Epitaph on a First 
Book of Verse 


My L-iend, like others in times past, 
y« u iww u lean and hungry look. 

We know your kind too well — 
the obscure tongue disclaiming gullet 
the loose' conspiracy of syllables 
drawti together by. ragged stanzas, 
roman numerals; the fin Kali ve voice, 
cloaked by (he novel phrases, • ■■ 

entreating us to leave (be bondage ■: 

of (be recognized anthologies 
in favour or Its own pallid pages. 

We hove seen your kind top often. 

Collectors find you In the b nek- root ns •; . '[ 

°‘ crowded junk-shops (especially 
on the lower shelves) forced downward? 
by jbe weight or fa( encyclopaedias . 

. and the bullocks or pin-up girls. 
jV All there' .— •* books, mouldy calendars, 
mUBie^scoregi ambitious turned to dust. ;: . 

-. U'you vytTe older, twenty years; older, „ 

. . oven ten, the price would tempi us — 
we, Would buy you and. mark yqutip.' ': 


r T hi *Mi n " 


^Up^fficfally'this 


hat - the ;wfitjn 




;v*y. acctlrate. jnWfjnai 
With wit mid wisdom 
L. mi 


teti dtet. tdt 


i«7p. 


'.may shrivel hi the summer heat, ! • ; i . 

■ nnP' 81 ^ biqssbms in the hail 
. .will never fade. . Made -in- the image ■ [ 
of reftlily, there, ln lfe rubber pot, ; : > 

ilhe replipa leans out Jfrotu the vase • ; r ;■! 
i -with such odourless authority, iUold lti ^ )■>'■ 

■; ^aggrfp tbe.^lflcial.rtjscj braise 
! irpipemher the stonl ofwjiai It is ; 

1?'- C; >?' hi'. 

i ;/tS , eu|jf. lidid riothhig else, ; 

>;<hjs.bbok 'fiddled .With r^ftcctldhs V Vi,,!;* - , 
i-of.roalltyj left.n fingcrTpdnt 
on the wdxen apple; kept aiplqce,; J f .. 

'.lit : (he queue, for. . thq big {names. C . ! •, i 









SOCIAL HISTORY 


From the social point of view 


Bv Stephen Koss 

^ 9 

HAlOLD PERKIN. 

Thi Stnictured Crowd . 

Eaays In English Social History 
238pp. Brighton; Harvester. £20. 
n Mil 423 9 

Tatniy-five years and eleven stimulating 
nirelsei separate the opening and closing 
casvs in this Impressive collection, 
tfaold Perkin began in 1953 by asking, 
nihtr beseechingly, "What ir Social HIs- 
jojyT 1 ; he concludes In 1977 with a com- 
«chensive Institutional and bibliographi- 
cd survey which effectively answers the 
Menton. As assembled here, Perkin’s 
oh writings and addresses throughout 
da intervening period testify to a steady 
poeets of development, both method- 
olognl and lerrilorial. 

“Social history in Britain has undoub- 
tedly come a long way since 1953, and it 
Hold be hypocritical not to rejoice In its 
curcnt popularity", declares Perkin, who 
boc the less remains aware that the dis- 
cipline "still has much further to go 
before It catches up with the Americans 
oi the French". By precept and example, 
he h entitled to claim a large measure of 
oeiBt for the achievement and, especially, 
hr the respectability it has won. Dig- 
nified by project grants from the Social 
Science Research Council and by a life 
peerage for Asa Briggs, the president of 
tbe Social History Society and a worthy 
dedicatee of this volume, social history 
ta been farther recognized by the crea- 
tiM of several academic chain. Fittingly 
enough, Perkins's— at the University of 
Luusler— was the first. He confesses to 
hiving “chested" by the label he himself 
affixed to It, but the liberty he took was 
wholly pardonable and, in retrospect, in- 
ked laudable. 

the “Cinderella of English historical 
ihdet", which remains "something of an 
oqtarif, social history has spawned, Its 
on journals, professional organizations, 
■d bezant conferences. Best of all, it 
hu produced a vast -and lively literature, 
to wUch Perkin, has been a. distinguished 
Gtfritator, Apart from his books, there 
ue his occasional pieces, which alter- 
?fciy cut him as Cinderella's fairy god- 
"rther and hex Prince Charming. Scat- 
tered in an array of booka and pertodl- 
“k, sod several previously unpublished, 
ify admirably implement each other by 
uwbralty of style, ^.sophisticated dlver- 
>9 of tourcei, and the rigorous standards 


which they concurrently set and meet. 

Liberated from the strained metaphors 
that encumbered him at the sun of his 


in 1896. To the extent that Alfred 
Harmsworth (the future Lord Nonhcliffc) 
perpetrated a revolution in Fleet Street, it 


career, when he made his "first faltering was e r ^ mi f » B ««■ Per f" 

attempt ... to define" his subject, Per- " sufr ' den * 1 > r rea ,sl *° re “* n “ ,h “ 
kin has gone on to grapple confidently ? ere has been no long-term decline. A 
with increasingly vast problems. "Social he same time, he is sufficiently a moraMt 


history is not a part of history”, he 
grandly proclaimed at the outset. Instead, 
paraphrasing Arthur Redford (and 
thereby instancing the penchant for 
"name-dropping” for. which he 'eventually 


the same time, he is sufficiently a moralist 
to lament that the performance of the 
popular press has "not progressed 
enough”. 


this is necessary, into discriminate 
groups which they themselves would 
recognize and understand, but rather 
as a monolithic block to be set Hgainst 
the opposing monolithic block of the 
capitalist bourgeoisie, the nether mill- 
stone lo be ground against the upper 
in the theoretical mill of historical 
inevitability. 

Marxist scholars by no means 


Himself ‘‘a middle-class intellectual of monopolize Ihls tendency, from which the 


took himself to task), be described it as the unpredictability of human character. 


nothing less than “all the history from the 
social point of view". What exactly did he 
mean? 

At this early stage, Perkin was better 
. able to stipulate what he wished to avoid 
than what he aspired to achieve. He 


Like Marx and certain prominent 
“sophisticated” Marxist scholars, he 
objects strenuously to thou who engage 
in “theorizing about the working class" as 
a “substitute for objective study". Such 
people, whom Shaw dubbed “intellectual 
proletarians", sacrifice imagination and 


eschewed '•antiquarianism, the compile- apathy to a mechanistic approach which 
non of undigested facts In unpalatable |mp]ieg « the condescension of posterity". 
Lists", which often passed for social hlM A CBrd . cartying member of , hc Society 
tory tn those dark days. Nor was he pre- for the S|ud of History, much as 

pared to limit himself and his fledgling he mjghl wish lo change ils namei Perkin 
discipline by conceiving of society in con d cmn s ns offensive and misleading the 


terms of a class system, especially with a WI1 of preconceived inquiry. 

Marxian determinism. On the one hand, 

he acknowledged that "the social his- which treats [the working class] not as 

lorian cannot ignore the social implica- individual people to be understood for 

tlons of politics, legislation, and administ- their own sake and categorized, where 
ration"; on the other, reacting sharply 
against Seeley's dictum ("History Is |*Bst 
politics: politics is present history"), he 

cautioned that “economic and political - ■ K - \ ^ V 

activities are not the social historian's first 
interest", in the last analysis, as he would 

retrospectively concede, he took refuge in /MlSsurmA N 

a series of metaphorical constructs, some f < Jv© ^ ' 

no less "tendentious" than unwieldy. |- 

Remarkably soon, however, he had |v 

successfully extricated himself from this . 
morals, and was giving substance to his 
enthusiasms. An article on "The Origins 
of the Popular Press", first published in 
1957, pointed the way. Dealing wilh "a 
phenomenon grounded in social and 
economic- fact", and fraught with political 
implications, It stretched the boundaries N 

of social history. Never one to wallow in . 

' a "nostafgia for an imaginary past”, Per- . ' Jfca 

; klq deployed solid evidence to break lhe bH ..... 

“causal thread" that was supposed to * ■*' Wfik WM 

have existed between the Education Act 

' of 1870 and the rise of a mass-circulation .. . 

dally preu> It -required oniy an qcquain- 

tance with' the work of R. K. Webb and " - ^qRHMR^ 

others to dispel the stubborn myth that 
the working' classes had been Illiterate 

before 1870. Similarly, it required only a This drawing of a London East-ender nude 
penisal of earlier newspapers and broad- by Fred Barnard for George Sims’s HqvV the 


working-class origins", Perkin glories in best of them are happily exempt. Rather, 

' : unpredictability of human character, it may be diagnosed as the symptom of a 
ke Marx and certain prominent residual Vktorianism. The crowd dic- 
DphisticBted” Marxist scholars, he tales— and deserves— Us own structure, 
ijects strenuously to thou who engage For his pan, Perkin is more satisfied by 
“theorizing about the working class" as those who strive to lake account of ele- 
“substltute for objective study”. Such ments of class collaboration, who draw 
:op!e, whom Shaw dubbed "intellectual - vertical (and diagonal) dividing lines as 
oletarjans", sacrifice imagination and well as the ukubI horizontal ones, and 
npathy to a mechanistic approach which who have consequently produced a "more 
iplies "the condescension of posterity'', realistic and less manipulative approach 
card-carrying member of the Society la working-class history”. Yet that 
r the Study of Labour History, much as remains a relatively small segment of the 
: might wish to change its name, Perkin "ecology’ 1 with which he is concerned, 
mdemns as offensive and misleading (he According to his "cosmology” of 1953, 

)rt of preconceived inquiry. social history is n "capacious . . . study", 

« , r lt; e r u„ 8 cm n 3 , - - « r rs 

ind vidual people to be underatoodfor < P he te nJodif , cd hls Judg . 

their own sakc^categorizcd. where ^ ^ shorpened his 5tylet he has 

ostentatiously retained hls voracity. In (he 
writing of history as in other social pur- 
_. ’■. v ►jfi suits, "a man's ranch should exceed hls 

* grasp, or what's the subject for?" The 

^ subsequent range of Perkin's subjects has 
been as Impressive as the strength of Iris 

I ■wWm* h2rLvK Tq n ™«tlng of the Royal Historical 

■' Jrali Society in* 1967, he spoke incisively on 

! r Iv ■ * 1 “The Social Cauws of the Industrial 

Revolution”, and ventured a broad 
\yPHPflL:- jA|Mr analysis of material, moral, and even con- 

slltutionnl effects. Tp the students at the 
Rk Scottish Universities’ International Sum- 

Wf mer School, for whom he has presumably 

since prepared something else, he lec- 
^ aired in 1977 (and again in the two fd- 

Rff lowing years) on "Social Change and the 

WJR H Nover'i placing an unchsracteristic 

Wl HR emphasis on the creative value of -class 

^Rx ■, - conflict. To a .summer -school on public 

* V IBS planning, held a I the Utilveirtty of York 

RAM in 1973, be presented a paper on "Public 

^^Rg^HR Participation in Government Dedsloit- 

Making?',; which charted the evolution 

. ./the modem. public inquiry. To. an: SSRp 

-— 1 seminar, he cited the -perils of "Sodal 

Forecasting": "One damn tiring effects 
This drawing of a London Easi-ender made another” ; • and there are just (oo many, 

id ... j r.. llMt, ill, "Himn Ihlnot". '• 


common sense, pungency, and a quality 
known to his American admirers as "feis- 
tiness", he managed to elucidate without 
trivializing. The single exception, at least 
in the mind of Ihls reviewer, is an address 
to a seminar at the Free University of 
Berlin in 1978. Posing ihe question “Who 
Runs Britain?', it lakes up the ‘‘endlessly 
fascinating" topic of "Elites in British 
Society since 1880". Admittedly, “it is 
much easier to ask the question than to 
answer it", but Perkin’s enumerated pro- 
cedures— curiously reminiscent of the 
antiquarians' lists he once scorned— do 
not help. His conclusions are tentative 
and, no i withstanding an effort at 
quantification, generally inconclusive. In 
so far as he contrives to measure "the 
clianging patterns of recruitment", hls 
frames of reference are already dated. 
Least of all does he establish n correla- 
tion between £Hte status and the posses- 
sion of influence. "Who governs Britain? 
The governing doss, surely”, Philip 
Toynbee reportedly declaimed at a sym- 
posium. Perkin, not for want of trying, 
does not cany us much further. 


Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, his 
ambition commands respect. Robert 
Blake, in The Consen-ntlve Party fivtn 
Peet to Churchill (197G), fastened upon 
Perkin's thesis, adumbrated in on early 
essay and fully promulgated in The 
Origins of Modern English Society 
(1969), that the world's "first and only 
spontaneous Industrial revolution" was a 
logical outgrowth of the prevailing social 
structure. "This Is a difficult question”, 
concluded Blake, who profitably pro- 
ceeded to raise It in the particular case of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Difficult questions are Harold Perkin's 
stock-in-trade, and he does not shy away 
from the complexities they involve. Occa- 
sionally, as when he states the "false 
antithesis” between nineteenth-century 
collectivism and individualism, the diffi- 
culty of the question is somewhat exaggerated 
to make a pedagogical point,, More 
typically, as when he investigates the 
interplay between "Land Reform qnd 
Class Conflict In Victorian. Britain"/ the 
result is brilliant. When he carries his 
well-formulated concept of "profession- 
alization” -from this essay Into the 
expanding ' 'arena ' of ualverslty 'leaching," 
the nffinities are striking. And the reflec- 
tions of d art-consciousness, which he dis-. 
cerris in.ihe'eVohiliqn of Victorian seaside 
resorts,': are.' all -:the.; more telling for the 


'damn thing*’. resons, : are. an :ino..nwro iciim* m uk 

On each of* these occasions, Perkin ■ familiar images they bring lo inind. AU'ta 




ver- rationalism and' bold typography bad long rian Woodblock Illustrators iV^rofevMrtke With 
aSs predated the founding of the Daily Mall ' (200pp, Gordon Fraser. £29.50.) background aud level of expertise. With 


nutritional value. 


Redress and regulation 


j ty Simon Steyenson : 

; . S*"* foist ■ ." : •; ; - • •• 

! Sodal History of Criitie' In Western 
- /‘foopciijicel'ISOO. ■ 

547. W;:-. . 

Ihi' Optimistic expected! ihst 
.methods' would, enable. i»' to: 
•; arehlvcal to reveal pa(tertu 
. ^/gutthiality Wholly, different from 
: . :■ ,the,;'interval , . "labelilng''' ' 

:: ■ I -Npw ; CrKhlnology have.' 
’ : doubts .. about (heie 

.: not only (he autistic* of legal: 

: VSSS? V'b'anfeed soejoty ' whlch : art. 

f ; in Lhesei rtlbe essays 


1 . - mane (or-.teuo, :coa-. : 

- to law a-ltot : , resort. 

'VCj exfeailegai redress, 

k'»- ? . rv PnW-LftnWfinn'-oHel 


’ Irin'flm artay^ on'i'^The Stare, 


ter spread north from Italy to reach. the . 
Netherlands in the 1570s. The social and 
political roots of the decay of composition 
are seen to He in both urbanization and Its 

accompanying mobility, which roadB the 

majority of dally contacts anonymqiri, and 
the establishment of a successful state 
hegemony of supervision and violence. The 
essay ends with the apparent imposition of 
the codes pinal, cMl and their equivalents 
during’ the French Revolutionary -WarSj 
and n consUeratlob of a dcvelqped and ; 
generally punitlfo sysfem of criiqlnal ju^ : 
dti In England, a country where urbamza- 
. tjon .and political stability were, notably. W 
advance bf thb resi of Europe. :. . s' / v 
Thff authors : are right to end this essay 
at the point where the majority s expert-. 
■- ence of jurWistlon was about, id. change,, 
but We tiibuld rem°mbfo ftat the agehl ^ 
supervision Po mral F r anre j n Jhe ^ 
remained "thc- Rart^mei . IU-pqId 
: chanipttre, nbt the gtndtoineni ai 8 Sec^ 
A n d Empire . Vpdlice ?l*W’ » nbt-surpr^-. 
mgly " there .. wore . still; feuds -, bq iween, 

■ Fredch villages In ^ 
iury; And evtfn after; the tinlflcation O 
43; the home of Room. Ujw : Wgj. 
...(ion; we- find Sicily snd'jhejou&^ the 

^l“«!Ahan aS® 


ffl^^;/6f 1 :jtiariyjinodeKn .'ilegai. 

w^]j:h:reyiews 


bf;ancjfen( bus-; 
Itibn/as. the taF 


rural :EurdpOi part*. *» : iw-.'rrrr'Lgj. 

' rtsbfed iitatis regulatldn until .tl^.pre^|‘. 

centuiyr i‘. 'V 

i : That. .«°ji#..'W.; 0 !f 

■: i . i ;-.i. - " ' . 1 . • • i ' •, 


closely, regulated,' whatever the character ;i 
of-the surviving legal records, fe shown in ; I 
the essays by Jim Sharpe, on law enforce- " 
ment in the MVmieenth-ceniury English 
village, and Stephen Davies, on the legal 
system In Stirlingshire. Yet there essays ' ! 
begih from very different points, the see- ;i 
ond from an examination of the structure ' ! 
of overlapping jurisdiction? in lowland I 
Scotland, the flqt from a consideration of ■ 
informal sanctiodii open (o parish _con- - 
"ilables, JP* aid' neighhoiua— fe , vijlage 1 
foctefy neighbourhood dbidd>,ri|g*nled 
as i system or police. Dr' Sharpe's r^ay, m, .| 
particular, la.a model.:; -1 . ; \ • ■ ^ ■>' 
i U was ' not until ' ne WibotirhoOd;, society ; 
r was 'superseded In the, titles of foo early -. 
;' ^ nineteenth antury lhat Meti challenge. lo -. 
' the bid 1 systems OT control appeared. As ,;r 
’ Davkf PhlUbs pbhjtx out.' ih art essay v^iich » 
IfcdntiderS the long delay :be(weea jhe Oral , 
fpippPsaU' for 'metropolhar) constable and 
■f theletiablisltmepl! of '.a :(ofcB tn 1829. the y 
■role of parish'wrftfabfe.jchrten among the ;■ 
local IhHabnariiS, rciiialoed yialire until (he 
■ 1840s, even: jn same Jhdustoal um. JJ 
tpuzide B why tharlrieirppolllan PolIqf tilH; 

: ' passed to ejJlIy'Iji' lSl^ In tircUmslartC« : 
lof tomjrtratfve ehtm.iThere .ww no foibfic 
' demand fov -the 'newpollce; wi(h : minor-..; 

Adjustments ; :1 tht ■ dlduiystero-. was.# 1 
'.i expacretUa woriti art a( fempt^M rt«fe ip!:, 
JialLdut (W'paof cdrfyuut in: Surpoy, in 

ilB26;ahd .evfoi Iflrtsmy!poiham v preferred 
/: B ' vol«5*“y ,^ ul wper^e^reagktracy. fe j 
roipp Inaxperijinreri stipendiary,. ■ 

■'4 Mi-' ; 1 ^?' • -;:j- ' j' : ' , 'i ' : \ 

h'ila 'the-.-foiMpi' ^ 1 

- r^ rtri ft^ .tlve Lontfcn ga rotting 
• island [ti'Rfefo ,In cftfetini the notioij of- 


a ‘'criminal class". She demonstrates bow 
ihe panic' worked and iis Influence in bring- 
ing ghaut a redefinition; of the crime of 
Larceny from the Person' as Robbery with 
Violence, but she does. not link (hls wilh 
any -'Criminal dass,". She mlghl ha«! ack- 
nowledged that.' there, were in fact ; foUr 
'such panics -betWecn 1855 and 1876; said 
given some attention' to .Walter. Crofton's 
- 1861 definition of and campalgo agalpst a 
"criminal, daas". Once Croflon is ackqow 
ledg^ If WdifReult to separate the Uea of 
a : criminal, class from that of. habitual 
offeridert and. ihe penalties, which were 
: attached to Ihetii fe 1869. . 

: A final essay on Engjand. by Vic Gafecll. 
provides a J32-nage examination of , the 
decline in theft Ind. violence' between the 
i-i840» Vaficj ' i 1914. Oatrell gives us i.-.b 
reasoned > account o( (he : starlsllcal trends, 
considering every objection (including: a 
i slump Of public toteJfert In reporting peUy 
; crime) to ihe context of Inert firing public, 
sonflitoriofl in ia polked jbclfoy. Wc badly 
need ifnillar studies tq Ihia for cootinenial 
,i Europe^ such statistics M : have suggest 

'■k.r Crfnn, nn.l . flurmanv '-Uw tlh ,f>ll iln 


that Frapa: and ■ Germany -saw. nb. falli ln , 
jiheif. r^brded crime mips befdre '10OQ^9. 
ihc nolrtl at Which English , rales- began .to 
cllmp, Jn cirnln^lanccs of rising prjcqfc ^qd 
ccoppin ji;: .depression, was Europe l um ps 
thoroughly policed at ^nglitnd. until (hls 
\dale7 J .7/. ; 'jj v. !; '. ■ • '' 

,'lii atf.fosay op (he! ‘‘pmifeiKhis Ciafoto" 
in .the - Paris Cpitimiine. Tombs ; considers 
,'the: . dj^drtiJrthfe -. for 'V- respetjii'hUliy 
afford. io old; offcitdera byrerylce Irii (he 
initi'rf^oriirty : Natianaf; Oifard. fibd 
"physiognomy Ijting* of (he poor used bs 
! a measure of discrimlrtatiort ' by Ihe Army 






: • ' . - •. i- ..- y 


hi the subsequent period of selzurp antl 
martial law. One fa left' with Ihe feeilrtg by 
whai Dr" Tombs hak to tell us that the 
"Lumpenprolelariat” received • its- just 
deserts* but the picture of Its interest In the 
Commune may be overdrawn. Of eleven 
adults discussed, seven were in the Guard, 
three aa NCOs. What of those who 1 both 
behnved criminally during, the Commune' 
and escaped trial by. the military? The 
police records have been destroyed. Sq we 
seam to have a one-sided view. The. sec- 
ond hypothesis is equally problematical: 

. pr£-Lombrc»an ‘•pbygSJ>gnqrofe , ,:. ^ .views.. 

' derived fiom Levator, were widespread In 
Europe: by 1810; bin to what extent were 
they . still cuirfoil la 1871? We ako need ; 
iinorit information relating, to, fighting. 

. shop tings arid ahresis In ihe, Variqui pfrqh- 
. dlsseOunds . n fpariato order . to be able to ■ 
; draw proper- eqnclu?lqns . abqut jhq 'Cum- , 

' ittuiie. ‘ ' 

In an. essay -on witchcraft- to Europe, 
Christina Larner shifts sttcruion frOfn the 
popular Icycl of. belief end accusation to 
prder to ‘draw distinctions between popular 
iand learned beliefs about 1 witches. She • 
, .suggest links between Witchcraft and the 
. judicial changes of the 153Qs, Involving fye 
. •J<frintind.ll 2 otian ,t of. women. Although ‘ 
association of mhieficie with Womcq wqS a 
popular, belief It can also be seen as;p cpri* 
venient ooe at a (into when the age 6f 
marriage ’among women, and the petoent- 
age of (ho»e vvho remained, unmarried 
woro both 1 'Increasing. The ne«'|l to 
"critUinalfre" Women may have, arisen 
, because a' groaler proportion. of th'qm were, 
thus i tndppendeht of men. r The stluptioir 
could be Seen as bqih a syni^iom.of eepn- 
. . arhlc'(naiajse and as ils (c-lnfotoeirto nt . 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


The transalpine trade 


Profession and public 


The context examined is (hat of the 

Rv David Rfrlownv interaction, during the sixth and fifth cen- 

py uavitl mag way turies oc, between west-central Europe 

“ 1 . 11 ' ' - and the Mediterranean, Greek painted 

PETERS. WELLSs pottery and Etruscan bronze vessels 

Culture Contact and Culture Change (listed in the second chapter) abound In 
Early Iron Age Central Europe and the *!* ‘^nsalpino graves of this period; the 
Mediterranean world distribution of such instantly recognizable 

17100. Camhrldee llntw.rri.v tw rn« ‘I* 1 " 5 “ iodctes ln s P floe “ in ,ime ^ 


a model of "administered trade”, 
whereby each ruler controlled all external 
contacts proposed within his area. Per- 
sonally, I would add a “'safe conduct" 
model of the. type recently suggested in 
connection with the eighth-century 
Euboean forays into south Etruria. Cros- 
sing intermediate territory was no light 
matter - an argument used by Livy to 


171pp. Cambridge University Press. £12.50 hatnf ,im f e “ ,h m “ lter " argument used by Livy to 

0 521 22808 5 UJ al progressively more spectacular refute the theory of Numa Pompilius' 

■ rfirsiengrttoer associated with exception- sojourn with Pythagoras at Croton. 


Fflrstengrtiber associated with exception- 
ally prosperous settlements. What was the 
On page 7 of Peter S. Wells’s book, two nature of the southern contact, and how 
equilateral triangles are labelled "Society and why did it have the effect it did? The 
A” and "Society B"; apex looks daggers evidence Is presented in the third and 
at apex; and the caption explains that this fifth chapters, which together amount to 
is a (or the 7) "Model representing an two-thinds of the text: two succinct and 
exchange system in luxuiy goods between well-referenced static descriptions, respec- 
Ihe dllte of two societies . In the blbliog- lively of the WOrttemberg region in Late 
raphy, the rural Wolof of Ihe Gambia rub Halhmit and or tbe Saarland in Early La 
shoulders with political types from T&ne times. In the fourth and sixth chap 
Melanesia and Polynesia. iers, which are very much shorter, this 

These unhappy Tiist impressions of the ", terms of lhe 

European Iron Age, Cambrfdge-style. are £2"* r *' atl ° nshi PS betwee " ‘he appro- 
soon dispelled: Professor Weds, cti Cam- P , cuI ^ ural dreulation, 

bridge (Mass), has not Jettisoned his manufac “ ir *ng 1 settlement and society. 

enviable acquaintance with Reailen to Under all four headings, WUrttemberg 
enter the monolingual, nco-ethnographic sees the emergence of new patterns In the 
and nco-scholastic world of untenable Late Hallstatt period: the commerelal, 
J™ ‘" e comrar yi Ws aim Is not to industrial, demographic and social aspects 
be right but to "present a coherent or culture are concentrated to an unpre- 
,be ojochanlsms which were ccdented degree in major centres like the 
probably involved and an explanation of Hcuitcburg (overlooking (he Danube 
the changes observed, consistent with the eastward from the Swabian Alb) and the 
archaeological evidence and with our cur- Goldberg (on the western edge of the 
rent understanding of human behaviour Nfirdllnger Ries). Wells argues convlno- 
n traditional societies 1 '. As for the triang- ingly that since possession of a limited 
es and ihe modern non- Western paral- Tange of Greek and Etruscan goods was 
lets, more complex models are beyond confined to the higher echelons of 
the informative capabilities" of the facts; society, frequent unstructured meetings 
and all of the factors involved can never with representatives of the outside world 


exchange system in luxuiy goods between 
Ihe Ollte of two societies 5 . In the bibliog- 
raphy, the rural Wolof of Ihe Qambla rub 
shoulders with political types from 
Melanesia and Polynesia. 

These unhappy first impressions of the 
European Iron Age, Cambridge-style, are 
soon dispelled: Professor Wells, of Cam- 
bridge (Mass), has not Jettisoned his 
enviable acquaintance wilh Reailen to 
enter the monolingual, nco-ethnographic 
and nco-scholastic world of untcstable 
theory. On the contrary, his aim Is not to 
be "right" but to "present a coherent 
account, of the mechanisms which were 
probably Involved and an explanation of 
the changes observed, consistent with the 
archaeological evidence and with our cur- 
rent understanding of human behaviour 
in traditional societies". As for the triang- 
les and the modern non- Western paral- 
lels, "more complex models are beyond 
the informative capabilities" of the facts; 
and "all of the factors involved can never 
be precisely the same in any two cases". 


sojourn wilh Pythagoras at Croton. 

Wells's main thesis is that the changes 
perceived in the Late Hallstatt cultural 
subsystems were triggered by Greek 
commercial interests, and that Greek 
traders did not dispense more of their 
own culture than was necessary to the 
acquisition of European furs, pitch, resin, 
wax, honey, leather, texdles, meat (for 
which salt was an essential preservative) 
and perhaps slaves. In time, redistribution 
by the ruler of accrued luxury items 
stimulated the manufacture and collection 


By Norman Hammond 

KENNETH HUDSON, 

A Social History of Archaeology 
The British Experience 
197pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 333 25679 4 

In Britain, a country wilh a history of 
antiquarian thought reaching back to the 
Middle Ages, and a tradition or field study 
that began wilh Rous. Leland and Camden, 
archaeology was already an embryo disci- 
pline by Tudor limes, when the study of the 
past became a politically expedient way of 
Ending Arthurian roots for (he dynasty and 
thus solidfying Its claim vis-fi-vis the Plan- 
tagenet survivors. 

It split swiftly into an upper-class 
branch of collectors of Classical vases and 


This j s followed by a champ, , 
rivaling the Public ".! ^ 
life of Sir Mortimer Wheebfcf* 
welcome tribute to his 
Verney, who made both the m. 1“* 
archaeologist much of whafR?* 
including f« loo short 
role of television, in wUcMlowto t 
late Paul Johnstone and the vtn ih 

nhve Magnus Magnusson recaiv^ 


^ , . r , . — ■ ui i-uumuiA oi Classical vases ana 

f0r excha r 8e ' *1? f al W alues such as Arundel and Buckingham, 
that these activities meant internally for""t n d an educated middle-class of school- 


thal these activities meant internally for* 
the societies engaged in them. 

Greek Imports stopped arriving In 
WUrttemberg around 475 nc, presumably 
because their bearers were by then being 
attracted elsewhere. North of the Alps, 
the focus of southern attention shifts to 
the Saarland, where there Is no evidence 
for centralization and where the imports 
are almost exclusively Etruscan; signifi- 
cantly, none of them were obviously 
made with barbarian tastes in mind (as, 
for example, the Vix kratcr had been). 
Clearly, another model is required to 
illuminate the processes that brought 
Etruscan bronze vessels to Early La Tine 


could not have taken place. He advocates societies without affecting, their way of 
, life. In the absence of any known 

resource of the. middle Rhineland which 
might have Interested Etruscan visitors, 
, Wells cautiously opts for emigrants from 

ft” 5 sacking employment aa. mer- 
S1 1 I Tl 1 NTTI ““ ri “ “ north I,a[ y: their aim could 

ha™ been to return home wilh the 
enhanced status inherent in prestigious 
serious lack of supporting data, however: BQQds acquired abroad: To the ethnog- 

thf* pvlrtnnm, ic l »_ ,l_ . , ranhir narnllol rlfaJ r 


1 ^ ^ # , wuMwuaij iur emigrants irom 

Early expansionism mSSEm 

- enhanced status inherent in prestigious 

« I jTi — serious lack of supporting data, however BQods acquired abroad: To the ethnog- 

py J, JVI. coles Ihe evidence is not backed in the text by a ”P hic Pa™llel cjted (Vietnamese forestry 

—■■■ ■■■ = M sjngle specified reference. There Is a list of " workei3 in Thailand earning enough to 


■ 1 * ivj • . 

! ' i j ■ 
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COLIN DUHGESSi 
■ The Age of Stonehenge 
402p. Dent. £12. . . • • 

. 0 460 04254 8 : ' 

LLOYD JENNIFER LAlNGi . 

The Origins of. Britain 
, 197pp. Rbutledge and Regan Paul. £7.95. 
0 71000431.1 

JOHN TOWLES and BARRY BRUKOFFs 

The Enigma of Stonehenge . 

: 127pp,.qape. £6.95; - 

0 244 01618 0 ■ 


j a, I IJDrC IS 0 Ilfit OC willing GdUUgli LU 

si<es, and a short bibliography, but the bu * bronze drums unavailable at home), I 
sources pf (he information assembled hero, wou,d add tho almost mystical slgnifi- 


teachers, lawyers and divines such os 
Camden who could afford neither conti- 
nental travel nor expensive antiques; 
these latter men pursued their interests 
Instead into the English (and Welsh, Irish 
and Scottish) countryside, noting and 
describing field monuments like 
Stonehenge, and portable antiquities that 
included Roman brooches and 
Palaeolithic band-axes. From these 
bourgeois topographers descends, through 
John Aubrey, William Stukeley, the early 
Royal Society and the geological anti- 
quaries from John Frere to Sir John 
Evans, the native British tradition of pre- 
historic archaeology. From the aristocratic 
collectors derives the parallel but socially 
more elevated field of Classical archaeol- 
ogy, which has given us British Schools In 
Rome and Athens and a preponderance 
of Ihe archaeological knighthoods that have 
been conferred. 

Mr Hudson promises to "relate the 
practice of archaeology to the social con- 
ditions of the time, to see how money, 
the educational and 'political system and 
the class structure have determined both 
the selection and ambitions or archaeolog- 
ists". This admirable objective he comes 


^ ■■uwrmauon assepipisq Hero, r ju- » ' , rays f Ica( «* ■ This admirable objective he comes 

'• Pa*" w j»°« approach to prehistory c f nceaU ? ch r b y wai^imqodernTftly to , uowhefe ribax fulfilling, What he does do 
is heavily based on precise definitions and a *" B Burberry rainwear they boiight in Is' to give a sketch of the. membership of 
. , systematic ordering of the data, are only London. Victorian antiquarian societies, .producing 

comprehensible to those already possessed . the unsurprising fact that they came from 

ot the necessary experience of the litera- Wella modestly disclaims any attempt diverse occupations and that not alt of 
ture - to deal with Early IroitjAge Europe as a them excavated; to look at some of the 

.v V , „ , whole. I hope he will do so vety soon, Victorians, such as Sir John Evans (whom 

By comparison ‘ h « Lajn&s Origins of Bril- and not ps a case study. Meanwhllp, this he wrongly calls the grandfnther of the 
r!- appears sum in both sizc and content, informed and rational , combination of, late Dame Joan Evans, attribu tin g her 
unsigned as an introduction to prehistoric theory and practice brii^ fresh Insight to paternity to her half-brother Sir Arthur 
BnWn, It. * dv ances no nftw theories and ■ a subject that Is .important In its own Evans), and General Pltt-Rivers; and to 
, ,L ric,W &y8 / ein \ on ^ ev! ’ *: S ht! ip ,hfi w 9 rds of dordeon Childe, provide a resumd of British activity in the 
~ ■ ^^ra rnay have heenright to how and why the prehistoric barbarian Middle East that would have benefited 

COnstaer ddlv bne ihMru fnr <uvlktUc i . . . _ _ .. ., r ... . ■_ 


he wrongly calls the grandfather of the 


.. -I " • " 

, .■ ■ 


These three books have (he ancient monu- ° authors may have been right ] to 'how and why Oie prehistoric barbarian 

, rnent of Stonehenge as a common Interest T*!!? • 0 “ ly . ■ , lheor y for ®4ch piece of , sodefies of iBiirope behaved In a distlnc- 
: hut little else in common. Their appeararied * , “ nd .‘° ‘8 note conflicting viewi . . lively European way' 1 . ' , 

: tqgelher neatly sums tip (he predicament of P°™ s - “ ‘hey intended this surveytopfo- .. . 

’ , nrkhjc>nrlp4p«haa n U...,.j. < : . ' WBO SmOOthiV from I he first Am'insllnn nf 


Evans), and General Pltt-Rivers; and to 
provide a resumd of British activity in the 
Middle East that, would have benefited 
from, a perusal of Seton Lloyd’s Founda- 
tions In the Dial. 


The two final chapters arevnv^ 
an Amateurs and ProresjiS^ 
long-winded diatribe agaStSaviJ 

m P™ resglonal ^haeoiogltuTS 

Mr Hudson praises the 
tion of amateurism", regards neb 
slonals as insecure status«ekej S 
claims thHt many of them -*re & 
make little attempt to renew their bnt- 
Icdge, and contribute remarkably m 
His professional acquaintance na 1 h 
somewhat different from my owl Tk 
final chapter on Industrial irriudw 
has many similar obiter dicta, aodimi 
from a recognilion of the sod«x 
takeover of what began ai an inam 
interest, is dull. 

It is disappointing to read a “Mdtlb 
lory of archaeology" that omlu Gorin 
Childe (except in passing reference to b 
friendship with O.G.S. Crawford), fr 
impact of Grahame Qark in Briufoul 
Gertrude Bell in Iraq, and iM, 
although it uses pictures from the Etu- 
t rated London News, does not eves au- 
tion the influence of Its frequent ml 
authoritative archaeological pieces oa tb 
Victorian and later reading publics. Hue 
is no mention or the Teoiple of Miikm, 
which drew record crowds In the I9J0I, 
nor of any of the great touring eiUH- 
tions, such as the Chinese one b 1911, 
which played a great part in exjndnj 
interest In the past. 

There are a few alarming trmh d 
commission also: Claudius Rich dM pri- 
vate in Mesopotamia, as hh joenul 
-makes dear, although not on a trip 
scale; Heinrich Schliemann was nx r 
Russian; the finding or Tutapkhuwni 
tomb is out by one year, the founding i 
Antiquity by ^two, the bhrth of Sir J* 
Evans 1^ thirteen (making him. *fw*g 
to Mr Hudson, an FSA at' itS and FIB »i 
26). Portraits are wilfully divorced few 
the text. The descredlled accusation lhal Sr 
Arthur Evans "was guilty of falsifying 
archaeological evidence” is here at vtfi 
The proqf-readlng is atroclbns and the 
Index inaccurate. 

All of this is a. great 
social history of archaeology, 
both useful' and fascinating: 
join ' a ' profession where _ 
employment, under-payment, arw t*^ 
recognitlqn are endemic is a.nliUM C' 
genuine Interest. ' . 


- - ***'“*■/ *wiiw preaicemcnroi ' „ - J .. „ — r-*rv ri” 

' . prehistoric irchaeology today: how [o pres- c ^ ad s , n ? oothly fram (hc Poupailon of 
eft itsfri tensely in re res ring and often exclt- 1 . ,s i a [ lds . half ? mi . ul ° n y° ara a 8 d th « 

' ; ing discoveries and interprets (Ions in such a onse ‘ of the It ™ A Re ^ the first millennium 
. way as lo satisfy both students and the cen- . BC i, 1 1 ^ m,8ht hav ® 0X P cctei1 some jntj- 
1 ‘ era) public. Each of the books makes the m 2 tal1 lhBl R J t ^“ Uve ' vkiWs e *«‘ ^ Ihe 
, a ttempt to do jo, but I o a yd ry d iffftre n t wav. re ftrences. and bibliography; but there are 

.' .v ' • . . .no-referoilces and dnly-ad apology for a 

' ih ex P ,a,rt ' booklist - stidi authors, almiiig at the non- 


— analysis and elhnoarchaeology we have 
;.- . . - . ' leirni -much about the sheer complexity 

°f tpaterial culture and the difficulties 
ggjjjgjp ■ .Involved ‘Ih : distinguishing its many 
f:; -!-; sourceSiOf Variation, i Indeed it is of 
! '!" . fundamental Importance that arabaeolog- 


i: 

. r' '■ 
|r 


arcnaeoiogists know the propbr- “♦“er Folk • '• ..V -• ■ tmporrancc mat archaeoiog- 

r StablS ^ BTOWn .from the subtle O^f- Copper Archaeology in'- Western. * 8,a ^oul^seek a o undemanding' of how 

' b= Ibengocs' >dqnqe.qf l)iegraln Itnpressionson poli ? V, : ’' Europe ' , Yariation m maierial.cuiture relates to 

v i :-- 4 .. .:■! • 

,, ,'h itd ri.hr; 1 StOuehengc ara qinong the mc»r:dis<hjuBea r \: T ^ ^ ' ) |i. L , 5'^ ,lus : nev/ realization : that the 


varladCHt in ^material, eulhire rSates 

human behaviour, otherwise' we can make hehavinur.-Here Harrisob iW*« l th . 6 S 


Description and data recovery «*. 
thing, but expUbatloii ^ 

data could be or the highest 
: little -progress would : .be.- made 
examining the distribution ,oi,Pp^. 

artefacts if we faUed td. develop 
, cal. models, tt) help 
the material! culture f0 thaese 

behaviour.- Hero Hflrrisob 
of begkere as.statui l ,ihfil^ ,0 ?J?^S' 
'^"uiWrth.i wfirfl 1 * devfllobin? 


* *.1-^1 
-ii'v . 

i; 1 ?! h- : ; i -, 
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thcprlei pfopounded; to account 
jot far>bchinri in number, ‘ 
ihtx. us vyiih a long sequedo 


organisations/ He f-Jat 

' of prehistoric cemeleriet as 
source of IMOrmationpnintt^ 3 ® 

< tion, v.examplcs from 
receiving ureatest attention. 


jayefeeh’ws 


whfchVrtre, We; : wulher^pp f - ' t 

culture . Was fteld to ^re ai 


P!^ W ! emphapla itjJon :pr(m- 

IncjUdea byer p hundred 


Shown herq^-i 1 '- ‘'ll >,V-: i-l •* ;i .^:'i 


Jess,: fftifAlps of-$miluiige 


rebreteftts.:^ ^rideralft ^achievemph i in 
brlrleffig Itftethet' a' fiood selhctlon'.nr iHa 



d ° bve ^ ‘settlement 
,,, PTI^C^A^el-regultlng-- bias , hi 

iB hnUktf - 1 of change 'retftr 

ISLteS* ; S ln p^ture are nbtedf Tiiei 


IliVUIVQU Igl 

as status ;*ay/nb«P*:- 
• thought and 
. herfe 'I'Patternr of 
■ dcvelqpmdot at the-locaJ 
examined, before ehA*h>8 ifl 
wi(h dfatanrrCglpns- • 

One recalls 

-. leading American ekpoftn? 

. remarked oh the- current 
comelq long Why sip^s the 

-'T'h.w !>■ irtifh ln:,thw-vW*>-j ,. 
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Odin and his underlings 



. ==e=g=! ! ==s SSSg ! 11 with five pieces which tell of the origin of the 

a p WV H Tones world and the beings that inhabit it: gods 

Py and giants, eives and dwarfs, all feathered, 

furred and finny tribes, monsters and men. 
the Norse Myths . The same early redactors similarly defined 

Introduced and retold by Kevin the end. the seven pieces which conduct 
Crossley-Holland from the seizure of Andvari’s gold by way of 

276pp. AndrC Deutsch. £8.95. Balder's death and Loki's punishment to 

. 2339727 1 4 the world's destruction. For the remaining 

twenty narratives and excursions (here is no 
ordained or "right" order, and Mr 
Then have been many English retellings of Crossiey-Holland has sought, successfully, 
the Norse myths, on many levels of to establish a reasonable and coherent 
lulhorshlp and audience; and the sequence: Creation. Adjustment, the 
' nerossina Interest of the mythology itself Golden Age, Corruption and Strife, 

’ Y. n.tilrh if i, pvnr«cii.it Rpctniptlnn A lprrihli> Hrtlnirllnn ll duk. 
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■rtProssinB inicicai mi --d-* 1 . . .... 

Ltd the stories through which it is expressed Destruction. A terrible destruction it was. 

guarantees that ‘here will be many more, the Rngnprok, but at This Illustration of the top of the Franks Casket, which was made uf walrus ivory by asevcnth-cenmry Northumbrian io . 

Perhaps because Odin 1 was all-wise, Loki permitted " “J “I 1 , . ° be found in the British Museum, Is taken [rop Godsof the North by Brian Bransiotl (318pp. Thames tuid Hudson, p. 50.0 5002 J I77 J^‘ 0 

almost all-wicked, and TTior hearty and ^erge m “ study of the ancient myths of the Anglo-Saxon and Norse tribes. This picture depicts Egil, the archer who is equated with Onvndlttln Norse 

dense enough to appeal to Everyman survivor or two find half-hidden in the grass - 7 . mythology and Orion to Greek mythology. 


QjflK CUUUfi" w “ri — — -r , 7. . . - . ~ . 

throughout the ages, the old gods rode out the golden chess-pieces of the great ones of 
(k Conversion to make a convincing yore. 


littrary come-back in the thirteenth 
century; than fell away once more but 
tutged back strongly with the help of the 
antiquarians of the seventeenth, felt the 
cool wind of Reason In the eighteenth, were 
warmed by the misconceptions of 
Romanticism and have been very much with 
never since. We don't need to be scholars 
to have heard how the Giant-King made a 
fool of Thor, and Thor made a fool of the 
giant Thiym; how Balder was killed by 
malice and a mlstletoe-twig; and how the 
(Ire-giants and frost-giants and all the 
fomity of He! will one day rise up against 
gods and men and destroy the world. 


BeLween Creation and Destruction we 
find deployed an Impressive and more than 

usually inclusive selection of narratives, of dialogue and a developed landscape and 


discourses, riddling contests, displays of .setting, 
lore and their like. Loki's hideous brood Reie 
and the binding of Penrir; the theft of I dun's even d' 
apples; -Freyja and the Brislngs* necklace; of cxpl' 
Thor fishing up the Midgard-snake; while 
Utgarda-Loki, Hrungnir and Skadi; myster 
Gcirrod and his squalid daughters are all keep 
handsomely present. With commendable diptrac 
dexterity we are offered in addition a this, ai 
notably Successful excerpt from the H6va- Gjalp'i 
mil or “Utterance of the High One” hamnit 
(ie, Odin), summing up our wily cr ack : 


Career of a culkolder 


■ Kevin ' Crossley-HoUand’s retelling of All-Father’s views on the guile and 
these Bad other brave happenings Is an plllow-taik of women, reinforced with a 
ambitious one, and likewise a successful and cautionary tale of how Billinas saucy 
enjoyable one. He has decided to retell riot daughter led him up no fewer than three 
jot the well-remembered favourites but the garden-paths in a single night of dashed 
entire Eddie corpus of mythological story, amorous expectation. The tone is perfect, 
This means a recourse not only to Snorri the portrait exact. 

Sroihison’s justly famed Prose Edda of ~ retellim* throughout are managed 


Retelling Is not translation. It Invites, 

even directs its practitioner to a tactful use 

» y d. d. r. Owen 

mysteries of on original allow the render to ‘""J ' J — * 

keep moving forward without undue ELSPRT11 KENNEDY (Editor): 

distraction. Mr Crossiey-Holland Is good at Lancelot do Lact Tho Non-Cycllc Old 

this, and his running glosses on things like French Prose Romance 

Gjalp’s river, Loki’s fiyllngs, and Thor’s tvq volumes, 613 and 516pp. Clarendon 

hammer (as prompt to bless weddings ns PrefiS; oxford University Press. £60 the set. 

crack skulls) are a ready help to those In Q 19 gi2064 8 

I ^.Ik.r^alornit fnr Kit rPBfWs " * 


need. He has further catered for his reader’s ~ — 
understanding and enjoyment by supplying 
a substantial introduction of easily «Quando 
assimilable information about the Norse 
medieval world, its pre-Christian cosmology q u£st j 

and catalogue of other than human beings. j a j- 
Here too he offers advice how lo win from Oalcc 


essays Intended to be very much part of the 
book’s faro, and never more so thaii when 


.. «" Saxo- All told he has assembled wrltten fo|1 chiIdreil( , hpugh children of ail essays intended to be very much part of the 
™y4wo “myths", and without straying Bse , welcome. Stately or bucolic, heroic book’s faro, and never more so than when 
«o it wide fields of heroic legend and ' Qr com{Ci romantic or ^053, horrific or they relate alternative versions and striking 
that Is more br less an all-present gentl6| deeply iranlc or deeply moving, the variants. In addition we are supplied wilh a 
' •' ham mIaM vUIH tin ihpir mnnH and plrtt&flrv nf orQDer ilBnlCS. D bibliOBiaphV, 


• «" myths here retold yield up iheir mood and glossary of propernames bibliography, 

A mria problem Is that of order, it is easy substance sometimes by keeping close to. and an ^ SSt. not 

to Mule where to begin: where Voluspa's the slyhsticmartm-strok«of,^ two ^ fetlaf?ha“m«uSa^ 

SyWttogan.ond Snorri Sturlusoo after her, Eddas bat often by a well-timed expansion plusqnt bebk. . . ■ - : ■' / . . . ■ ' 


By Alan Paterson 


tactful use dinn) along with a number of other useful 

vices which d u n n D Owpti ones from the some group (favoured also by 

ficullies or P J 1/1 VTT Sommer and other earlier editors, and by 

ereader to » ■ ■ '■ 1 mm =2 =~i a. Micha In his recent studies of the 

mi undue ELSPETll Kennedy (Editor): tradition). The final establishment or Ihe 

j Is good at Lancelot do Lact Tho Non-Cycllc Old text is reasonably conservative, and 

things like French Prose Romance selected variants qre provided, 

and Thor’s vo i„ mMi 613 and 5 16pp. Clarendon The datingof Arthurian lexis is at present 
weddings ns p^j. Oxford University Press. £60 the set. undergoing one of Its periodic upheavals; 
to those In Q 19 gi 2 064 8 and a brief chapter on date and sources 

his readers takes us no further in either, though for 

y supplying consolation we are promised an imminent 

of easily ..Qu^o leggemo 11 disTato riso study, in a separate volume, of these and 
the Norse basciato da cotanto amaute, other aspects .of the wort. References to 

n cosmology questi,' che mai da me non fla dlviso, evidence to be adduced from Ulrich von 

man beings. la boccB m | basciO tutto tremante, Zatzikhoven's Lanzelet leave me hoping 

to win from Galcollo lb ’I libro e chi lo scrisse: that Dr Kennedy will recognize that- 

mysteries a - ue j gj orno pj^ non v i leggemmo romance for what It is: not, as some have 

lly affecting avantc." supposed, a version of the Lancelot legend 

the Norse it is just as well Eor the romantically inclined more primitive in certain respects than 
that Francesca and Paolo did not have as ChrAtien de Troyes’s poem, but basically a 
)k there are their critical bed-time reading Elapeth Ken- Fair Unknown story tricked out with other 
e individual nedy's authoritative edition of Lancelot do matter and given Us final camouflage with 
srm of brief Lac, identified by her with Dante's borrowings from Chr«ticn. Tbe bibliogra- 
h part of the "Galcollo". It would, it Is true, have been phy is restricted to immediately relevant 
a than when easier for the lover* to manipulate between editions and criticism, but hon too we are 
and striking embraces than some cumbrous codex or assured of a richer harvest in the rotthcom- 
iplied wilh a even the weighty tomes of the old H. O. ing study. We must exercise some of the 
libliooraphy, Sommer edition which it partially superae- patience Dr Kennedy has taught us by ex- 
ver-all plan, dea. But they might have found Its wealth of ample: she Ms, after all, given u« a great 
this is a very, scholarly commentary , a , distraction, not deal to be going on with. 

least at that most criidal motnenii The presentation of variants, notes and 

Her text ls/1 n fact, Ihe earty thlijeenth-, ‘ glpsaory in Ihesecond vojume may not be to 

century prose romance that was later tri- everybody’s taste, but it is neatly done and 
' ' corporated Into the cyclic Viilgate collec- .does leave tis with a good dean text in the 
tion, anticipating the porteoipUa Qucste del first; and those whose Oy French is rusty 
Saint Gnat and Mort Am. It takes ua from w|U begrtteful for thegcneroiisinlerpreta- 
the bb-th of Lancelot to thp death of hla tion of ‘■aciective'* as applied lo ihe glaS- 
; • .. companion and go-between Galehot wiy. Tpie' poles coyer such matters as pqr- 

. ■ . (Qaleottp), leaving the "hero's career in sonal relationships, geography, tiadUional 
iSo"? for ' suspense at the court df the ouck- motifii (like the brooding Id ng, 1 love trances. 


uction of easily uQugndo leggemo il disTato riso 
i about the Norse esier basciato da cotanto amante, 
Christian cosmology questi,' che mai da me non fla dlviso, 

lhan human beings. la boccB m | basciO tulto tremante. 

u .cw U . ac - , . « how lo win from Gai co uo lb ’I libro e chi Lo scrisse: 

Srotiuson's Justly famed Prose Edda of __ _ lR i lln0R ihmiwhout are manssed ,hese s,ories and ,heir “i“Wc mystcrlM a que j ^ orno pifr non vi leggemmo 
S l22MO,b,^»t<,th e appropri»lelay.of w ,^ “ “fuln™ ^ . 

tire Poetic Edda of c 1270 ascribed to an d fresh, lhe narrative ma 8 n,flcence of the None It is just as well Eor the romantically inclined 

Sxmuhd Ihe Learned, and the Edda-type has 8 pare and sinew there is a proper regard mythological system. that Francesca and Paolo did not have as 

poem that go wilh it. His use of skaldlc for J hc orlg j na]! but no subservience — Towards the end of the book there are their critical bed-lime reading Elapeth ,Ken- 

wne and saga Is discreet, and of Saxo chary whlch{sas i, sh ould be. Like those originals, fifty-five pages of notes on the individual nedy’s auihoriiative edition oi Lanceiatdo 

ai infrequent, which Can grieve no one Mr Crossley-Holland’s versions are not myths. They are cast in the form of brief Lac, identified by h« wrtth Dames 

'un Smo. All told he has assembled .1 u .f .ii ini.n>)>>ri m hr vrrv much Darlof lhe Gaiepllo . It would, it Is true, have been 


“Galeptto". It would, U is true, have been 
easier for the lover* to manipulate between 
embraces than some cumbrous codex or 
even the weighty tomes of the old H. O. 
Sommer edition which it partially supdrae- 


will be grateful for tbe generous interpreta- 
tion of •■aciective'* as applied to the glaS-' 
wry. TThe potefl ctoyer such matters as per- 
sonal. relationships, geography, tiadUional 

nil, ilia krnmlina Irino.'lnve InmeeL 


• j (Galeotib), leaving ibe “hero'a career in somu reiauonsmps, geograpny, uiuumn« 

el Slle" inscribed In the choir-screen of H comrnan ds iln .the ».M pfl rloua suspense althecourtdf the cuck- inoli& (like the brooding king, 1 love trances, 

Toledo cathedral (few of us would care even heard (*. A Hispanist looks at Utheito j tor Q|dcd KJ Arthur . The whole of the Mid- : magic rings or battles With gUm*), partlcu- 

to lift the dust-sheets, let alone peep inside example, eyen if romc readers will react ^ Age8 ^ , Q ^ anUiraUe d by lhis story * W Were’iy paraUelf and possible sources, 

at what would appear to be relics of unfavourably 10 ft. TMre are Hispanists l ai]d ]g eycUb.development. Altbougb-the linguistic oddities and interpretations; and 


raterauw ^ ^ durably lb ^IL There are Hispanlri. 

EDWARD M> WUiON : byT^ve qwte^llytical Slnrc i! a priori 

StjKlkS in discretion .illusion and muta- ^ a P llengothat claim after reading. Wilson's form of conduct loti jd4tures. whilst prose 

•- .^Xrtfeh^bowrobretnessand : ••p^bdlAiiav.rirt,-; • 

Cambridge Unlversiy Press. £15.50. refinement are far from being mutustiy ^ f 7 0in amorj the ■ Et porfretiersans fflusele . 

■••.' exdusiyb quafities jn a n tMntb-«ntuiy vZ* ■isV' - parrtirical , rhymfe rays > 

7~. ; i.., , ,,V poet.Ifwestii ^ 1 ; bav * do “Jj!° a| ? that an fashioned but should not be ignored, forafi Z^re/o/ And^Indeed, the^still rather aHff- 

••.. I . . - , , : relevance, then the comment that a M oflri of the oppori- . lointed ptose of lhe fihii. does lend these 


die Age* was to be enthralled by lhis story 
and Its i^llc. development. -Abbougb-- the 
Arthurian matter had been poptilarized In 
vene, by the thirteenth century there wax a 

I. . _■ f II_' «LLs ibi. e meMrtld fit 


f 521 22444 l 


linguistic oddities and Interpretations; and - 
some discussion is given of many of the var- 
iant readings. 

Amo pig the' more significant, notes, one 
(h&L could .well have given pause to Frata- 
cescfl ant) Paolo points out that whereas the 
base^ manuscript has Guinevere implant the 
first lingering kiss on Lancelot, half a dozen 
others pass 'the Initiative to lhe' knight, 
perhaps on the courtly principle that a lady 
who makes t|ib first advances Is best kepi at 
arm’s length. Had their Subversive. 
“Gale otto" been Dr Kennedy's edition, bite 
imagines at least some hesitation before the 
plunge was taken, anti suspects the intrusive 
.husband might have stumbled upon nothing 
more ohiraiepu*. than a casuistical djscui*. 


m=ES. 

.• w. Crulckshank and Cadlia Bajnton, what, was vlyldand everyriay, a r ^ landfall, "In the essential vesture of/T^ 1 many yean of bard labour. She gives a f“? d ,0 "8 etficftings with wtiat passed jor 

'^^M bodkjt which eluded thp Cam- Spanish and Engl^h ■ ' (ton", *» 'he rebirth of ft goddess wis not ' dIizylnB Kuhtof tb'q difficulties ad editor ' Z 0 ** 0 ®®" 1 amusement. 

• be actually cpntem- fercmatlng msigh« ..Inio ^’^ ( ^ did .wllsod’s^ -V'- , encounters In nuisult of the best t«t (the Or Kennedy** promised literary study 

' ''Ster as»S ‘eom-. penlwuto alJ^»L pop a »L P«g. rt .»TiV discretion W Don Lop* de authentic, original version being itrtriiev- , "mraly^tM rtemea, atpicture, andngm- 

. . gWvVftthebneaiid matter. On account rink beneath rShd book AtSeid? a S Of Catderdn'a A rwflo able), a quest bedevllled by frequent modi- ilvc technlquo of titc noh-cydic Proii Eon- 

•: ^vercv dteqyptloh (In uiracn^aj.l^col. folklorist has iffif hh tdApft fieaiU thg whhn of acribes qr : «*toi wd’lM . telatlonahlp.. wilh other < 

doqbt iheTtnestguidc about that P hp jSJto'. it, protagonist makes Wilson pa iron! qs Well as by simple copyingerrore .Arthurian texts. andB^cs on to^mirtc Us . 

, .reader to Spanish Golden pophtar^ ^.fon nsrjmf 8 ■ j^ lryi • SoaTaccomplicc of thedevll. totting him andlhclr con^quences, SenribSy Shehns ,irau»fonnaOQH .from. *n Iddfependeni 
: to atea^pf social esperir ^6 the drama and devotional ^.p^r fetoa ^ Mma pne «frtltted rrom forcta* h«r fortv-fotir manu- • rpraanc^ : into part. of ;« i great UiicftoFGndl 

■t^3f v ^’ nc ri ari( f expression that Span- i Much of the volume Is ronccrnedwl > .y arYm0ve t n the lame of hondurisa scripts into one of thoad optimistic stem* ‘ cycle- Wifi It also, ;1 wonder, relate the 

' ^ shared wKh their citferdn. and includes a previously unpub- ^^^Klcinusattcult on thewom^ ^ ■ mfi (hal are o'p*n loyUaUons to lhe critical ^ f ° f 

the British Islqs: 1 ::': • r fished piece on bls Ca/w )' «/»* P 1 ^. Cause to feel Insecure. In jou«,, .Shc h?. nevertheless achieved a -^ttinib^^llthel^tbexphilo ti^d^ 

RiLly.iheedlto/hps omitted ‘hepr^ 1 t|»oi»n!iettandf«A»ofL(i|le broad • classification by. wing ipfdm • - hen^nhlp of Unt*M,.Whorii Chf«t»f > 

:V Wikhnv ht.h ride of Wilson's cotnrti»ipen» lo.CaWerfn. smW ^ ^ dLil«o.de mixture of techtriques: first atudylng.Ue; had btlMldiicod as cmaqf ov® RfqqJa,loftMf- •. 

1 5?;?! oarliKr "ft bibliography. «“>dtos yj.yguLTJ the hero and main different*, of IndftiW or tiuHr efe* . ; cated b^ Ihe^eeq.yet by the end of hla ' < 

i fi ^Q&k^Srtirelb- whift &• id bring order' to chaps afid n «, Hn a lorae' men«- ahwng all the. maAuscripia. then • . romance, arguably thawing tottit. with- '. 

' ft weS ha mori ' f h7rt ' a SS he h^ued shTiultanco 4 !ly 'S^^SpiicBiV ('IThe Bxehipfifry ’.clo^y iolW ;F«»Bft from;i^wa!sym P tortis? Wa^itsome quality of 

,UJ . Sldhbtoeffprftd testoro Europe s ei ra balliro de 0lmedo")'Mt anythCnt before selecting eighteen iortprdsent ? • th^chartc^r that appealed? Dr thepertor ; 

inori sevimtcenih-cenittry dramitisi JJ 1 * r S dlffiiff'^lsoS's' 1 Soraly : different grouping* ffini emerged andwes-. ; otel fMcIftrton of the theme of HWe-and- 

? Q lfnf« c ro?cbu4 wl» be- dj^M^atwWpt' ^ flaw’wKfci Sing U|a|F i&canl wrihnis ihroughout : seek adulte/y? One, almost' hears ^aplo ... 1 
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In the direction of chaos 


By T. P. Matheson 


M, C. DRADBROOKi 
John Webster — Citizen and Dramatist 
218pp. Weldenfcfd and Nicolson. £10. 
0 297 77813 7 


JACQUELINE PEARSON: 

Tragedy and Tragicomedy In the Plays of 
John Webster 

151pp. Manchester University Press. £12.50. 
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T. S. Eliot identified the contradictions 
Inherent in John Webster’s Tour 
independently-written (as distinct Cram 
collaborative) plays: on the one hand, "a 
very great literary and dramatic genius 
directed toward chaos”; on the other, “a 
satisfying unity and significance of pattern 
. . . springing from the depth and coher- 
ence of a number of emotions and feelings, 
and not only from dramatic and poetic 
skill". Webster’s directed chaos is perva- 
sive, not just as a poetic metaphor but In 
the lives of his characters and in theatrical 
speclncic. In the two most famous plays, 
The While Devil and 77ie Duchess ofMafJl, 
all the ceremonies nnd Institutions devised 
by society for its public order and dignity 
dissolve into, what Is represented as their 
private . opposite: marriage dissolves into 
fornication and sexual disease; law into 
verba! incoherence and madness; chivalry 
mto squalid nnd grotesque murder; 
religion into magia and conjuration; the 

panolpy of court into the decay of the 
Charnel house; even theatre itself becomes 
a scries of rricks, like the mosques and 
dumb-shows which torment and deceive 
his characters. 

M. C. Brad brook and Jacqueline Pear- 
son seek in their respective studies to 
resolve these colliding opposites using 


radically different methods of investiga- 
tion; mutually exclusive in some respects, 
complementary in others. Professor Brad- 
brook has written about Webster before, 
notably in her Themes and Comvntlons of 
Elizabethan Tragedy (1935; revised in 1980). 
Bui for this latest book she is able to draw 
upon the biographical Information first dis- 
closed In the TLS by Mary Edmond 
(December 24. 1976, March II, 1977. and 
October 24, 1980). Webster is now firmly 
identified as the son of a wealthy coach- 
maker. located In West Smithfleld in the 
parish of St Sepidchre-withoui-Newgnle; 
marrying in haste the pregnant Sara 
Penlall (the sixteen-yenr-old daughter of a 
saddler), probably in March 1606; combin- 
ing the career of playwright with the busi- 
ness of Cartwright; admitted to the pros- 
perous Merchant Taylors' Company by 
patrimony (os earlier his eider brother 
Edward had been admitted by indenture). 
His father's premises, at the comer of Cow 
Lane and Hosier- Lane, were within easy 
reach of the Fortune and Red Bull 
theatres, near the new Cockpit or Phoenix 
theatre, almost within sight and sound of 
Newgate Prison and St Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

What the effect of this improved bio- 
graphical knowledge might be upon our 
response to and Interpretation of Web- 
ster's plays is hard to measure. Certainly, 

In confirming Webster’s life nnd back- 
ground as citizen and businessman, it could 
help to explain his bitter cynicism toward 
aristocratic values, his preoccupation with 
precise relationships within the hierarchy 

.Court or Household, the cash nexus 
which unites his characters in bonds of 
social, marital and personal contract, and 
in the rituals of patronage and bribery. 
This firmly materialist basis of relationships 
n 5“ p,ays 18 acknowledged by both 
Bradhrook and Pearson, but is treated as 
merely the surface rather tban the root of 
thin^, and is neglected in favour of other 
concerns. (More disconcerting is to find it 
similarly neglected in L. C. Knights’s 
Drains and Society In the Age of Jonson, 
where Webster is relegated to only five 
fleeting allusions). 


Webster the citizen does not inspire Pro- 
fessor Bradbrook to economic reflection. 
Instead, she attempts what is described as 
the “display” method, appropriate to the 
author of a triumphant city pageant, 
reconstituting Webster's world ("the con- 
text, not the content of his tragedies”) by 
juxtaposing the lives of notable fellow 
parishioners with incidents, characters and 
attitudes from the plays. This produces an 
invigorating series of "perspectives" of the 
splendours and miseries of St Sepulchre 
(its bell tolling for eveiy execution), but 
the results of the display, while vivid and 
suggestive, are difficult to verify or assess. 
After . indirectly illuminating Webster’s 
education and training via the biographies 
of Richard Mulcuster at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and John Davies at the Middle 
Temple, Bradbrook explores possible local 
and contemporary analogues in life for (he 
tragic victims (principally the Duchess) of 
Webster's plays. As she dramatically puts 
it: "all the passions of Renaissance Italy 
were to be found on his doorstep". 

Next door to the Websters 1 coachyard 
lived Penelope, Lady Rich, sister of the 
Earl of Essex, Sidney's Stella, an unwilling 
wife for twenty-four years, who bore her 
lover, Essex’s friend and rival Charles 
Blount, no less than five children. As 
Essex's fortunes declined in treason and 
death, Blount's (and Penelope's) seemed 
to rise. Blount was made a Councillor to 
King James, Penelope a Lady of the Bed- 
chamber (fifth in precedence). The lovers 
lived openly together until, after Rich had 
obtained a consistory divorce, they entered 
imo a secret marriage, perhaps to guaran- 
tee the inheritance of their children. James 
forbade them the Court, Secret marriage, 
secret procreation, royal disfavour, the 
coincidence of an impetuous, doomed 
brother— these do suggest- the spirit if not 
the fact of The Duchess of Matfl. But the 
nub of the play’s matter, marriage to a 
social inferior, is missing; as is any kind of 
substantive, demonstrable association. 

Another ghostly model may be (he Prin- 
cess of Eboli, patroness and supposed mis- 
tress of Antonio Perez, the King of Spain's 


hounded and exiled double-ngent (who at 
one time maintained his household at 
Essex House in the Strand). For her 
association, Eboli was confined until death 
in a darkened, barred room; her estates 
were confiscated; guardianship of her chil- 
dren was withdrawn. Her resilience -under 
imprisonment is revealed by her quoted 
defiant retort: “[ love Antonio Perez’s arse 
belter than the King’s face". The contin- 
gent circumstances— arbitrary Imprison- 
ment, ecclesiastical persecution, espionage, 
a view of the world ns an impenetrable 
labyrinth— again suggest the Duchess, 
although Eboll’s frustrated attempt to find 
refuge in a Carmelite monastery might also 
echo Vittoria’s fate. 

M. C. Bradbrook writes robustly and 
speculatively out of a rich knowledge of 
the period, although it Is doubtful whether 
the demonstration that Webster probably 
exploited local as well as Italian colour is 
of practical help in understanding the 
“inner logic" of the plays themselves. 

Jacqueline Pearson confines most of her 
analysis to art rather than life, treating the 
plays as virtually self-contained, self- 
defining literary and dramatic artefacts, 
which manipulate conventions of form and 
content within the putative genre of Jaeo- 
bemt tragicomedy. She argues that an 
obsessive consciousness of the "dashing 
extremes” of life provokes experiments in 
dramatic structure and tone which will 
embody significant contrasts and discon- 
tinuities. Thus, tragicomedy .is variously 
exemplified in plays which mix kings' and 
downs; join mirth with care; avert the 
danger of death; insist on the fictional 
nature of what is happening; offer a diver- 
sity of reaction to the same episode; 
exploit schematic antitheses (in both lan- 
guage and stage effects); dramatize "dash- 
ing tones" of laughter and tears. These 
‘ clashing tones" ■ are central to her 
interpretation, to be seen in Webster’s 
introduction of laughter at serious 
moments, his discontinuous characteriza- 
tion, his ambivalence of attitude toward Ills 
own rhetoric, the establishment of distinc- 
tive play-audience relationships and the 


truth, and that | ronlc \ " JJ" ** 
easily peeved in text 
munce perhaps) is its chief 

Dr Pearson presents her thesis 
and camion, marshalling evidenced 
cj.lcn.lve range 

although with few European Sn2fc?£ 
Ing necessary weight to The dJ ft?' 

Mold 

tc i the major tragedies. One wnunowii 
objection is to such a broad Sfa* 
tragicomedy, which will inevitably SJ 
explain almost any kind of diiJV: 
continuity in the interest ofahlgbermS 
es s. Pearson seems aware of the Sd 
rationalization in this and theiifo* 
reasonably relies as much on the OM j- 
lion of minute particulars as on the£ 
port or general principle in propotosfa 
the face of considerable traditional nfa- 
Hy) the unity and coherence of tagra 
character, structure and spectacle ia Wa! 
slcr’s plays. 

The argument that Webster sets up i 
special relationship between play uj 
audience requires two kinds of suppknn. 
tation: more theoretical attention to At 
effect on criticism of the alternative imj. 
otics of performance and tat; and ton 
consideration of actual modem perfor- 
mances of Webster’s plays, an elemesi of 
stage history. In the same context, Pre- 
son's recurrent motif of sfmulliHM 
laughter and tears as a condition of Jaco- 
bean tragicomedy (exemplified in Mb- 
ston’s Jack Drum's Eiitertaumtent, 
one Page weeps to see the other Eaigiuj 
the other laughs to see the first wq>), 
almost finds its modern counterpart Is tie 
formulation, of Brecht’s Epic Theatre: 
"That’s great art: there's nothing obvkxu 
in it. I laugh when they weep, I wqp 
when they laugh.” The difference' is ihtLia 
Webster, detachment in the face of tripe 
horror belongs to the characters; in Bat* 
such alienation is a function of the spectitn 
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247pp. Macmillan. £12. 
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Big-flea* have little; fleas upon their, back 
10 Wte 'em:- find comnionfiriftB haim 1 mail. * 


admfraWe.blographkal Sketch 9 he ttovttes scrutiniziiig* fodMdu J ^ rS nSor u* aU :***# ' ^ en the ot business altowlW* 
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sSS= ^ === S==SSS=S======S f of my ideals 1 ’. Though this is literally 

true, it. does nor mean that part (a) of the 
Tb|s book is clearly in the tradition of neutrality constraint is violated. Though 


Competitors in conversation 

By J. L. Mackie 

degree. But his arguments against this are Ackerman is against inherited wealth, the parent has no reply, and therefore 
unsound. He says that if such a considera- and against parents being allowed to do that "the Commander must rule parental 


almost anything 10 give their children a design off the agenda of a liberal Assem- 
specialiy good start in life. As far as pos- bly’s deliberation”, whereas a genetic lot- 


sible, all young adults are to start level. 
But there are two exceptions. If parents 
actually like their children, and me not 
merely responding to the parent-child 


lery is In order. But in fact the parent has 
a perfectly sound reply: "My dear girl, no 
power on earth could have made you 


There is much of interest in many of 
Ackerman's detailed discuss inns. But 
whatever real work is done Is to be 
ascribed not to dialogue but to the prin- 
ciple that "since everyone is at least as 
good as everyone else fsfo), no one can 
be called upon to sacrifice more of his 


good at art. The power 1 exercised was to, ideal rights than anyone else”. But an 


John Rawls and Robert Nozick. Much of one claimant gets less because of what his 
the discussion concerns a group of Ideals or purposes are, it is not because 


relationship as such, they may do things allow you, with your inborn strengths and 


jjgijetrs who are about to colonize a new they (or his conception of the good) are 
Ssnet, and science-fiction devices are being held lo be inferior. Ackerman is 
utd freely to set up tire idealized sltua- here guilty of a blatant fallacy in the u» 
tom for which social justice is initially • of his own constraints. 


described (though we move later towards 
itility and second-best solutions). All 
EUterial resources consist of a single infi- 
dtety alterable substance called "manna”, 
tad the (feminine) Commander is pro- 
vided not only with ray-guns but with a 
"perfect technology of justice” with 
jftkh to enforce whatever distributions, 
etc, are chosen a a just; there is also a 
Master Geneticist equipped with germ. 


one claimant gets less because of what his for them, just as they are free to do weaknesses, to come into existence. 
Ideals or purposes are, it is not because things for other people, though whnt they rather than, say, some different person 
they (or his conception of the good) are do had better not take the form of ‘‘large who would have been good at art. If I 
being held lo be inferior. Ackerman is material gifts”. Also if an adult has had chosen otherwise. It wouldn’t have 
here guilty of a blatant fallacy in the use accumulated possessions which he has no done you any good: you would not be 
of his own constraints. obligation to pass on to anyone— th^y are here.” So Ackerman has again misban- 

1 His procedure is question-begging in &ur P l “ s lQ ^ recrements of basic fair- died, his own method. There may well be 
another way. Even if we agreedThough ne “ be , t ?“ n * :ne r rW ‘ ons - he may bar- reasons for banning genet, c manipulation, 
we have not been forced To) that If the g" with those of the next generation but ih,s daughter’s protest is not one of 
manna is to be divided among the col- who !" he d °f* “'favour, so that if they them. 

oriista, It must be divided equally, some- re “ lve . ara i a '‘ er u S™ 5 fron1 [ ,ra ,he y w j I A prob|em Hboul wh , ch Ac k erman 
one might ask why it should be divided at " ot ■ “ , « lves much more to h,s admits uncertainty is that of a character 
all, rather than kept together as a coliee- iavou,e d ortspnng. ^ ca | b ‘'shifty". At the age of twenty, 

live resource, particularly if this would Does justice then depend more on hard Shifty is an ascetic, but, knowing that by 
fulfil the totality of purposes better. This bargaining than on neutral dialogue? This 'he age of forty he Is likely to become a 
issue, individualism versus collectivism. Is ig obviously an untidy solution. Bui we libertine, he mnkes contractual su range - 
discussed in Chapter Six, but only in can see why Ackerman is fotced into such menls to try to prevent this. Are these 
terms of the opportunity for those who shifts. The dialogue he allows is contracts binding, and should they be 
wish to pool their individual shares and extremely thin, constantly coming back to enforced? Neutral dialoguo yields no 
form a commune to do so. This assumes, "1 am at least as good as you are”. If cleBr answer, but Ackerman thinks this is 
and does not argue oh any neutral each claimant is as good as another, then bettor than “the simplistic certainly with 
grounds, that there must be a basic dis- like claims must be met equally. But what which ^ a contract theorist would analyze 


His' procedure is question-begging in 
another way. Even if we agreed (though 


"jrawmbter-shields’’ that facilitate or ter m. of the opportunity for those who 
block communication. wfah tQ ^ |hdr | ndivtdua i share8 and 

Throughout most of the book Bruce form a commune to do so. This assumes, 
Ackerman lakes liberalism in some sense and does not argue oh any neutral 
to* granted, His problem Is how to define grounds, that there must be a basic dls- 
ihu liberalism, and his main thesis ia that tribution to individuals. But someone who 
ke has found a better way of doing this opposed this and advocated collectivism 


manna is to be divided among the col- wno ' n * im r oai ’ ” inB ‘ ,F 

orihts, It must be divided equally, some- re “ ive from J™ lhe y " f 

one might ask why it should be divided at ? ot ***■ ■ “ *! e * ives much more *° h,s 
all, rather than kept together as a coUec- favoured offspring. 


live resource, particularly if this would 
fulfil the totality of purposes better. This 


ST T e ™ LTE!r r :L n J EE' lssue ’ individualism ver«« collectivism. Is 

discusse * ” Chapter Six, but only to 


open working out -of the implications of 
this principle would require an explicit 
formulation of some basic “ideal lights”. 
The dialogue theory purports to do with- 
out this, but it can get nowhere with the 
real problems of liberalism unless U helps 
itself surreptitiously lo some such notion. 

Near the end of the book, Ackerman 
sketches “philosophical conversation In 
defense of a liberal state", as contrasted 
with politEcal dialogue within a liberal 
slate, which has occupied most of the 
book. He mentions “four of the main 
highways to the liberal state” which are 
really four familiar arguments against any 
modern variant of Plato's rule by 
philosopher kings. First, e sped ally since 
power Itself corrupts, any such prog- 
ramme is likely lo fall into the hands of 
ixiopic'who are not aiming wisely at their 
subjocts' wellbeing. Secondly, even if 
there is an object Ivo good to be pursued, 


tribution to individuals. But someone who about diverse conflicting claims, such as Shifty s problem . inis is unfair to con- 
opposed this and advocated collectivism the claim of a legitimate owner to do * rac * theorists, who have often hald, for 
would not be putting forward a particular what he likes with his possessions— or, example, that a contract by which one 


which a contract theorist would analyze only continuing critical discussion gives 
Shifty's problem". This is unfair to con- any reason to believe that whal passes tor 


linn b yielded by either utilitarian or would not be putting forward a particular what he likes with his possessions— or, example, that a contract by which one 

social contract approaches. But at-the end conception of the good any more than, indeed, his energy— and the claim of all sells oneself into slavery Is invalid. Nor 

be makes some suggestions about how someone who thought Initially in terms of members of the next generation to a level are *1“™ "emphatic certainties about the 

this view may.be support «i against ex- individual shares, as AckermaD does. If start? Such rival claims must be balanced “If and '“J 10 implicit in the conlrac- 

ptidtiy non-liberal political philosophies, we thought first of joint ownership of all somehow, but dialogue as Ackerman con- tarlan's position". Moral doubts about 


He has, indeed, an interesting ne^ re » ources C“ s ^ ke - for example did), strains it will not tell us how. 

ides, that liberalism Is to be defined in “J . ,a * lts .“"l T maximally A simliBr prob i em concen 

Kras of constrained dialogue. He sees the effic , } 1“ *-°f ke dld ao y' we . n )l 8 . t pie of a man who hates his 
bale problem as a natural and inevitable complain that those who demand their beyond reason< and is | lab | c 
Kniggk for “power”, under which head- “Pf, rat f shareB are ; for sake of thc “‘ they meet. Ackerman make 
tag Ackerman includes all competition for c ° n “P t . on . ,. t " e ®°P,' assuming that the man live 

sow resources. He identifies the liberal d i mmishln 8 the v®* 1 ^ of 0,ber pcop'e 8 and t he woman In the wesi 

MlkilUfl II iKal Iiihlflk AAM ka Km StlBfCSs nivltr rtanaeeanr roelralrtl ic ll 


»Woa ss that which can be defended in 
dakgue, in conversation, between the 
competitors, subject to the three con- 
ttiau of rationality, consistency, and 
Mstirtty. 

tatoilily requires that any claim to 
must be defended by the dalm- 


Another question which agitates 
moralists concerns the range of those 
whose claims or interests are to be taken 
Into account. Do (hey include unborn 
babies, non-human animals, actual or 
possible members of future generations? 
Here Ackerman thinks thBt his method 


ui |% s reason why he la more end- Acxerman inmxs tnat ms meuma 

W to the resource than the questioner. J, Wdl ctopt-cut answer^. All and only 

this reason cannot be aS assumed ‘ l | 0 f e who “ n 
Wwdent right: any rights must emerge dialogue can nrake claims. . With a fpw 

Ite difc itself, Consistency is P° M,bl “ 

4# rule thni 1 h* r.amn a >vu „ ere not m the game, nor are Idiots; or 

1 -%$ JrScWA; =-* je-l. 


strains it will not tell us how. personal Identity over long periods of 

, . „ , time are available to the contractarian, as 

A similar problem concerns the exam- (0 an y 0ne 0 ] 8Ci and would have n pro- 
pie of a man who hates his former wife found effec , on m Bpproflchi suggesting 
beyond reason, and is liable to kill her if lba , a contractually legitimate society 
they meet. Ackerman makes it easier by would ^ one which ils cllta!ns continue 
assuming that the man lives in the east l0 op| ^,0. B ut this was already sug- 
and the woman in the west, so that the ^sted In Locke's version of the social 
only necessary restraint is that he is for- contracti and it Could easily be read Into 
bidden to go west even for a vacation. other verlons. Ackerman seems to take 
But whHt If she wants to come east, or lo no contract theory except that of Rawls 
live in the east? Should he be locked up ^ se^uaiy, and even in Rawls he 
temporarily, or permanently; or must jhe focUMS on lhc initial hypothetical con- 
elther take the -risk of meeting him of tract behind the veil of Ignorance, 
forgo the delights of New York? Neutral w hereas something more like n continuing 
dialogue will not tell us just where to conlracl ,h e toll light of day may. be 
draw the line, pnd .we Would surely have dfacernd d ^ Rawls’s account of the weU T 


are not b the game, nor are (dtots; or tages and how lo compensate for them yi^. 
merely possible people, or aborted raise a . similar problem. The solution 


k koniEni^rfh^^nc Kv^Wrh fetuses, but actual future people ate In, Ackerman indicates . comes . not from Shifty^ problem suggests thpt of ? bcl- 
fo defeaS oJite * h I and perhaps lalkbg apes and Martians dialogue but, to effect, from an assumed terknoyvnand perhaps commoner charac- 


he defends nt L., ~ and perhaps lalkmg apes ana MartiBos 

STKiSJSS «« *1“ M i«rn English. These are indeed 

answers, but are they the answers we 

rmhu the holder V ^ do rMult from ,ha Bta,ed 

Sthk conccDi^n constraints on dialogue, does this not 

ns conception of the good is better maMlu , hnui hnai flrWfrar v. ihote con- 


knowledge of it Is even an approach to 
such knowledge. Thirdly, it may be 
argued that what Is objectively good 
essentially Involves autonomous choices, 
and therefore cannot be provided by a 
non- liberal government for its subjects. 
Fourthly, there to the sceptical view that 
there is no objective, knowable, good. 

But though these arc four arguments 
against uncontrolled philosopher kings, 
they are not alternative highways to the 
same kind of liberalism. In fact none of 
these supports pan (a) of Ackerman’s 
neutrality constraint. The first three allow 
that one person's conception of tlie goad 
may really be superior to another’s; If so. . 
why should this possibility never be raised ' 
(hot to be laid down dogmatically, but to 
be argued for) in polltkol discussion? 
And the transition from the fourth, 
purely negative, sceptical thesis to a posi- 
tive requlremeiit' of neutrality between 
ideals Is just an all tod common fallacy. 

Indeed,. Ackerman^s case for liberalism 
is obscured by a . basic lack, of clarity 
about- the status of values. Each citizen is 
supposed : to say that his own "image of . 
self-fulfillment Jibs Mime value” and to 
“affirm the value 1 .’ of it; These look like 
assertions; of objective value, which wbiild 
deity:. the sceptical tbesb.' Yef they tire 
never taken seriously 03 such assertions,. 


right to (as far as possible) equal oppor- ter, the Prodigal Son, Ackermii) corf- assertions; of objective value, which wbiild 
tunlties for the pursuit of happiness. stantly Suggests that distributive justice .Is- deny the sceptical tbesb.' Ye| they are 

satisfied If each young adult jterir. with an never taken seriously ai such assertions, 
A moral apd political problem of the. -equal share of the material resources, and brft are' treated' rather ns. expressions of 
future is: genetic engineering; .Ackerman . "Ebch Citizen can fiitefy exchange bis inP . demands that the citizens ate making., 
considera a parent who hasrfeliberalely rial ehtitlemepts within a flexible wnsacr , As _ , whd| _ fh L ^ ak j. di ' _ 

who Is relatively good at chemistry but : lects his share, squander* it, and becomes - 1. „{,-* fmoortHiiL Issues But much 

relatively weak on aestbetfc’senslbW’; destitute, has heTw forfiter claim on sod-. *} d “ ^Twme ifS 

H.Wn, MW .P ol 


iteerfo r 'the various excluded creatures,, are In who Is relatively good at chemistry Dut : lects his share, aquapaers ana peromes - ■ Jt fmoortanL Issues But much 

S'. ^ ° f h,fc ° W effect Claiming that thpy are superior to relatively, weak on aesthetic renslhfutjr. °tSv" ‘ of tbe argument^ thio. and iome is fal- 

: . .. /;■ .' :• those who are excluded, he. would no Having reached the age- of twenty, the ety? If it is doubtfol vhclhcc IarioM ^yorie who remenihere the class- 

d V fer ! for' example, doubt reply that rationality is so. defined daughter; though good at chemistry, hales year-old ascetic can -bfod his forty-J^^r. Jca or political- philosophy wfll regret, lhe 

vbSv, Which also gives equal that a povyer-holdcr can be challenged it and would prefer to be an artist She J d be r “^- style. We learn, for example,- that “it to 

nbh U £JI_ .a.-, u- i — ,1.1.^ ih Bn mi! anmnached he donb fol whether the twemv-vear-ok! ? "1. ' “ 


P.^U MtiOD, and to see what force this the questioner himself is, not than some. Geneticist, you ordered him to make -m^ prodigal should be able to condemn hto • ^ ..assessment of trusteeship com- 
9^,hM.:let us; examine »me of oriie? creature on whose behalf .h ques- good at chemUtry and- bad at art. WhSt. foity-yiar^ld, smUer and vis * r Xbs£ pfo- : 

applications of hto 1 method, timer But why should igtionalUy gave you the right to use yobr ^wer.over ■ P 1c P lerce their substantive disagree ate nts 

• ^toesecOncerni the distribution of have been defined in just this way? me in this way? Ackerman thtaka that no awareness of (his sort of problem. , ., a deeper unity— in the fact 

isitS? f P'“|y. ihnplIflW initial . * -- •■' ,l . ' • : that they ^ are all seeking to define them- 

'totithvt °i jf { -°^ on ^to ; (all ‘ adult and ; selves, (hrough a common -■ process . of 

. j^ TJ' tandtng . oh an . untohabljed,: • dialogue", and we encounter “the con- 

arBUM.thai ' oply an. V f ; ceptna I 'task qf;.proy id ing a Neutral order 
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Puirick Rafroidi, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Lille, has done more to fos- 
ter Irish studies in general and the study of 
t t Anglo-Irish literature in particular than 
any other living Frenchman. He is also 
expert in, among other things, English 
Romantic poetry. I wander, though, how 
well lie knows his Balzac: he seoms to 
have forgotten the passage in Illusions 
perdue* where Lousteau asks Lucien de 
Rubemprt, "Are you a Classic or a 
Romantic?" and goes on to explain the 
literary politics of die Bourbon Restora- 
tion: 

The Royalists are Romanticists, the 
Liberals are Classicists ... By an odd 
freak, the Romantic Royalists demand 
literary liberty nnd the repeal of the 
laws . . whereas the Liberals, want to 
preserve the Unities, classical rhetoric, 
and the stately movement of the otacan- 
d/in. It follows then that in each camp 
the literary beliefs are out of keeping 
with the political ones. 

Unmindful of this paradox and despite a 
caveat or two of his own. Professor Raf- 
roidi all too often equates Irish national- 
ism (preferably Catholic) with Romantic- 
ism, and Irish conservatism (preferably 
Protestant) with Neo-Classicisra: he thus 
hna difficulty explaining why Melmoih the 
H anderer, perhaps the most unequivocally 
Romantic novel written in Ireland, was the 
work of a Church of Ireland clergyman 
.with Evangelical leanings, author of Five 
Sertnoits on ihe Errors of the Homan 
Catholic Church. Most of the Reverend C. 
R. Maturing Evangelical colleagues mis- 
trusted or despised novels except as chan- 
un [hefr own Propaganda, like those of 
, m? Reverend George, Brittaine; which pro- 
fessor Rafroidi has read pour aes pichis. 
Yet clergymen of this .stamp were full of 
Romantic fervour, which they p.oured out 
in their sermons and in hymns that aie still 
cherished. Unfortunately, two of the 


- hymn -writers. Reverends Thqmas Kelly 
and John Walker, strayed from the Angli- 
can fold to found ephemeral sects, popu- 
: larly known as the Walkerites and the Kcl- 

lyites; If I may be permitted an Irish bull, 
the Plymouth Brethren were also founded 
in Dublin, so that Professor Rafroidi’s 
remark about the “coldness" of Protestant 
"religious attitudes" requires modifica- 
tion, at least in regard to the period 
17*9-1850. 

Although its English title suggests that 
Irish Literature fu English: The Romantic 
Period (1789-1850) is r literary history, it 
does not follow a strict chronological plan. 
Rather, It is a long, stimulating essay In 
comparative literature, with a decidedly 
French orientation, first published in 
French .under the more appropriate title 
L' Maude el le Ronumtlsme (Paris: Edi- ' 
tions Universitaires, 1972). Professor Raf- 
roidi has not revised his original 1 text, 
which has been translated by Lurilla 
Watson and Margaret Stanley Vaughan 
of Ottawa University; they have made 
few serious errors; the worst implies 
that the Battle or Gimpcrdown took place 
on land, Irish land! Calling a Catholic 
priest’s house "the manse" Is merely 
amusing. The essay fills the first volume of 
the English edition, while the second con- 
tains the "Reference Section" - that extra- 
ordinarily valuable feature of the French 
original which 1, and no doubt mnny 
others, have pored over and pillaged since 
1972. It consists of four parts: a general 
bibliography; blo-bibliographies of some 
235 Irish authors; a list of the principal 
French translations of their works; and a 
very useful list of the principal Irish 
periodicals of the time. At least nine of 
the bibliographies of major authors have 
been updated by experts, mainly former 
pupils of Professor Rafroidi who have 
already made significant contributions to 
Anglo-Irish studies. My only criticism is 
that the bibliography could have been 
condensed into half the space by using a 
less extravagant formal than the French 
one, thus substantially reducing the price 
of the work. 


humorous dismay, Bgranger was a favour- 
ite of the Reverend Francis Mahony 
(“Father Prout"), but such misvaluations 
are a constant hazard in inter-cultural 
traffic: as for example, (he French cult of 
Poe's poetry, especially “The Raven". 
When they come to Part III, “The Impact of 
Irish Romanticism", Irish readers are going 
to feel a like dismay; not so much at the 
French enthusiasm for. Tom Moore and 
Melmoih and Maria Edgeworth, as at the 
similar craze for Lady Morgan and the 
forgotten Mrs (Regina Maria Dalton) 
Roche; until I read Rafroidi. I thought Mrs 
Roche's Children of the Abbey was a 
translation from the French - as ai least one 
English edition, perhaps the one my mother 
owned, in fact was. It Is gratifying, however, 
to find that more novels by John and 
Mjchael Banim appeared In French than the 
average Anglo-Irish specialist can remem- 
ber the names of. Professor Rafroidi specu- 
lates that Irish humour either baffled or 
disgusted the translators, so that Lover and 
Lever are virtually ignored, and William 
Carleton too, though with less reason. It is 
possible, though, that Carlelon's exclusive- 
ly Dublin publication prior to 1847 explains 
this neglect: he first appears in French in 
1845. As for the total oblivion that is James 
Clarence Mangan's Tate in France, that can 
only be made comprehensible by his lack of 
a London publisher or magazine editor: 
otherwise a poet so closely resembling Poe 
would have swept through Paris like wild- 
fire. 


Professor Rafroidi's comparative 
approach Is most evident in the first and 
third pans of his three-part essay. Part I, 
Prelude to' Koprantiqism", mentions the 
impact on Anglo-Irish intellectuals of 
Rousseau and the French Revolution, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, Lamartine, 
Hugo, Vigny, and of course the English 
Romantic poets. To Professor Ralhridl’s 


Part 11, "Nationalist Romanticism", is 
of course Ihe heart of Professor Rafroidi's 
essay; I have already indicated what an 
intellectual minefield it traverses, but he is 
more often right than wrong. After a 
chapter neatly summarizing the political 
events of 1782-1850 in Ireland, he turns 
to “The Romanticism [Romanticising?] of 
the Nation’s Present" - showing, for ex- 
ample, the difference in feeling between 
Bn Edgeworth landscape passage and the 
description of a similar scene by Lady 
Morgan; he also contrasts the two ladies' 
attitudes to characters drawn from the old 
Catholic aristocracy. He deplores much of 
Lady Morgan's work, but clearly she 
belongs to the nineteenth century, while 

Miss Edgeworth is p survivor froiriptho 
eighteenth. In dismissing the; USlfda 7 ; 
Irishmen, who tried to transplant the 
French Revolution to Ireland, Professor 
Rafroidi concedes that “nationalism does 
not yet suffice" to wean Robert Emmet 
from a traditional [versej style with Its 


love of parallels or antitheses", but he fails 
to see an almost equal rigidity in Williuni 
Drennan’s "The Wake of William Orr". 
Even Moore, in the full flow of his sym- 
pathy for the dead Emmet and his 
bereaved fianefie, Sarah Curran, cannot 
resist a too-neat antithesis: “He had liv’d 
for his love, for his country he died . . .". 
On the other hand, the first Viscount 
Charleville, one of those rewarded for his 
part in passing the Act of Union which 
quenched the United Irishmen's hopes, 
built himself a bntllemented castle “to 
exhibit specimens .of Gothic architecture 
as collected from Cathedrals and Chapel- 
tombs, and to show how they may be 
apply’d to Chimney Pieces, Ceilings, win- 
dows. balustrades, etc". The antiquarian 
element in Romanticism found a warm 
spot In Tory hearts, as the example of 
Walter Scott reminds us. In his generally 
Impeccable chapter “The Rediscovery of 
the Past, the Irish Mode", Professor Raf- 
roidi misses some nuances, such as |he fact 
that (he Irish Archaeological Society was 
founded in 1840 by a Tory High Church- 
man, Reverend James Henthorn Todd. He 
recognizes the importance of Carlelon’s 
knowledge of Irish, but is not aware that 
Eugene O'Curry was convinced of Gerald 
Griffin's literacy in that language by the 
completeness of the version of “The Chil- 
dren of Lir" given in Tales of the Jury- 
Room. Professor Rafroidi rightly stresses 
the revival of Irish music and the effect 
that writing to Irish tunes had upon the 
versification of Moore, helping to create 
what Thomas MacDonagh, the 1916 
leader, christened "The Irish Mode". 


Perhaps the Irish past would never have 
teen brought to life for readers of English 
if Romanticism had not developed when 
and how it did. Macpherson’s Ossian was 
a Neo-Classicist's conception of what 
“primitive" poetry ought to be like - he 
made . a P roSe translation of the 
Iliad - but incipient Romantics went wild 
Over It; Irishmen suddenly realized the 
value. In cqsii as well as culture, of their 
Celtic heritage. Professor Rafroidi quotes 
the naive but heartfelt words of Thomas 
Furlong, a bad poet: “Irish literature Is no 
longer unfashionable; the demand increa- 
ses, and the supply is certain". Furlong was 
one of the versifiers, who misrepresented . 
the fine Irish texts in James Hardiman's 
Irish Minstrelsy ( 1831) by dressing up lit- 
eral translations supplied ip them by Har- 
dimnn. A young Tory, Samuel Ferguson, 
accused them of being “actuated, by a 
morbid desire, neither healthy nor honest. 
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jo elevate the tone of the original . L 
his enormous four-pan review rfu lh 
man Ferguson gave his 
tionS of nearly (hlrtv ooem.. 
added an ap^ndlx^SSf^** 
(Rafroidi lists only twelve! 
beautifully slmple/al^H * 
translations, some of whW 
became Anglo-lrUh ctaLc, Sn,M 
Ferguren belonged lo . 
lion than Hardiman's p 0 et£ e K 
shared hu mother’s love for Bums, RiS 
Shelley, Keats, but not WordHSj 
never wrote such good poctr/w? t. 
his D»W/„ University MagaziS ££ 
the Irish equivalent of the fim J? 
mance of Victor, Hugo's 
marking a Romantic watershed. 

In his final chapter Professor Rtf* 
passes judgement on Irish Roman**, 
reproving it severely for Insincerity, dfe 
ticism, special pleading, artistic fomls 

ref 58 ’ n nd w H ,ack of professioiuiia 
generally. Mangan he repids u In pat 
est poet: “About a quarter of Maara'i 
total poetic output may be salty a* 
pared to Coleridge's slender productioaa 
verse. Bui how can one foiget the rest* 
der with Its verbosity, its redundaorHfr 
padding and the verbal scrobalks ...r 
Moore and Ferguson and, anuni it 
novefists, Carleton and Le Fanu, are il# 
unjustly neglected, he thinks. These i» 
year-old opinions now require some nut 
ification, as Volume II shows: L* Fans 
available complete in fifty- two ityon 
from an American reprint bouse, aid Ph> 
fessor Robert Lee Wolff has done jpb- 
didly by Carleton in another reprint son. 
The Oxford Standard Authors cditics of 
Moore's poems is long out of prim, shut 
we have never had comparable editions d 
Mangan and Ferguson at all, Professor 
Rafroidi's long bibliography of Micgu'i 
magazine pieces suggests the difflculiifl 
confronting an editor, but Jacques Gwta 
Is soon to publish a definitive bibliogra- 
phy; the logical next step b a definftha 
edition. At the moment there |s DOtmcs 
good Mangan selection in print, but, « 
Professor Rafroidi asks rather pblnlKty. 
“How many times w|l] he have tdbcM- 
discovered?" If ihe present book Si 
nothing more than convince English ad 
American Scholarly publishers , of lit 
imparlance of Mangan, that worid be a 
notable achievement; but obviously it h 
destined to a long/ useful. life as* writ d 
reference. Better still, it challeo^ tiwj 
student of Anglo-Irish literature lo dw ibf 
subject in the context of world Uietatoit. 
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infects the air they breathe. Only the « 
of Michel Foucault (and possibly IW 
Edward Said) seoms to offct tl* b«a 
radical change. Foucau|i’a denial 
continuity In history can b e .spwj 
analogous to Derrida’s ^enial.ofp™*^, 
writing. Where “conlinuoitf 1 hbWO’ 
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By Graham Reynolds 


JUDY EGER TON i 

Britldi Sporting and Animal Paintings 
1665-1867 

JUDY EG EH TON and DUDLEY SNELGROVEl 
British Sporting and Animal Drawings 
1 5C0-J850 

Tate Gallery for the Yal? Center for British 
Art. £70 the set. 

ANTHONY VANDERVELL AND CHARLES 
COLES) 

Genu and the English Landscape 

The Influence of the Chase on Sporting Art 

aod Sceneiy 

Debrett’ s Peerage Ltd. £14.95. 

Robert Burton counted it among (he mis- 
eries or scholars that “because they cannot 
ride an horse, which every clown can do . . . 
they are laughed to scorn, and accounted 
silly fools by our gallants". For three cen- 
turies the melancholic and unatbletlc stu- 
dents of art have exacted their revenge for 
Ibis downlsh laughter. They have drawn a 
rigid distinction between "paintings" and 
"sporting paintings", and refused to con- 
sider the latter worthy of study. Dr Waagen, 
assiduously taking notes of British collec- 
tions in the mid-nineteenth century, ignored 
all sporting paintings except a few by Stubbs 
and (he Wootions at Longleat. Collectors 
themselves accepted the discrimination. 
Douglas, eighth Duke of Hamilton, who had 
aa.“unconquerable taste for every kind of 
horse”, nonetheless hung his favourite 
paintings of animals in his private rooms 
whilst the state apartments , of Hamilton 
Palace were embellished by Old Masters. 

In funning his remarkably comprehensive 
collection of British painting, Paul Mellon 
has included some '400 sporting and animal 
pictures among 1700 paintings, whilst about 
itMrdof his 6,500 drawings have sport and 
hobIi as- their, subject; these works are 
ted, discussed and amply reproduced In 
tw catalogues published by the Tate Gal- 
,kq fa the Yale Center for British A rt. The. 
HMsriityiows once again that enthusiastic 


ranged underneath the entry or, worse, 
placed at the back of the book where they 
can hardly be located. Mrs Egerton, in con- 
trast, has arranged her discussion of each 
painting in the collection as a piece of con- 
nected. urbane prose which can be read with 
uninterrupted enjoyment, in doing so she 
has not fallen into the other bad habit of 
failing to acknowledge earlier contributions 
to knowledge. Perhaps her success in weav- 
ing references to other writers and previous 
writings into a connected and graceful narra- 
tive will serve future cataloguers as an 
example to be emulated. 

Horace Walpole introduced his descrip- 
tion of his collection at Strawberry Hill with 
the remark “Well-attested descent is the 
genealogy of the objects of virlh - not so 
noble as those of ihe peerage, but on a par 
with those of race-horses." Paul Mellon’s 
collection of sporting pictures gives the 
happy opportunity of reviewing all three 
types of pedigree in the same context; that 
of the noblemen who bought the works, the 
provenance of the paintings, and or the 
race-horses who are so often their subject. 
The third is ground not often traversed by 
the art-historian; but he may well feel that a 
genealogy such as that quoted by Egerton of 
the romantically named Flying Childers 
“got by (he Darlcy Arabian out of Betty 
Leedes, by Careless out of sister to Leedes, 
by the Leedes Arabian” is more interesting 
than many he ra familiar with in Lugt or 
Debrett. 

She has a keen eye for anecdote. The 
prevalence of melancholy amongst the Brit- 
ish upper classes was ascribed by Burton to 
their Idleness, alleviated only by on immod- 
erate addiction to sport. It would be tempt- 
ing to suppose that the need to check 
despondency by hard exercise is the reason 
why hunting, the turf and other sports have 


produced such a rich crop of eccentrics. The 
tone is set by Tregonwcll Framplon, “rather 
of the turf, woman-hater, pimp, inveterate 
gambler, seen In Woatton's “George I 
at Newmarket" wearing the drab, uncouth 
dress in which he even appeared at Court. 
Or there is the fourth Earl of Queensberry - 
“Old Q" - who, when he won his bet that h 
T our-horse chaise could travel at more than 
nineteen miles an hour, got James Seymour 
to paint the subject. Another epoch-making 
vehicle is seen in Abraham Cooper’s “Elis at 
Doncaster". This is the original horse-van, 
invented by Disraeli's hero. Lord George 
Beminck. ln view of his reputation for spot- 
less purity on the turf it comes as a surprise 
to learn that this van was designed to trans- 
port Elis from Goodwood to Doncaster at 
unheard-of speed so that Bentinck, who had 
spread the false rumour that his horse would 
be a non-runner, could make huge winnings 
on his success. 

Egerton knows that "sporting artists, well 
aware of class distinction on the apparently 
common ground of (he racecourse ur the 
hunting field, conveyed them by subtleties 
of altitude and expression". She exemplifies 
this by Fernclcy's “Thomas Wilkinson, 
M.F.H., with the Hurworth foxhounds”, In 
which the social strata occupied by the Mas- 
ter, the gentleman huntsman and the hunt 
servants are nicely discriminated. It is sur- 
prising therefore that she should accept 
without question the purely hypothetical 
identification of the figures in J. R- Wild- 
man’s painting as “J. M. W. Turner and 
Waiter Fawkes at Farnley Hall". By her own 
laws, the dapper top-hatted figure in the 
centre of the stage must be the owner of the 
hall, not a visiting artist, and the less promi- 
nent, fustlan-clad countryman a servant of 
the chase. 

This is an untypical lapse and is more than 


compensated for by the lengthy nnd exciting 
detective work which leads to the re- 
attribution to John Zephaniuh Bell of the 
double portrait of John Gubbins Newton 
willi liis sister Mury. This painting, hitherto 
attributed toJ. L. Agassc, is one or the most 
fascinating and al the same time one of the 
most puzzling in the Mellon collection. In it 
the two children, a horse and a dog are pre- 
sented in a state of sulky stupefaction. Bell 
won a prize in the 1843 competition for 
cartoons for the decoration of ihe new 
Houses of Parliament, ir this enigmatic 
double portrait is currectly added lo his 
oeuvre - and the reasons given here Tor Ihe 
attribution are persuasive - he can be seen 
to be unusual amongst British painters in the 
amount he absorbed from his early menlon, 
Baron Gros and the Nazarcnes. 


as/rnirtfi'tened collecting is itself a creative 
Fora or scholarship. The collection and 
tte catalogues support In the most effec- 
ts way Mr Mellon's own belief that “Brit- 
idi (porting' art has always, blindly and piis- 
hleniy, been grossly underrated." 

Since so much original research into Ihe 
history of art is now published in, catalogues 
•tii essential that the entries should convey 
Wwraatlon in a literate and readable form. 
JLty Egerton, has triumphantly fulfilled heT 
a® Rations In this regard. All. too often art. 
catalogues recall Q’s description of Ihe con- 
vcntkroal Bible;, “let us pepper [the text] 
tyw.wiih italics and numerals, prim It in 
wjbte columns, with.a marginal glitter on 
*iwr tyte, each gutter ppuring down an 
nky flow of references and cross refer- 
™»Ythf main difference being that the 
rafetences, In small pica! are' generally 




Since the Mellon collection was formed to 
satisfy an individual taste rather than 
demonstrate a thesis it contains many agree- 
able surprises in the work of (he minor pain- 
ters. These include Stephen Slaughter's 
appealing portrait of Windham Quin and his 
dog; William Shlcl&'s austerely Scottish 
group discussing their salmon catch, and 
James Dunt ho rue’s naif rendering of Ihe 
episode when John Sidey’a hounds chased a 
fox over the roof of n farmhouse at Hod- 
leigh. More generally, ihe collection ennbles 
us to trace the evolution of British animal 
painting from Woolton, who paints horses 
as Knellcr might have done - in periwigs, as 
it were - to its supreme peak in Stubbs. As 
Basil Taylor has helped us to recognize, 
Stubbs was not fust a painter of animals, but 
n poet with n vision which transcended its 
literal subject-matter. Judy Egerton. who 
gives a comprehensive account of the Lion 
and Horse theme which was his most fre- 
quent romantic image, rightly says that his 
most remarkable painting on u subject 
relating to the sport Is the "Rubbing-down 
house at Newmarket", which is without 
animals or people. 

Though he is more limited in imagination, 
Benjamin Marshall never ceases to astonish 
by the sharpness or his sight and the 
luminosity of his technique. He shows so 
Incigjve a sense of character in bjs “Three 
, Worthies. of the t’urf a t bfewparket" l|ial it 
is' sad lo read that he found "many o.jnan 
who will pay me fifty guineas for painting his 
horse, who thinks ten guineas too touch f° r 
. painting his wife". Yet without such patron- 
age Agasse, e;, compulsive anlinal painter. 


would not have been ntlrncicd to England 
from his Geneva birthplace, nor James 
Ward encouraged to express such emotional 
fervour in his Ruben esque portraits of 
horses. The most apt comment on this field 
or taste is provided by Sawrcy Gilpin’s paint- 
ings of- Lemuel Gulliver in the land of the 
Houylinhnms; after so much equine nobility 
man seems a poor forked Yahoo indeed. 

The cataloguing in the companion volume 
devoted to drawings is more summary, but 
contains plenty of material of parallel inter- 
est. Whilst a painter Is frequently concerned 
with the marc static or monumental aspects 
□f sport, the draughtsman can capture 
instantaneous or fleeting moments or 
action. We are told that British sporting 
pa inters are not brutal; but numerous draw- 
ings of “The Death” leave us in no doubt 
that these were certainly bloatl sports. It was 
also easier for draughtsmen to produce a 
linked series of images showing the progress 
of a hunt. Samuel Howitt developed the 
concept of a series of hunting or shooting 
drawings, and his cxnmplc was followed by 
Henry Aiken and James Pollard. When 
these scries of sporting scenes were 
engraved their popularity extended far bey- 
ond the British Isles to bring a touch of 
dandyism to the walls of mnny a French 
house or American club. 


Sporting prints und paintings form most 
of the evidence for the thesis puL forwurd in 
Anthony Vnndcrvell and Churles Coles's 
Game and the English Landscape, thut hunt- 
ing and shooting have had a profound and 
beneficial effect on the appearance of the 
cuunlrysidc. The authors show that the fea- 
tures which make the land so suitable for 
fox-hunting or pheasant shooting are of 
relatively recent development. Enclosure, 
an emotive word in social IiisioTy, is seen as 
an essential preliminary to the creation of 
the pnichwoTkof hedged fields and the cor- 
rect balance of woodland and open land 
which provides cover for vermin and game 
alike. To the clear signs that the environ- 
ment is rapidly deteriorating, even for this 
specialized purpose, the authors oppose a 
note of cautious optimism. They pul their 
faith in the hunting farmer who should inhis 
own Interests preserve hedges, avoid barbed 
wire and noxious chemical sprays, and keep 
a proper balance between field and copse. 
We can only hope that a renewed landscape, 
created for the sportsman, will emerge lo 
refresh the contemplative visitor. 


From 
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By John Dreyfus 
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as If it had ndefinitive orabsalute meaning, 
whjch it does not have. Its* a personal word, 
neither scientific nor precise. If you say 'that 
is legible', you only mean that you can read 
it: yoti do not know whether I can.” He docs 
not have a great respect for a great deal of 
legibility research concerned with. straight:' 

. forward reading matter for literate adults, 
but he. nevertheless recognizes the need for 

research : of ode kind or ’another before .. 
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' - ' ! 8 y® 1 ' worit at Gourock' Parish County; ofl 899 1 Mprrili. , , , ’ v y- . \ - .|iffl^trotlons;lhdudo a generous showing of J 

tirrt'rii w Af. 1 A.i.ai^i 1 . - ■ ■ ■ lapna.u*dU rlTx> 1 neliiip'rlfifRfl.who is COflflinlj n0f.K6pplC 1 L-liU- -MtiaAv 1 - UnAvl Unt'flfln 1 . uinrlr ku TafilVnlilftiAlW fnv Pfrrihuln R/wSlrn 4 


: iRuiifi McLo'an> Hns a irark hy J&nl ll^cliichold for Pcrtfculn BMks; 

practical , .experience- of " and otheto. tand.hy the American type- aqd 
g .with ojfelr arttount of ; 'tedk-desighjer, W. A. Dwlgglns. -whos^ ' 
arid he iiuwpfkeddur;'.'.., work -is litile known In the .UKj. . 
ranritloA from one the prdai.viWn or ihls 1 
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Running the engine 


By Philip Gardner 

STEPHEN SPENDER: ' 

Letters to Christopher 
Edited by Lee Bartlett 

21Vpp. Santa Barbara. Ca: Black Sparrow 
Press. SI4. 

0 87685 470 6 


The earliest full-length survey of the 
poetry of the 1930s was Frauds Scarfe’s 
collecnan of essays Auden and After, pub- 
lished in 1941. In it Scarfe predicted 
that Stephen Spender would become 
. - f more- considerable poet that Auden, 
m view of the sensitivity and impress^ 
originality of Spender's Poem (1933) 
and The Stilt Centre (1939), the prophecy 
was understandable; but History, that 
Goddess of the 1930s who “may say 
Alas but cannot help or pardon", has 
not made the prediction come tree, 
turning Spender from a fine poet to 
whom critical justice has not yet been 
fully done into that valuable but lesser 
bdng, an entrepreneur of tetters. In this 
capadty, os impresario or his own liter- 
ary career, Spender has allowed the pub- 
lication of the present volume, editod by 
a young Californian scholar, Lee Bartlett. 

ft consists of forty-two letters written to 
Christopher Isherwood between January 
, 1929 and August 1939 (Isherwood pro- 
vided the editor with xerox copies of 
these), together with two Journals,, 
belonging to late 1932 and late 1939, 
which are housed in the Spender archive 
at Berkeley. Useful as the editorial 
apparatus generally is — biographical 
commentary, annotation, bibliography, 
and a list of dramatis personae which 
identifies the “Elizabeth” and the 
"Jimmy Younger" of World Within World 
(1951), though not yet the undergraduate 
‘‘Marston’— it can hardly avoid stamping 
- the book as a product of the light Indus- 
try of *' 1930s studies". Without wishing 
to be ungrateful to Dr Bartlett, one must 
say that its real value lies In its primary 
material, which documents Spender's 
experiences and feelings during the 
decade ofhia beat poetry, thus com pie- , 
meriting with first-hand Immediacy the i 
maturer recollections of tils autobioara- , 
phy. J 

Like Auden’s 1930 volume of the - 
title, Spender's Poems, or at least Its < 
1934 reprint, la dedicated to Isherwood: I 
both poets acknowledged- the slightly i 

older novelist as their Hterary nfcnior. , 
But the letters printed here do not, as the 
editor claims jn his introduction, ,^ A* 
evolution of an Important literary tnena- 
shlps fpr that one 'would need Isher- 
wood’s replies, and it is b pity the book 
does not include (he,m. Ope roads of 
.Spender** partisan admiration for The- 
Dog Beneath, the Skin, t'whleb pushes 1 
•• . 'toost serioei ,p(jetry- and. pitaf novels 1 j 
j crrapletely lnto tbe background", and for 

povel The Loirf,. 1 whose re-* ! 

;■ ' titling Vaa Mr Norris Changes Trahv 

i .whined.: ip. Spender. ‘ forty" and mystify-' 1 

• FWigavpliJm *’a sense of earrings". Onfe 1 ! 

; v.caa. al.sp ^ infer how valuable HhetWood J 

• ' was to’ him 1 as a congenial eoiifldant, ait , 

l ■; r ;WfcU. ;aa ;ij» jils - rflle a* lonely, 'dedicated i 

• , ; “■^‘ ^lWhat I* mainly conveyed by £ 

. Jhls book b the devdd'pmenl.^, spader : b 


= In separation in 1939. Auden. In a 
remark to his fellow-undergraduate which 
has become famous, spoke of Spender as 
=5=T hkely to succeed as an artist because he 
was “infinitely capable of being humill- 
ate d"— a view which Spender echoes here 
in his last letter to Isherwood: “Eveiy- 
thing one writes ... 1* just a record of 
ones mistakes in living." If a number of 
the poems Spender enclosed with his 

letters remained unfinished and/or unpub- 

■“ Ilshed, and not all his fertile projects 
came to term, by the end of the 1930s 
Spender had become one of the most 
significant writers of his generation, 
shaping with difficulty new and appro- 
“ -priate forms (unhelped by Auden’s “ter- 
£ rifle virtuosity") for the hopes and dis- 
■ appointments of his private and public 
i life. Its fluctuations are recorded by these 
■J letters in a style which Is pleasantly 
1 nature! If unambitious, and with a frank- 
*y ness which avoids wallowing, 
ss 

spenders Journal for Autumn 1939, 

:o which forma the book’s last section, has 
n already been published In part, some in 
, r Horizon (which Spender began to co-edlt 
Is with Cyril Connolly In that year), some in 
r- Spender’s The Thirties and After (1978), 
and some — though the editor does not 
v indicate this — towards the end of Chapter 
IV of World Within World. Living under 
the shadow of a war, and the failure of 
hfa marriage, Spender was unable to write 
y anything elso-a fact which comforted 
' Virginia Woolf, whom he visited at 
Rodmell at the end of September: she, 

• too, found a Journal “the only thing she 
“ u,d oo". Much of It is a deliberate cal- 
- ling up of the past, particularly memories 
J ctvi,,zed Germany “of Goethe, 

HSlderlln and Schiller", and of visits to 
' the German scholar Ernst Robert Cur- 
Hiw, the translator of The Waste Land. ' 
Some speculations about post-war politi- 1 
cal re-alignments are pursued, but the ' 
main emphasis or Spender’s thought Is 
personal: the humane liberal’s belief that . 
the war was being fought “against the • 
development of absolutely chaotic and , 
brutal conditions”. There are also some ! 
Interesting pages describing a meeting in * 
September wfth T. S. Eliot (a line from ( 
whose The Bock, incidentally, Spender ■ 
mttquot* In Letter, 31). pilot encouraged g 
him to feel that “JuBt writing .very day Is h 
a^way of keeping the engl-; running", tl 
The Journal concludes with a sequence h 
which shows how important it was to ft 
Spender to go on doing this: an attempt tl 
at a poem, a terse "Rewrite this", and gl 
“otatfon— to If anything were ft 
better than silence— or a trivial event. ra 

•• ,he Spender*!, creative w 

engine has ran at less than full cower ” 
one remains 1 grateful f oc fals &*t Wo,* 

of » fwctaatingl, p ro . » 
vlded I by these let'em and Journals, hand- 80 
somBly printed. Illustrated by nine photo- fr 

and 4 Wyndh ® in Lewi’s Bugidaf 
portrait, and priced with a modesty the — 

, oJ ? may, envy. Brit h 

since the book J B bound to be qsed by 
Jtodenta of the. period, a shortcoming aqd 11 
10 ^ Ported buulf i* 21 

J pit £ f , ha< ‘ ho annotation or names men- °‘ 
S-2 W39 Jounal U ,o,£R - 


Criminal proceedings 


By T. J. Binyon 

CHARLOTTE MACLEODi 
The Luck Runs Out 
214pp. Collins. £5.95. 

000 231 67 8 I 

Crime hits Balaclava Agricultural 
College, in darkest New England, again: 
I pregnant porker Belinda (a rival, in size, 
to the Empress of Blandings) is abducted; 
Flackley, a female farrier, is found dead 
in the mash feeder; and simultaneously a 
van-load of bullion Is hi-jacked from the 
Carlovinglan Crofters, silver- and gold- 
smiths. Professor Peter Shandy gives up 
the study of turnips to solve the mysteries 
with the help of Iduna Bjorklund, cordon 
bleu cook end champion pig caller. An 
agreeably lunatic and undemanding piece 
of rusticity. 


PKTKR van GREENAWAY] 

'Cassandra' Bell 
192pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 

0 575 02874 2 

Inspector Cherry and Sergeant Duff 
grapple with the problem posed by the 
Victorian prophetess Ellson Bell, whose 
enigmatic quatrains not only foretell 
doom and destruction for humanity, but 
also refer directly to the London crime 
they are investigating. A pleasant, if 
mannered, jeu d'esprit. The author hits 
off the style and language of Nos- 
tradamus quite successfully, but Miss 
Bell's utterances lack the authentic 
Delphic note: they allow only one 
interpretation. Instead of several. 


TIM WYNNE-JONESi " ~ 

Odd’s End 

228pp. Ahdr6 Deutacb. £5.95. 

0 233 973230 

Maty arid Malcolm dore-ahe an artist, 
he an acadelnio— return ope evening to 
their exquisitely furnished but isolated 
hopse on the south shore of Nova Scotia 
to find a cordon bleu dinner waiting for 
them: turbot ft I’espagnole, aubergines en 
Pgot, chStalgnes au lard— and that’s just 
for BUrtera— but no chef. It Is the opening 
raid in a psychological warfare campaign 
which gradually escalates into something 
roaMy rather nasty. Tim Wynne-Joncs's 
°? Vc 8 imaginatively conceived, 
well-written, and neatly put together, but 
somehow falls to provoke the ultimate 
frisson. 


- weU-tned private eye theme, though 
usually to be found in California, where 
bizarre religions Ilu er the ground thicker 

- than leaves in VaUombrosa, and not, as 
here, in the Home Counties. But Michael 
Sellers manages the transition with verve 
and humour. This is the second Calouste 
Fisher book: presumably there will be 
more in which case it might have been a 

■ , 5 ,afee . t0 f 1 hlm U P with a permanent 
I gin, rather than letting him play the field 
, as before. 

RICHARD OLIVER COLUNi " ~ 

Imbroglio 

292pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 02941 2 

Weedy, bespectacled Robert Kley. Third 
Political Officer at the US Embassy In 
Rome, tries to avert a neo-fascist coup 
.bankrolled by the CLA, and by accident 
finds the bank-roll— quarter of a million 
doUare-in his lap, together with the 
scrumptious GabrieIJa, after whom he has 
been lusting for some considerable time. 
All of which poses an interesting moral 
problem for him. Amusing and readable, 
but definitely overweight: a belter, ihJn- 
ner book is struggling to get out and to 

l u!hor that a™ other tenses 
besides the present. 

JENNIE MEL VILLEr 
Murder has a Pretty Pan 
253pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

0 333 30060 2 

When her superior officer goes sick, 
Woman Police Inspector Charmlan 
Daniels takes over a murder Investigation 
in the small Home Counties town ofDeer- 
ham Hills; later a spate of robberies 
occupies her attention. Deerham Hills 
turns out to be a feminist stronghold: the 
criminals, as well as their adversary, are ' l 
female; of the three main male charac- i 
ters, one Js raped and murdered, another 1 
routined to a hospital bed, while the third I 
is waiting for a sex-change operation. I 
Begins subtly , and. neatly, but changes 1 
character half way through and dives into > 
melodrama in the concluding episodes. 


constantly threatens to lame Ln. 


PETER TURNBULL! 
and Crisp and Even 

21 6pp. Collins. £5.95 

0 00 231 287 5 


Manlaral knifeman stslks th. 

swr. sss-sS 

gritty, but with a sense of humour thhk 
an Impressive debut for PetaXS 
who may, if he can keep this quaUtr* 

McBaln° ta ^ S 


LAURIE MANTRtJ , ‘ ' 

Murder and Chips 
157pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 028 82 3 

Another New Zealand muider-or radar 
two, neatly woven into one anotheM* 
Detective Sergeant Anew, sad Ctid 
inspector Peacock. Begins slowly, s&m 
hesitantly, but gradually warms up io i 
good pace with some ingehloai methods 
of murder and interesting sidelights n 
New Zealand social life. 


BILL KNOW] 

A Killing In Antiques 
186pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0 09144420 9 

Detective Superintendent Colin Thae qI 
the Scottish Crime Squad appears bw 
for the seventeenth time, invesdgatiag a 
series of robberies in which only antiqM 
have been stolen.. Solidly profesfaid 
police procedural novel with a Gtap 
background which doesn't encourage Dx 
thought of spending i 1 weeketf 
rather than in Brightpn.' 


GLADYS MITCHELL! 

The Death-Cap Dancers 

192pp. Michael Jostmh. £6.50. 
0 7181 1984 3 . 


EpMUND WARDi . , 

The Baltic Emerald 

218pp. Eyre Methuen. £6.50* 
0413 47780 0 . ■ ' ■ 


wvmgpmenL pr, spender 
i - ! himself. a portrait of ihe-artist fe’a hurry 
fhlfB ■ the '[luiibltioha 1 burhJngi: so 1 pro- 
•! fh hW '1o be a'rfcal gri>£r writer 3 ’, ' 


wired P. N.Purbaqk* 

By«>mpoi«gr’a oymrightj-Baitil Blacfeitelf 

‘raMRhrfHwi pf a phrase mS 


Tough jqwel courier Morgan follows up 

Mrp^. time trying to avoid becoming the 
, meat paste In a.«ndwichwho» two 'slices 
of lntematlona] ter- 1 
^\ 8ecurit y'.^orcea. The finish 
^ WO(« than rtgrb 
up fbr.by the^ ftst, and foriniu >tnn 


A young girl, member of a folk-dance 
group is, found on the Yorkshire poors 
with her head bashed In and Death-Cap 
fungus (Amanita phelloitUs) nibbed into 
.. the wounds. A local policeman wiih an 
appropnajely local name. Detective 
inspector Ribble, does moat of the rough 
work, but Dame Beatrice Lestrange Brad- 
ley adds tip Anal touches. Plot perhaps a 
.. touch slighter than some of Dame Beat- 
rices earlier Investigations, but still a styl- 
: ah and unmistakably individual piece of 

mua 011 ! gIancc at chapter headings 
,• Wenriflei U as n Gladys Mltcbell book. ^ 

; ; ®ARAH CALDWELLi ' 

; Thua.WMA(WlaMuidmd ‘V.-J- ' ’ 

,! 24^pp. Coillns £5.95. ' . .V . 
•0 00 231 854.7', V v ; 


TED ALLBEURYi 

Tbe Other Side of StleKe 

320pp. Granada. £5.95, . ' ’ ' ' 

0 246 11449 5 ‘ • 

KJm Phllby buttonholes a Journalail 
■ Moscow and asks him io j paa 
request; to be allowed to reljihite Eflj 
land. John Powell, the youngest inemh 
of a committee originally set up to 
cover the 1 Identity of the fourth mso. 1 
told to look Into the matter aiKf submit : 
report on It. Ted Allbeury’s! latest not* 
has rather been overtaken 'by evenu 
comparison with his earlier. booM show 
loo, that he's stronger on action than 01 
contemplation. ' -'j;"' 


WILLIAM MARSHALL) > i 

Sd n - , _ 

202pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £6.^0; : 

0 241 10536 6: ' 1 


last line W^5 altered 


wr civil 




dqlwi Pro.'.e6ai 



’P* where Ts it . bdok, Is.iib^inwriied to] , 

Jeff Hftybs; ^hUe hcr tiushw 

V old 

mwti* a r 







Going to extremes 


The cosmic dimension 


gvW. P. Redfern 

jeanoionoi 

Ocunes ramanesques competes 

Se'Ay Robert Ricatte and others 
l,451pp- Paris: Gailimard 

Oeuvres dntoialographlques 

j09pp. Paris: Cahiers ■ du Cinema/Gal- 


RsdleUvre 

Edited by Jean-Oaude Chaumette and 
Nidine Christopfae. 

43pp. + cassette. Paris: Larousse 


one time "La Chose naturelle, ou Rlen Amalekltes was intended by Glono to be, 
dans les mains”. Like Lesage, Giono like Mozart’s Don Giovanni, "un dramma 
apparently equated the picaresque mode giocoso", but it turned into something 
with diabolism, but his version of the other. Where the earlier Giono hud 
Devil in these stories is more akin to the invented a copious verbal counterpart to 


By John Sturrock 


llcly against Marxism soon after inspiring 
Camus to adopt it. 


seemingly banal, middle-aged gentleman 
of The Brothers Karamazov. The fresh 


his own intuitive sense of life's vrales 
rich esses, the later one imagines gaps and 


Thla fifth P16iade volume of Giotto’s col- 
lated works contains: Les Rfflts de la 

(-brigade, Faust au village, Les Ames 
fries, Les Grands Chemins, Le Moulin 
dt Pologne and some shorter texts. 

Just ss In his earliest fictions Giono 
tanned classical Greece to Provence, so 
la La Melts de la deml-brigade he over- 
hys Provence with (he Scottish High- 
lands, Likewise, he fuses two 
epochs - 1832 and the French Revolu- 
tion - tn these variations on brigandage 
and law-enforcement. In every sense, ,5 u 
braullle les pistes", so that the present 
cdltor'i devoted poring over ordnance- 
tuiYty maps Is faintly comical, despite 
Qkno'1 own extensive use of them, 
mainly for onomastic purposes. The hero,' 
the captain of gendarmerie Martial, is far 
leu concerned with locking up his quar- 
ries than with reeking to penetrate the 
motives for their anti-social behaviour. 
lUs mounted sleuth plays a largely solo 
fiae, arranging confrontations with a 
wntdoa of mysteries. As Robert 
RiciNe observes, the detective-story d la 
Sm or Dumss takes up fdr Giono where 
ate of chivalry leave off. 

Uilfnes fortes grew out of the earlier 
aOectjoa of stories.'. Faust au village. At 
tl*1 period, around 1950, Giono was 
nWy reading Hobbes and Machiavelli: 
TEttou jours revenir & Hobbes : 1’homme. 
to mtrdlement mauvais", he noted In 
Nf Camels for 1949. The words nature, 
eatuttl, natHrellement tended from .then 


stress on the craving for newness, so as to absences. He likes to quote one of aide’s 
ward off boredom, leads to a paradoxical definitions of God: “Sac mix parols 
overturning of normality: the down-to- extensible* qul ne contient que ce qu'on 
earth nature of evil, the salaciousness of met soi-mfcme dedans", linking It with his 
doves, the murder of loved ones. Ricatte own cherished proverb of the Spanish 
colls the stories "cynical eclogues", and Inn, where you are served only what you 
they are filled with a new kind of demotic yourself supply. Unlike most detective- 
lyricism. The emphasis In them frills on story writers, Giono does not ask us to 
privileged moments of joufssance and of solve n mystery but rather to experience 
risk-taking. one. It Is possible that he himself did not 

know dearly what his later creations 
Ricatte talks of “the plural truth” of Les represented, apart from being proofs of 
Ames fortes, and finds evidence in It of a h,s power ‘o create with words the semb- 
metaphyslcal and existentialist Giono. lance of life. 

Despite the fact that Giono himself 

usually reached for his shotgun on hear- Of his contemporaries, only Cocteau 
ing such words, a case can be made out was more attracted than Giono to the 


ALBERT CAMUS Hd JEAN GRENIERi . ^' B “vely few of the tetters rise to 

Issues of such moment, however. Many 
® are homely. Camus has his horoscope cast 

1932-1960. by (he endearing Max Jacob, or sends 

Edited by Marguerite Dobrcnn. parcels of powdered mushroom in war- 

28 1pp. Paris: Gailimard. time to (he hungry Greniers: Grenier 

m .■■■ •;— ■ ■ — ■■-i f mf^ii writes about health, and family, and pulls 

literary strings to get his Algerian pcot£g4 
• a gpod start in Paris. Such mundanities 
Jenn Grenier was first Albert Camus’s are excellent ballast for the more ambili- 
teacher and afterwards his mentor. They ous letters, where one or other writer gets 
met in 1930, when Grenier was a master on to philosophy. Gtenler reads each of 
and Camus his pupil at the Grand Lyrte Camus's manuscripts as it is completed, — 
of Algiers, and corresponded steadily and and analyses them detacbedly. He dls- 
raihejc drily over the thirty years up until trusts Camus's "superbe", pointing to the 
Camus's death In 1960. Writing to one contradiction in making a myth out of 
another was more helpful than talking. Absurdity, when merely to recognize the 


given the “reserve rdciproque" 


Absurd Is to transcend and to judge it; or 


that Les Ames fortes does show the des- cinema, which he thought could be truly 


tructlveness of human relations. Ricatte 
argues very- plausibly that the heroine 
ThErdse’s own lack of being drives her to 
rob others of theirs. Giono had learnt 


magic. He had large cinematic ambitions; 
a film to be shown over four days, for 
example. Yet his own fiction transfon 
uneasily to the screen, for it is not 


from his study of Moby Dlek how the primarily visuallsable, it exisis in the 


pursuit of a monster can breed monstros- 
ity In the pursuer, and here his adopted 


mind, and disappoints when translated 
into "concrete" images. Giono himself 


cynicism seems as hyperbolic as was his cherished the idea of a film without vls- 


earlier eudemonism. Thfirhse’s avail ce is 
the equally heroic pendant to what Giono 


ible human presence (and realised it in 
the exquisite short "Le Foulard de 


Grenier, who was some fifteen years to the staginess of the whole overdone 
older than Camus, here acknowledges as notion of engagement, when the truly 
having endured between them. For all the engagt person is so -without Sarnia n 
minor kindnesses and visits which they agonizing or attitudinizing. Camus's 
exchanged they remained voms to one books were on topics which preoccupied 
another to the last, as if in perpetuation Grenier too, and on which he wrote much 
of the social as well as Intellectual himself, but he is quietly dismissive of what 
inequality which separated them m the seem to him sham solutions of metaphysical 
start. This is a tactful and undemonstrative riddjes. 
exchange of news nnd draughts between 

two Writers of inflexible seriousness and rhrovghaul, Grenier is more genuinely 
honesty ot mind. attentive tn Camus's doines nnd wrilln« 


called “la g6n£rosit£ hfimorTagique" of Smyrne"). Although, like most writers, he 
the pure Angelo in the Hussard series of was infuriated by the technical and finan- 
novels. Both extremes, of giving and of dal Imperatives involved In film-making. 


taking, seek the same goal of dimesure, 
which was Giono’s basic theme through- 
out his life. 


he evidently hoped that the screen would 
offer him a different kind of homme 
Imaglnalre. In a film he could hope to 
attain that simultaneity of action that he 
so much admired in the music of Bach or 
the canvases of Breughel. Truffaut, for 
one, entertained high hopes of Glono's 


Les Grands Chemins is the work of » *n aamireo in me music 1 
Giono the voyageur Immobile, the travel- canvases of Breughel. lr 
ier in mental as well as physical space. onc > entertained high hopes 1 
The narrator of the novel sustains an potential contribution to the art 

unrequited passion for nn unlovely 
object: a master cardsharp who success- The Oeuvres cinftiialograpMques con- 
fuliy defies nemesis but Is finally executed tains scripts and working notes for the 


by the narrator before the official forces Bhooting of various of Glono's films. It is 
of law and order can catch him. Giono inevitably bitty, but fascinating, as. we 
had Iq 'tuind .Wilde’s. ."All men kill the wBtch him wrestling with .his ambition of 
thing they love", and indeed, the current giving the catchphrase “cfatfna d'auteur” 
of homosexuality surfaces in this book, a productive new twist. 

The narrator survives to experience new 

dnys on theroad; his passion has been his. ; The rad foil vre includes Bn hour's worth 
supreme divertissement. of eip»ipts on cassette from Interviews 


Grenier was well suited by tempera- 
ment to encourage and occasionally to 
chide the more febrile Camus. Both were 
searchers after a faith but hindered from 
acquiring one by their inrapacity for 
self-abandon (the word recurs In there 
letters, on Camus's side). But where Gre- 
nier could find irony ns well as pain in 
this situation, Camus preferred to see it 
as a cosmic drama. In the 1930s, oil Gre- 
nier’s advice, be tried to find the solidar- 
ity he lacked In Communism, joining the 
Party in Algeria. The letter in which he 
tells Grenier of the decision he has come 
to, and his profound doubts as to Its 
rightness, is the most forthright and rev- 


Throu ghaut, Grenier is more genuinely 
attentive to Camus’s doings nnd writings 
than Camus is to Orenler's. Camus's-., 
fidelity is to the origins of tlieir friendship 
rattier than Us maintenance. In a moving 
and for Camus unusually candid letter of 
1951 he tells Grenier how much it meant . 
to him, as an aloofly timid iyc&en from a 
poor family. In Algiers, to be thus be- 
friended nnd carried out of one, confined 
intellectual world into an infinitely freer 
one, "oil j’apprennis que je n’dtals rien". 
Grenier was the wise elder who oversaw 
his coming to maturity. Subsequently 
Camus became a more definite presence 
In this new world than ever Grenier him-' 
self waa, being vainer, more energetic and 
more aggressive. His' old teacher's 
quietism never obviously deterred him, or 


* to be used sardonically, though still paysage to I’homme. With Le Moulin de 
testing a magnetic charge. To Giono the Pologne, the editors, like most of the 
HI in man was every bit as fascinating as book s readers, presumably confess to 
Original Oneness. He projected a bafflement and frustration about- tiie 
|Wel about a crook selling fake bonds Btatus of the narrator Js_he a mediocrity 


dnys on the roaq; hie passion has been Bis • qfjg radfolivre includes Bn hour’s worth 
supreme divertissement. of egceipts on rassetle from Interviews 

with .Qiono ^ broadcast on Preach radio 
In the late 1940s, Giono waB very con- between 1953 and 1968. The editors 
scfously preparing the switch • from le compare him wittf Montaigne but, despite 
paysage to t’homme. With Le Moulin de his serenity, Giono was never a sage, and 
Pologne, the editors, like most of the indeed his off-lhe-cuff philosophizing here ~ 
book^s readers, presumably confess ta comes close to crackcrbarrcl. But the 
bafflement and frustration about- the fiow, the humour, the Images, the reson- 


eafing in the. early pari of thia* volume, igave; him pause, unless 11 la Grenier’s 
Camus did not last long Id ihe party, nnd reprovingly sceptical voice which one 
for years after he left h believed .that hears in the most human and self. 
Grenier’s urgings had been irresponsible. Incriminate fy of Camus’s books. La 
when Grenier himself had come out pub- Chute- 


In romantic vein 


WdEt a crook' selling W» bonds status of the narrator Is he a mediocrity ant voice. refoatiu It is, however,, to flft 
(to be called Les Mauvais Bons), and the or a perceptive genius? This .story of the tion that truly constitutes Giono, and he 
title eayisabed for the whole series was at partly grotesque fete of a family of himself would not have had it otherwise. 


By April FitzLyon 


The reflexive mood 
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serials supply today: exciting, escapist 
stoffca, set In a totally unreal sad remote 
world, In which readers could forget, their 
own troubled times. This Is a real service 
to humanity, and Dumas performed i| sup- 
remely yell; 


Imitating the c 
consciousness, 
lent gr&sp U h 




: imitating the drift of a mind taand out of p, Jdjjon mtg* dSL? oiTa' Eg 

By Peter Collier : : ggK r.Sp 

R° m ^ n -“d - *he Poetics of iinmigticsigqStmolivafod byitaQfrnsytilec- ■. -?f (fiat . any- of . his . works would, survive; ' ■ . : ■ , •; 

■ "***•.:■•■. •-/ V, -v - 1 logic,' refers to m .oni^ Dmmm&.iewiurad Mm. ‘ v 

ambrldge^ University Press ' £ii 50 I reaUtv'whlch we*assuriie would tijiually '.-bi whej«. Harr^^ ^Duipas, was.,probgbly .one. of thp.mC 

.V^vengiy^ , • . u> different syatems bitcbmtti the object dl : 6urnasp>rerieed nOtiljaVe wortli^.77if ''prolific writers ever (with some help frd 

- : ■ - ^ - r - • 7^' ■ j- ywWW ; CHarpcfort €<**,. eft Moiite Cristo and The Viree ^llaboratora); he whs also a leader of d 


«jpp. rawiy.1 Rpss discusses Dumas’s works briefly, 

f ,,;L i, 1 . ■ ' . I"* adequately; he is, he says, more 

u 7153 7/3° • 1 interested in the man, end one can see his 

1 ; . ..." ~ T ~ • . '( . point; Dumas's own life was almost' as 

•• • . exciting as Us novels, and his autoblo- 

Just Wfore Alexandre Dumas djed. he had woifa, like most things be Wrote, 

a dream whjch disturbed him .very much. ^ compulsive reading. He does lead -his 
He dreamt that he whs ■ standing oh a biograpbcis rather a' dance — accuracy was 
mountain of books, his own wotta; but nevel i hEs stt0 ng point— but Ross sorts fact 
soon the qiounlain began to cruqtble and fmrt ftction carefully, and has written a 
collapse, and finally disappeared alto- ^ber and restrained biography for the 
gefoer, leaving nothing but dial and ashes. g eoer al reader about a singularly unre- 





j, . • .. DuquiB was ^probphTy .qne of thp.mftJW 
IjaVe worried r' TTic ; proiifie writers ever (with some help- from 
and The Three collaborators); he wfis also a leader of lira 
iar to he immortal; Frepch Romantic movement. Yet, para- 
lb— the MSinbircs doxfoally. lve was neither- u Uierary man, 

[of exOmpfe-fnre ; nor n typical Romaotlc. Endowed- vyjth 'aq 
id 1 although few . excellent ronstftutiori, incurable opilmhnj, 
seen' 'any of {his i.arid incredible energy arid vitality, ‘he w^s . 
e bis rinme, there h ‘big, jolly extrovert, a happy ; hedemht. • 
in Paris only lo«( Not Toj hTm tbe vapoun of enmif, IntrOk- 
vrorks —Michael ’ ppctjvo soul-searching, or any of (he oilier 
>hy, estimates that ' wispy trappings of liae Romantic life ' >tyb. 
icni— a sbiifJ hucr . Like his iQthpr, tiie general, he was a lrriqn 
iglish, 'let alone ip ; action! Jjb exploits In 1830, or' with 
is 1 riot forgotten, Onribaldtj 'If we can believe^ his own ; 
new, biography to accounts of jthem, ; alioiv . a :boylsh lovc’ pf ; 
recently. F. \Y. J. adventure worthy of his own hdfpea, nrhkjfs-U, 
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ktiff- oow td Our Jaded factj thun he . admired Shakespeare’s. 1 If 
rpqlnfidut, In hts dpy Dumas hqd known that, bis dream might : 
necd >h^b television not have wonted him so much, -* ' . S 
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